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EDITORIAL 


As We. See It 


Both political parties, many Administrations 
and many politically ambitious individuals have. 
initiated antitrust suits in election years and, for 
that matter, at other times with the expectation, 
or at_least the hope, of attracting votes thereby. 
It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the Eisen- 
hower Administration, repeatedly accused ° of 
being a “big business” regime, should have its 
eyes on General Motors at this time—General 





Motors which for so many discontented persons © 


is almost a symbol for bigness and dominance. 


Should present plans come to fruition we shall 
have here another of those costly and long drawn- 
out proceedings which more often than not prove 
nothing and bring no benefit te any one. If it 
were to end, as so many do, in a consent decree, 
it will not even supply enlightenment as to what 
is and what is not permitted under court inter- 
pretations of the anti-monopoly laws of the land. 
It is quite certain that not enough time will 


elapse between now and the voting next Novem- 


ber for any one, either official or unofficial, to 
determine or even to make an informed guess as 
to whether there is the slightest basis in fact for 
what the Administration is now about to begin. 
The politicians, if any, who are really behind this 
move on the part of the Administration doubtless 
hope, however,.to make political hay out of the 
proceeding—and if so, they will, of course, be 
quite satisfied. 

If the investigations, the arguments and the 
decision of the courts in this case could be 
counted upon to determine whether growth to 
gigantic size through business efficiency and 
energetic management is or is not unlawful in 
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Economy’s Current State: 
Output, Steel and Inflation 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER* 
Lamont University Professor, Harvard University 


Outstanding Economist believes -plant-equipment out- 
lays will continue—thus, not precipitating a recession— 
until other forms of spending improve. Dr. Slichter finds 
business planning today removes investment spending 
as an important ‘business cycle cause; does not expect 
steel strike to produce more than a temporary business 
drop or rise in. unemployment; disagrees with claim of 
halting long inflation trend, in pointing out sound fiscal 
and credit policies do: not assure price stability; fore- 
sees creeping, not galloping, inflation; and, while de- 
crying even 1% price inflation, does not anticipate 
dollar flight into commodities,. stocks, or real estate. 


I 


The outstanding feature of the economy at the present 
time is the large and growing spending for industrial 
; plant and equipment in the tace of 
no increases in retail sales, very small 
' increases in total outlays on con- 
sumption, a drop in spending on res- 
- idential construction, and a rather 
slow risesin governmentjoutiays for 
goods: and services. od 
Between the third quarter of 1955 
and the second quarter of 1956, ex- 
penditures of non-agricultural enter- 
prises on plant and equipment in- 
» creased from an annual rate of $29.45 
billion to an annual rate of $34.77 
billion. Retail sales, on the other 
hand, were no greater in May, 1956 
( after correction for seasonal adjust- 
ment) than in September, 1955, or 
than any month in the last quarter of 
1956. Total expenditures for consumption. increased only 
at the annual rate‘ of $1.5 billion between the third and 
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samen H. Slichter : 


*An address by Dr. Slichter before the Economics-in-Action Group 
at the University of Wisconsin, July 3, 1956. 
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Monetary Showdown 
. In Western Europe 


By DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


Barring a U. S. recession and denial. of U. S. foreign 
aid, Internationally known economist expects a further 
European credit tightening, and recommends that such 
a measure go far enough to act on wages and domestic 
consumption. Finds the financial crisis developing 
underneath the European boom is composed of : : 
governmental control and welfare measures, unceasing 
wage-price spiral, record profits, over-full employment, 
over-balanced budgets, and never so many Treasury- 


Central Bank predictions of impending catastrophe. 
Avers the incongruous abandonment of Keynesian cheap 
money is only an ineffectual start, achieving little more 
than irritation, and that under these conditions of hyper- 
trophy even the gold standard would net be a panacea 
unless credit were limited to “genuine savings.” 


Since 1952 or so, Western Europe has been munane 
what amounts to the greatest boom in its history. is, 
of course, a “sponsored” prosperity, 
governments being the Number One 
spenders and investors (even in 
Germany, where a $1 billion “cake” — 
is being annually distributed among | 
the pressure groups, on top of dis-~ 
bursing 20-odd per cent of the na- 
tional income for social services). 
In most’ countries, the boom is still 
being protected by foreign exchange 
restrictions, quantitative import 
barriers against dollar goods, by 
tariffs, export subsidies, and deficit 
financing. The tricks of welfarist 
dirigism are in turn supported by 
American aid which is still forth- 
coming directly and by indirection. 
Many industries walk on_ artificial 
crutches; some are depressed at that, such as cotton 
manufacturing, coal, the farm, etc. Even so, feverish 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 

im the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 

participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 
(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


By IRVING KOMANOFF 


Herzfeld & Stern, New York City 
Members, New York Stock Exchange, 
American Stock Exchange and 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Elliott Company 


Within a few days after this 
article appears in the “Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle,’ Elliott 
Company, currently selling on the 
New York 
Stock Ex- WIA i Ai Al 
change at a 
about 22%, 
will report 
earnings for 
the first six 
months of this 
year at about 
$1.50 pershare, 
as against only 
9 cents for the 
same period 
of 1955. 

It is indeed 
a very rare 
occurrence in 
Wall Street 
when the common stock of a com- 
pany sells at almost the lowest 
price in a decade, at the very 
time when its earnings have en- 
tered a period of incredible im- 
provement. Yet that is exactly 
the situation in the common stock 
of Elliott Company. 


Here is a company which will 
report for this year one of the 
most spectacular earnin’s im- 
provements of anv stock listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 





lI. Komanoff 


Yet investors in their frenzied, 


reaching for blue chips in a “‘sky 
is the limit” psychology, have 
completely overlooked what ap- 
pears to me to be an unusual bar- 
gain. 


Elliott Company is no mere fly- 
by-night enterprise. Quite the 
contrary. It is an old established 
manufacturer of power generating 
equipment. Its output can be 
broken down roughly into three 
categories: 40%, power producing 
material; 30%, electrical equip- 
ment; the balance, general appa- 
ratus and supplies. Elliott sells 
to public utilities (its biggest sin- 
gle customer), chemical and oil 
companies. The name of Elliott 
is highly respected as a manu- 
facturer of steam turbines, electric 
generators, electric motors of all 
sizes, and other heat and power 
producing equipment. 


It is obvious from the above 
description of its activities that 
Elliott is well situated to benefit 
from the current boom in the vro- 
duction of capital goods. As a 
matter of fact, its current backlog 
of orders is approximately $30 
million, .or almost dovble the 
backlog, of a year ago. Moreover, 
management expects this backlog 
to increase even further, since the 
industries which this company 
supplies are almost all engaged in 
long-term expansion programs. 

Elliott Company is importantly 
connected with the expanding 
atomic energy industry. It has 
furnished all the auxiliary motors 
for one of the largest power plants 
in the country—the Joppa Steam- 
Electric plant — now supplying 
about three-eighths of the power 
requirements of the Paducah plant 
of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, 

During the years of 1954 and 
1955, the Elliott Company went 
through an important transition. 
Its most important division, the 
Crocker-Wheeler Division, was 
expanded, modernized and moved. 
This entailed a heavy drag on 
profits, but was necessary to ef- 
fect a substantial improvement in 
operating margins. For the year 
1956, Elliott Company should re- 


port profits of a minimum of $3.50 
to $4. per share, as against $1.37 
for 1955. 

Elliott Company common has 
sold above its current price in 
every year since 1945, when it 
sold at almost $40 per share. Its 
current price of $22 compares 
with a book value of $47 per 
share. Its outlook and backlog of 
orders would seem to indicate 
that its earnings for 1957 could 
run at an even higher rate than at 
present. Yet here is a stock whose 
earnings are in a sharp upward 
trend, and is available at only 
about six times current rate of 
earnings. 

Elliott Company has recently 
negotiated a new 15-year loan of 
$10 million. This step is a very 
beneficial one for the company, 
since it will be able to retire ex- 
isting short-term loans and pro- 
vide additional working capital 
on a very favorable basis. Not to 
be overlooked is the fact that El- 
liott Company has one of the 
longest dividend records of any 
company on the New York Stock 
Exchange. It may come as a sur- 
prise that a stock which sells at 
about $22 per share has paid divi- 
dends each year since 1905—a 50- 
year dividend record. 

From my talks with manage- 
ment I get the impression that 
serious consideration will be given 
sometime this»fall to raising its 
current dividend rate of-$1. 

To sum up: The common stock 
of Elliott Company at about 22% 
looks like a most unusual value. 
Its earnings are in a sharp up- 
ward trend, its financial position 
greatly improved, and its outlook 
for increased profits over the next 
few years seems most favorable. 

The writer and his family have 
invested in Elliott Company com- 
mon stock and are currently 
stockholders. 


CARROLL TILLMAN 


Registered Investment Advisor 
“The Tillman Survey” 
Providence, R. I. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


While there may be a few. cor- 
porations here and there which 
prosper despite poor management, 
there are scarcely any great stocks 
that do not 
have great 
corporate 
managements. 

Good man- 
agement will 
conquer al- 
most anv set 
of undesirable 
circumstances, 
convert bor - 
derline proi- 
ects into prof- 
itable ones, - 
and make bet- 
ter ones even 
more success- 
ful; solid 
management with a good line of 
products invariably leads to eon- 
tinuous and profitable develop- 
ment. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing links together a splendid 
management and an ever-expand- 
ing series of basic products. In 
these, it has long featured the 
“Scotch” brand of cellulose tape 
(the product most familiar to most 
of us) and in recent years, the 
widely accepted “Scotch” label 
has been applied to reflective ma- 
terials and to sound tape. Other 
diversified products include elec- 
trical tape and insulation, roofing 
granules, abrasives, etc. These are 
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This Week’s . 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 


Elliott Company—lIrving Koman- 
off, of Herzfeld & Stern, New 
York City. (Page 2) 


Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing Co.—Carroll Tillman, Reg- 
istered Investment Advisor, 
Providence, R. I. (Page 2) 


relatively non-seasonal products, 
not subject to style change, and 
are manufactured with the utmost 
in skill and precision. 

The familiar “Scotch” tape is 
utterly consumable and cannot 
be reused. It is a repetitive prod- 
uct, sells at a low price, and has 
thousands of every-day uses. 
Given such a basic situation, ag- 
gressive and brainy management 
has carried the financial affairs of 
this company to satisfying pin- 
nacles from era to era. Research 
activities are properly concen- 
trated on extensions of the present 
product line, particularly stress- 
ing items and processes that can 
be patented. 

Ahead of the huge success of 
this company (I first started to 
recommend it in 1950 at 113.0 =-nd 
market action since that time has 
advanced the stock more in these 
six years than the gains possible 
if the stock had been purchased 
at 1.0 and held until 1959) lies a 
future that can be well mapped 
out. New products, constantly ex- 
panding, uses for older products, 
make it rather certain that “3M” 
sales, earnings, and dividends can 
be expected to grow mightily in 
future years. 

Sales during the past 10 years 
have pushed forward at a rate of 
16% compounded annually; man- 
agement expects a 13.5% increase 
in sales this year, and has fore- 
cast that 1960 sales will be 163% 
of 1955 figures. 

Net income has shown a healthy 
relationship to sales (1955 show- 
ing more than 12% of sales 
brought down to net income after 
taxes). and this success can be 
generally expected to continue. As 
far as the common stock itself 
is concerned, dividend increases 
(nine in the last 10 years) and 
stock splits (three since 1945) will 
also undoubtedly continue as a 
prime characteristic. 

The financial structure of the 
company is beyond reproach (out- 
standing debt totals onlv »bout 
$10 million, and the 4% pveferred 
stock was reduced. substantiallv 
in late 1955). The present price 
of the stock in my estimation 
makes it suitable as a cornerstone 
item for future fortunes. 1 ¢o not 
hesitate to advise mv clients to 
make ad“itione!l vearly purchases 
at. market low roints. 

Broadly speaking. manw of cur 
greatest corvofations have ji»- 
creased their ‘sales 600-799% o~ 
more since the 1929 peak, and 


maintained corresponding ratios 
in their other financial factors. 
This astonishes many market 
newcomers, but the tremendous 
growth of Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing gives it a position 
peak several times better than 
these other great stocks. Most 
“3M” financial factors show a cor- 
responding correlation. 

A bright future is best prophe- 
sied by a brilliant past. All things 
considered, ‘I believe that this 
common stock, currently at 72% 
on the New: York Stock Exchange, 
has more of the salient character- 
istics of success than any other; 
and if it were suddenly decreed 
that each investment advisor 
could recommend only one stock, 
this would be my choice. 


. Thursday, July 12, 1956 
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More On Variable Annuities 


Balance of statements available for publication which were 


submitted at the. New Jersey Senate Committee hearing on 


legislation to permit State’s 


insurance companies to sell 


so-called variable annuities. 


In two previous issues of the “Chronicle” (June 28 

and July 5) we presented a number of the statements sub- 

: mitted at the June 22 hearing of the Business Affairs 
- Committee of the New Jersey Senate on bills passed by 
* the House which would allow insurance companies in the ° 


~ State’ to issue variable (common-stock. based) annuities. - | 


- The chief proponent of the proposed legislation is the Pru- . 
- dential Insurance Company of America. Because -of the . 
- importance of the issues involved, the “Chronicle” deemed - 
: it in the public interest to present the arguments set forth © 
by the various interested parties: Herewith, we give the 
balance of the statements which were made available for . 


publication.—EDITOR. 


By WILFORD J. EITEMAN 


Professor of Finance at the 
University of Michigan 


Iam particularly concerned with 
the welfare of the man of mod- 
erate means. I speak frequently 
on personal finance to groups of 
high school 
teachers, to 
wemen’s for- 
‘ums sponsored 
-by chapters of 
the American 
Association of 
University 
Women and to 
public meet- 
ings of invest- 
ors arranged 
by “banks and 
‘brokers. Ev- 
-erywherel en- 
counter the 
‘question, 
“How cantil 
best protect my savings against 
‘loss in purchasing power due to 
inflation?” An honest answer to 
this question would be “Avoid 
savings accounts, government 
bonds, and fixed annuities.” This 
would leave only individual pur- 
‘chases of a diversified list of com- 
mon stocks, organization of an in- 
vestment club, or participation in 
a mutual trust. I dislike giving 
such advice. An ideal answer to 
the question would be to advise 
the purchase of a variable annuity 
issued by a reliable insurance 
company but at the present mo- 
ment such contracts are available 
only to a favored few, i. e., to uni- 
versity professors through their 
organization CREF. 


To my mind a variable annuity 
is only a device which makes it 
possible to carry out the intentions 
of a fixed annuity contract. A 
fixed annuity is a contractual ar- 
rangement between an individual, 
called an annuitant, and an insur- 
ance company whereby the for- 
mer agrees to save a specified 
sum of money during an accumu- 
lation period and to turn the 
funds over to the company for in- 
vestment. The company, in turn, 
agrees to return the savings to the 
annuitant in instalments that shall 
begin with his retirement and 
pete for as long as he shall 

ive. 


It is understood that the annui- 
tant will receive back during his 
retirement all of the funds he has 
saved plus the earnings on_ his 
savings provided that he lives as 


Wiutora 9. e1.ciias 





long as the average man his age 
is expected to live. If he should 
die sooner than expected, his un- 
recovered savings will be used to 
eover the deficits caused by the 
necessity of making annuity pay- 
ments to those who live longer 
than average. 


If actuaries do their job well 
and if the insurance company does 
not lose the money through bad 
investments, the deal is funda- 
mentally sound for an analysis of 
its terms will show that the in- 
surance company has only agreed 
to return to annuitants as a group 
during the retirement period what 
it has received from them directly 
and indirectly during the accumu- 
lation period. 

It is the intention of the parties 
to this contract that an annuitant 
shall be able to enjoy as much 
consumption during his retirement 
as he foregoes during the period 
of accumulation. For lack of bet- 
ter terms, “consumption foregone” 
during the accumulation period 
and “consumption enjoyed” dur- 
ing retirement are expressed in 
terms of doHars paid in to and 
out by the insurance company. 


If the value of the dollar re- 
mains constant a fixed annuity 
contract is executed to the letter 
and in the spirit of its creation. 
But if the value of the dollar 
should decline, the intention of 
the contracting parties is defeated 
and the annuitant who lives out 
his life expectancy will enjoy less 
consumption during retirement 
than he gave up during the accu- 
mulation period. 


Deeline in Value of Dollar 


At this point I attach a chart 
(figure 1) which shows that the 
value of the dollar has declined in 
44 years, remained constant in 11 
years, and risen slightly in 19 
years of the past 75. At the end of 
the 75-year period the dollar had 
a value one-third of that which it 
had at the beginning. Further- 
more, it is not possible to find a 
single 20-year period within the 
75 years during which the average 
value of the dollar is as low as it 
is in the subsequent 20-year pe- 
riod. This means that the decline 
in the value of the dollar’ has 
defeated the full intentions of the 
contracting parties in every typi- 
cal fixed annuity contract made 
in the past seven decades. 


Disappointments over the fail- 
Continued on page 22 
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By IRA U. 


gressive Flintkote 


COBLEIGH 


Enterprise Economist 


A current review of this renowned and well managed company, 
now building a larger base for earning power, by building 
material expansion. 


If you are inclined toward a 
slightly bearish current view 
about motor cars, farm imple- 
ments, or appliances, you ought to 
take a look at 
the building 
industry for 
the refurbish- 
ing of your 
optimism. In- 
dustrial con- 
struction is 
roaring ahead, 
a huge road 
program is in 
the offing, and 
while hous- 
ing may fall 
short of 1955, 
the by-prod- 
ucts of home 
building are 
exciting. For you see when you 
build 1.1 million or 1.2 million 
homes a year, you don’t just stop 
there. These homes are the yeast 
of expanding communities. If you 
build homes you must also build 
schools. We need 100,000 more 
‘Classrooms right now. We’ll need 
more hospitals too, and will spend 
in 1956, $500_million for hospital 
improvement and building. We’ll 
need more churches too; over $700 
million will be spent on religious 
. edifices this year. And of course, 
Bsr also ore in emacnaaggs HS stores 

_ sup arket areas. 1 these 
related Sutlaye are the Loree 
outgrowths of the largest home 

“program in any nation 
_ history, propelled by steadily ris- 

‘ing family’ itcOMes, and a bur- 
_ geoning n that’ wall be 
_ 26 million’ larger by 1966.) And 
standing in line to benefit from all 
this is the Flintkote Company, 
dedicated to “better products for 
home and industry” (and selected 
as the topic for today’s piece). 
‘Now is a particularly appro- 
priate time to salute The Flintkote 
Company, for, in 1955, it entered 
the industrial elite by pushing its 
sales over the $100 million mark; 
and it has just embarked on a $20 
million expansion program, bring- 
ing new breadth and diversity to 
its operations, and opening up en- 
larged vistas for earning power 
and dividends. 


Flintkote has been getting about 
60% of its sales from building 
materials, producing a quality line 
of asphalt and asbestos-cement 
shingles, roofings, siding mate- 
vials, structural insulation board 
and decorative insulation tile and 
’ plank. For industry, it turns out 
paving materials, protective coat- 
ings, adhesives, and cements. It is 


lra U. Cobleigh 


i} 
| 
i} 


a large producer of floor cnd wall 
tiles, including the well known 
“Tile-Tex” line; and it is an ex- 
panding factor in cartons and 
paper board products. It also 
makes automotive products. 

To the foregoing list of tradi- 
tional items, two new major addi- 
tions have been announced. On 
Feb. 23, Flintkote acquired, for 
cash, the Insulrock Corporation 
with one plant in Linden, New 
Jersey, and a brand new one at 
Richmond, Virginia. This logical 
acquisition will add $6 million to 
annual sales. “Insulrock” is a 
unique building slab, composed of 
chemically treated wood fibers, 
coated with fire and water resist- 
ing’ portland cement, bonded to- 
gether under great pressure. The 
result is a widely useful building 
slab, desirable because it is fire 
proof, noise, sound and moisture 
resistant, and provides excellent 
insulation. It has a splendid mar- 
ket in school, hospital, office, in- 
dustrial or residential buildings. 

A second major move in product 
diversity, is the company’s plan, 
(announced June 7, 1956) to build 
a multi-million dollar plant at 
Sweetwater, Texas, to manufac- 
ture gypsum board, plaster and 
other gypsum materials. The ma- 
jor product will be gypsum board 
which according to Flintkote’s 
President, Mr. I. J. Harvey, Jr., 
“dominates the market for walls 
and. ceilings. of low cost-nomes. .-. 


*% there are no rival products of 


equal, cost, quality,and quantity.” 
Major ByPs _eompanies’ have 
been' outs ndingly successful, and 
Flintkote’s entry into this field, 
(supplied by its gypsum deposits 
sufficient for 50 years’ operation) 
appears to be exceedingly timely. 
The plant is scheduled to be in 
operation by the end of 1957. 


A third element is the current 


$20 million expansion program, ° 


involving not a new product but a 
new manuFactory, is a new as- 
phalt roofing plant at Ennis, Tex., 
(in the Dallas-Fort Worth area). 
Flintkote is a big building mate- 
rial distributor in Texas, and this 
plant (plus the gypsum facility) 
will enable the company to serve 
this dynamic market more effec- 
tively, and with lowered trans- 
portation costs. 


Here, then, we perceive in 
Flintkote, an established and long 
profitable enterprise of consider- 
able magnitude, branching out 
into fields directly related to its 
major activities, with products 
which can be effectively sold 
through the existing distributing 


NEW JERSEY 


Giant on Parade .. . 


That’s industry in New Jersey where 23,000 factories 
turn out everything from chemicals to electrical 


machinery... . 


- represent 9 out of every 10 industries 


—and any number of investment opportunities. 
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American Insurance Co. 

Thos. A. Edison Inc., “B” 

‘Fidelity Union Trust Co. . 

Fireman’s Insurance Co. of 
Newark 
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National Newark & Essex Banking 
Co. 
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Suburban Propane Gas Corp. 
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organization. Such a straight-line 


‘expansion program makes sepse;~ 
ean Sth the. 


. : a Ld 


and contrasts ~ sharply -t 
current financial fetish to expand 
by adding an assortment of com- 
panies, regardless.of their. rele- 
vancy (or sack of it) to the main 
stream of corporate activity. 
Flintkote has had an intéresting 
corporate history. Founded in 1901 


to manufacture asphalt roofing, it © 


was controlled from 1928 to 1936 
by the Shell Group. In that year 
(1936) the Sheel holdings were 
sold and distributed to the public 
by. an underwriting group (headed 
by Lehman Brothers). Since then 


FO has both expanded and diver- © 
sified. By 1946 annual sales were © 


$52 million; in the 10 years since, 
they have virtually doubled. Total 
assets rose from $45 million in 
1945 to over $75 million at the 
1955 year-end. 


Speaking of assets, the Flint-— 


kote policy has been, where pos- 
sible, to integrate its basic 
sources of supply. It owns its own 
asbestos mine in Thetford, Que- 
bec; it has its gypsum rock supply 
for the new Texas mill; and it has 
a particularly choice vertical asset 
in 100,000 acres of timber land in 
Mississippi and Alabama, .all of 
which are under scientific man- 
agement. This land was bought at 
around $4 an acre, whereas timber 
property of this grade, and in a 
similar geographical area, is now 
bringing as much as $90 or $100 
an acre. The lesser figure would 
indicate that FO has a woodland 
asset worth $9 -million. 

About finances, FO has-had a 
consistently good balance sheet 
with a current ratio, in recent 
_years, of between 3 to 1, and 4 to 


1, and net working capital‘running - 


-around the “$25 million level. 

Capitalization is. uncdémplicated: 
$3,450,000 -in long-term~debt;. 75,- 
,870 shares of $4 preferred (sell- 
‘ing at 102) and 1,369,207 shares of 
common. Income minded inves-+ 
tors have received good treatment 
here with cash dividends averag- 
ing about 55% of net. Dividends 
have been paid without interrup- 
tion since 1934. The current rate 
is $2.40 (with a 5% stock dividend 
last December). 1955 net earnings 
f $3.40 a share amply support 
this rate of payment; and another 
extra at the 1956 year-end is a not 
unreasonable expectation. On the 
present price of the stock, 37% 
(listed N. Y. S. E.) the indicated 
yield is 65%, a most attractive 
income on a stock of this quality 
and promise. 

Some idea of the magnitude of 
Flintkote may be had by the hum- 
ber and spread of its plant. 44 are 
now in operation including four in 
Canada, two in England, one in 
France, and one in Hilo, Hawaii, 
(home of the hula!). There are 6,- 
000 employees, and about 11,750 
common stockholders. 

There has appeared some recent 
investor hesitancy about building 
material shares, due partially- to a 
misapprehension. Many people 
seem. to think that products of 
such companies are sold only, or 
mainly, for new constructions. 
They forget that the more build- 
ings, of all sorts, in existence, the 
greater is the regular need for 
maintenance and repair. Sales for 
this. purpose loom large in the 
Flintkote picture. Just look 
around your own.community, and 
you’ll quickly see dozens of homes 
in need of repair, a porch or a 
wing; schools and fire houses on 
the antique side, and outmoded 
office buildings and _ factories. 
Well, all of these are potential 
clients of Flintkote, quite apart 
from new building demand: 

Most analysts would probably 
classify FO common as an income 
stock; and the 64%% current yield 
would tend to support such a 
viewpoint. It should not be over- 
looked, however, that Flintkote is 
on the threshold of an exciting 
new expansion, an expansion that 
may well cause it to look, and act, 
like a “growth” company. In that 
case one might expect its common 

to sell on a higher ratio than 1i 
»-times net earnings... - ; : 
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A noticeable centraction was recorded in over-all industrial 
production in the period ended on Wednesday of last week as 
cuts in the output of steel, automobiles and coal occurred. Asa 
consequence of these losses, total production was considerably 
under that of the corresponding period a year ago. 


A deadlock in negotiations for the renewal of labor contracts 
between steel producers and the labor ‘union resulted in a shut- 
down of nearly 90% of steel-producing facilities. Operations were 
set at 13% of capacity, and output was 85% under that of last year. 
It was reported that Federal mediators would meet separately 
with union officials and industry representatives in an effort to 
hasten a settlement of the labor dispute. At current rates of 
production, steel inventories of most consumers are adequate for 
a duration of one to two months, however, the government ordered 
warehouses to reserve certain strategic steel items for military 
contractors. 


Petroleum production continued at the level of the week 
preceding, but it registered a gain of 5% above that of last year. 


The employment figure in the United States for the month 
of June, according to the United States Departments of Commerce 
and Labor, exceeded 66,500,000. This was a record all-time high 
point for the country as a whole. 

The June count, announced by the Labor and Commerce 
Departments on Monday of this week, showed 2,500,000 more 
jobholders than a year ago, reflecting 11,000,000 more people with 
pay checks than just ten years ago. 

The steel] strike has temporarily idled some who were busy 
when the official June tally was made, but they undoubtedly will 
return. to work when the mills start up again. 


A real blowup is in the cards should the steel strike continue 
through this week without definite prospects of an early settle- 
ment. Despite the apparent quiet, there’s plenty going on behind 
the scenes. Pressure is building up on both sides to the dispute, 
according to ““‘The Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly, in 
its survey of the steel situation on Wednesday of this week. a 

* The Administration*s ® plainly? worried"*by talk ‘of a six or 
eight week strike. Washington moves have been more or ‘%éss 
tentative and to be expected, thus far. But another week of “no 
progress” will bring some stiff injunctions from high Adminis- 
tration people for both sides.of the dispute to get on the ball. 

With an important election coming up, the Administration 
has no intention of letting the strike drag on too long. Washington 
observers figure six weeks is the absolute limit and strong pressure 
will be brought to bear long before then. 

The best guess is that the steel labor talks will shift to Wash- 
ington should preliminary efforts to bring both sides together in 
the meantime, fail to smoke out a compromise agreement. ' 

But even a quick settlement is bound to leave some consumers 
in the lurch. Those dependent on plates and structural already 
see the handwriting on the wall, despite “comfortable” stocks in 
the hands of a few. Metalworking generally will feel the effects 
through the balance of the year. 

The reason for this is that it would take the mills at least a 
week to bring production back to where it was before the strike 
and mill order books and production schedules will be snafued 
for months after a settlement. 

By the end of this week, strike losses will have mounted to 
-4,500,000 ingot tons, including losses during the pre-strike slow- 
down. : : 

Regardless of how soon or late the walkout ends, here is the 
post-strike outlook for steel consumers, big and small: 


Virtually all products will be hard to obtain. -Premium-price 
markets will be long-lived. Conversion will come back into the 
picture, particularly in plates and structurals. Flat-roHed products 
will be hard to get by September. , 

The government’s freeze on certain steel warehouse stocks 
will make things more difficult for consumers who had hoped 
to replenish inventories through warehouse buying. The govern- 
ment’s move was a protective one to assure steel for defense 
contractors, “The Iron Age” concludes. 


Prevalent two- and three-day assembly plant closedowns 
slashed United States car output last week to 66,973 units, the 
lowest weekly total since Oct. 18-23, 1954, when 45,649 automobiles 
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By A. WILFRED MAY 


THE “VARIABLE” COMMON STOCK AND THE 
INSTITUTIONAL ALTERNATIVES 


The current extended public discussion of the proposition to 
permit the sale of Variable Annuities by life insurance companies 
has served to set off examination of the true investment status 
of the equity share. For much of the objection being voiced stems 
from doubt over the suitability of the common 
stock to the requirements for safety and sta- 
bility. (In contrast to the True Annuity 
whereunder the premiums are invested in 
fixed interest obligations or realty within 
the present statutory legal safeguards, in the 
case of the Variable Annuity the premiums 
will be invested practically entirely in com- 
mon stocks — with the annuitant’s income 
geared to a combination of the market value 
_ Of the underlying portfolio and the fluctuat- 

. ing dividend receipts.) 

.*.. _ Specifically, the traditionally fegarded. : 
-Tisk elements of equities are being cited by ~ 
- the opponénts of .the proposed Variable tech- 
nique. Such. risk _is- assumed’ ‘to encompass 
beth. undue ‘fluctuation and. intrinsic ‘long- 


A. be a bese adi 
term ‘safety. 


Of édurse “equity sharetiolding involves risk. But. pédlistioaRy, iat 


“we. must know that the. process-of investing of- any kind involves. 
basically the choice between. different kinds and ‘degrees of risk: 


: The. decision. faced by every investor, institutional ‘as “well /as’ 
\individuak, is:—seeking the likelihood of the maximum dollar- . 
‘and-cents return on his capital, does hé get the best break -from 

is money -_under- the -mattréss, in the savirgs ‘bank, 


‘puttmg 


.fixed-interest -bond, ‘real estate; common. stock; or perhaps the 
race track? And by “best. break” w 


‘ risk, plus the rental value of our capital over the term, ping. proet: 


One of the Altetnatives 


: ‘Hetke: it_ is appropriate to examine’ some of the common 
‘stock’s alternatives which have been utilized by ‘the life com- 


‘panies. - First let ‘us take a look at the housing ts a cere 


which_ has attracted the funds of leading: life companies. ,. 


-As. with mortgages, which:’.compsise. 33% of the ineuranes 
companies’ assets, direet ownership of tealty —- unlisted and il- 
liquid—avoids the discomfort of registering: book. losses:” 


-has just become available via the -dispesal - of its grandiose Ford- 
‘ham Hill development—owned as an equity—by the Equitable 
‘Life Assurance Company. 


Comprising nine 16-story fireproof apartment houses with a 


total of 1,150 apartments and. 4,400 rooms, on-eight. and a half — 


acres of land, it was constructed. between 1948 and: 1950 at an 
-original cost of $18 million. Presumably. not showing hoped-for 
ineome (the annual net has been about $450,000), possibly - at- 
tributable to the fact that an institution is not geared with 
suitable manpower for running it as its own venture, the property 
was last month sold to’a private syndicate, headed by Hanns 
Ditisheim, for $16 million—the Equitable taking back a 4%% 
-mortgage of $13 million. This denoted an approximate break- 
even outcome for the institution, the annual depreciation having 
reduced the book cost to the $16 million. sales price. 


We are not “stooping” to hindsight demonstration of the far 
better result that would have ensued from a stock ride on the 
Dow. We cite this operation to help dissipate the fiction of risk 
avoidance via real estate, as well to demonstrate the kindred 
equity function involved in realty investment in which the insti- 
tutions do not restrict themselves from engaging. 


Previous Experience With Bonds 

In the competing field of securities, the life companies’ popu- 
lar alternative has been the corporate bond — to the tune of 
39.3% of their total investments. 

Comparative appraisal here is based on two criteria:—intrinsic 
value and market fluctuation. 

Casting aside traditional prejudices, how do the bond and 
the common stock actually stack up? 

We might point out here that the legal restrictions placed on 
the New York State life companies’ bond investment merely 
“prescribés that an issue must not be in default, and must pass the 
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any’ time 
history. Bf 


‘“Tadies- have | 
shared: in this~.- 
_ Presperity— 


“than ever be- - 


‘fore because,: 
we must mean ‘compensation for © 


‘There. 
-is. No. scorekeeping over the intermediate-term.’ Important and. 
‘ timely. light on the long-term investment result. with this medium, .- 
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Will Good Times Continue in 
~The Immediate Years Ahead? 


By HON. SINCLAIR WEEKS* 
Seeretary of Commerce 


Stating we just passed through “the best six months the 


American people have ever seen,” 


Secretary of Commerce 


Weeks predicts the year wil! continue its high level, though 


some lines cf business will, as 


usual, slow down this quarter, 


and “unless steel output is so curtailed that it will seriously 
reduce operations in steel-consuming industries.” Mr. Weeks 


reviews the soft spots and the 
whether hard-headed business 


encouraging indexes, and asks 
management would invest such 


tremendous sums in capital outlays if they were not confident 


of the 


In the three and one-half years 


just past, the American people 


over-all have enjoyed a period of 
the greatest . ; 


- prosperity 


ever experi- 

enced .by: any. 
people any- : 
where ‘or’ at-. 
in. 


think it fair to — 
add. that. the. 


pel tO, a-- 
greater degree ; 


" Dinciaw | ‘Weexs 
as time goes 


on, they are. more and more.active 
., in business and the professions. 


ae this—and peace too. 


Can We Stay Up? 
- Wil: we. stay on a high plateau 
of .prosperity? 
You don’t; have to. read. “téa 
leaves to. get an -answer, Just re- 


‘member the. recent past; observe 
‘the present; weigh. the. facts af- (can 


fecting . the future. and. you have: 


a rational answer——an affirmative 


answer 
moves. 
Will good ‘times continue in the 
immediate years ahead? 
. Yes; if.we. understand America’s 
unique enterprise system with its 
néed to catch its breath’as it gath- 
ers fresh strength for successive 
climbs: 


Yes, if we have brains enough 
in public and private life to keep 
that system free and healthy. 

Yes, if we have faith to see the 
expanding population with its ex- 
panding income creating the ex- 
panding American market of to- 
morrow. 


Yes, if we continue to have 
united national effort in the ad- 
vancement of peace and prosper- 
ity such as we are getting now 
under the leadership of President 
Eisenhower. 


Before we do more forecasting, 
suppose we take stock of what 
this current era is doing for 
American women. 


if we’ make the ‘right 


Current Era and American 
Women 


One cannot possibly exaggerate 
the growing importance of work- 
ing women in our overall econ- 
omy, both those with full-time 
jobs and those working part-time 
to increase family income. 

Last year over 46% of the en- 
time female population 14 years 
or older had jobs at one time or 
another—27.7 million—up over 4 
million. since 1950. The number 
of working wives increased to a 
new peak of 17 million in ’55. 
Some 38% of all government em- 


_ ployees—at_.all levels—are women. 


About’ 1 million of these are pub- 
lic school teachers. 


The trend in recent years in 


. private industry has been. a rapid 
- inerease in: the- number of women 
Ih in skilled. business - jobs, -profes- - 
‘ sions and: in management. 


Now let me talk. briefly about 


4 “An address by Mr. Weeks before the 
- Bienniaj_ See , 
“at. Business and fessional Women’s 


Miami’ Beach, + July 3, 1956." 


strength. 


future. 


our economy—present and future 
—and how it works. 

First of all, it is extremely com- 
plex. Once the bulk of a personal 
budget went for the so-called bare 


~ necessities. With increased income 


today people can buy goods which 
in other years. were considered 
luxuries. This type can be bought 
later as well as now. A substan- 


» ‘tial part of the consumer dollar - 
- ordinarily. goes for goods whose" 
» purchase -can_ be postponed. - 
# ‘or, any, 
group. which weakens confidence. 
“can cause consumers: to’ postpone: 


Therefore,’ anything. 


“buying. many. items—as.a. result 


"jobs. may. wither on the vine. from” 
store. back to factory. But when 
. public . confidence’ is strong all. - 


segments of the economy show 


High Consumer: Spending 
Right now consumer spending 
is very high—a clear indication of 
confidence and ability and. will- 
ingness to “5 
The last 3% years have been 
marked by. the high degree of con- 
fidence on the part of the’ Ameri- 
people ; a ce in the 
power of an unfettered competi- 
tive enterprise system to better 


the economic life of the peers 
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confidence that the Administra- 
tion will not sit idle should either * 
recession or inflation threaten— 
confidence that a major war can 
be averted — confidence in the 
character and leadership of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

This confidence is reflected in 
the way prosperity’ has moved 
along for several months on the 
highest plaieau ever attained. 
Nineteen hundred fifty-five was 
the most prosperous year we ever 
had. 


As the year ended the prophets 
of gloom put on their dark 
and got out their’ foghorns.- 
insisted good times couldn’t. 

But good times have lasted. And 
once more, in my view, the Ca- 
lamity Janes have guessed a 

Despite an early. sof 
auto production and home Peed. 
ing and the still slow recovery of 
agriculture, the first. half of. this 
year gives the fainthearts a pretty 
low. batting average as. prophets. 

On the record books it is the 
best first. six months.the. -AReEIEeR, 
people have ever seen. 


_ What. the Indexes Show | RES 
‘The Gross. National - Predoctss. 


the: ~. value of all goods and. — ; 


te billion. ‘mark ¢ > aes 
three’ months of 1956 and: this ~~~ 
‘spring,.it. has continued to’ car. é 


way upward. 

Let’s. look. at this. record: Lre- 
fer to: 

(1) Siplecinens ini May, at over 
65 million, was above any previ- 


- ous. May on_ record: So far this 


year it has’ averaged 4% above’ 
the same months last year. ee 
(2) Personal income | far in 
1956 has ata 1% 
above early. 955, ray naa _Tisen 
Almost eyery month. ney? cae 
(3). Average -w: ly. Pago of. 
production wor in. manufac; 


‘Sbove the Bit Erase months of rg 
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Don’t Be Dismayed by Temporary 


Fluctuations in 


Business Trend 


By CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT* 
President, E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 


Remarking that there is so much attention paid to short-term 
business fluctuations that we seem “to have acquired a sort 
of national neurosis,” Mr. Greenewalt urges chemical industry 
to be in the forward movement of businessmen who keep their 
eyes fixed on the bright horizons and do not permit themselves 
to be stampeded into neglecting the future through the fear of 
the present. Reviews the factors responsible for our swift, 

ic economic advance, and shows how pioneering has 
turned from the land to the more challenging exploration of 
the physical sciences which entails the same kinds of risks, 
disappointments, frustrations and dreams that can also tri- 
umph. Expects economic variations but believes we can iron 

out the extremes and ease the velocity. 


There are few elements of eco- 
nomic life in our country that re- 
ceive so much attention as the 
short-term fluctuations in busi- 
ness activity 
—we seem 
even to have 
acquireda 
sort of na- 
tional neurosis 
in this area. 
The pulse of 
the business 
system is ex- 
amined hour- 
ly, and wide-* 
spread atten-— 
tion is given 
to each diag- 
nosis. If June 
carloadings 
are a few 
percentage points below those of 

previous year or previous 
month, the fact is noted and ap- 
in much the same way as 
we might follow the progress of 
an ailing child. We are quick to 
find cause for rejoicing when the 
signs point upwara, and just as 
quick to worry and fret when the 
indications are contrary. 

It is an Odd circumstance that 

*An address by Mr. Greenewalt before 
the 84th Annual Meeting of the Manu- 


fecturing Chemists’ Association, Inc., 
White Sulphur Springs. 


Cc. H. Greenewalt 


when Mr. Curtice tells us that his 
industry is likely to sell 5,800,000 
cars in 1956, the emphasis in the 
press is all upon the fact that this 
is down 15 or so per cent from 
1955, and not on the equally. un- 
doubted fact that 1956 may well 
be the third highest year in the 
history of the industry. 


Economic History 


The peaks and valleys which 
many see as the characteristic 
topography of capitalism have en- 
gaged the attention of its advo- 
cates and its foes for many years. 
More than a century ago the Rev- 
erend Malthus concluded that a 
certain amount of instability was 


probably ‘unavoidable and ex- 


pressed a most jaundiced view of 
the future. A generation later, 
Karl Marx was predicting even 
more frightening consequences 
from the swings of fortune which 
he, too, regarded as inévitable. At 
one time the theory was advanced 
that periodic upheavals in the 
economy were the results of sun 
spots and, as such, beyond the 
reach of either prevention or cure. 
Even today some economists seem 
to maintain that there is an in- 
herent instability associated with 


capitalism which causes it to vi- 
brate violently, no matter what 
we do to prevent it. 


‘matical 


While I do not feel that a re- 
currence of business paralysis is 
tuuer reguiar or inevitable, it is 
cervainiy true that some varia- 
tions must be expected. The ques- 
tion is largely one of degree. If 
we can iron out the extremes and 
ease the velocity of change lI 
think we will nave given the 
system the only kind of stability 
which is compatible with its es- 
sential nature. 

The fact is, of course, that 
there is nothing very remarkabie 
in the ups and downs of eco- 
nomic activity, for there are tew 
human adventures in which we 
are not obliged to accept a cer- 
tain amount of lean aiong with 
the fat. I doubt very much 
whether any creative activity 
could be carried on with pre- 
dicitable resuiis aud aa even tenor 
of performance — if it were so 
tne quality of inspiration wouid 
long ago have lost its potency. I 
am inclined to think that any 
venture which tried too hard to 
avoid all the low spots woud 
never climb very hign into the 
hills. 


No Predictable Patterns 


It seems to me that the econ- 
omists, learned men that they 
may be, have invariably regarded 
the economic particles under ex- 
amination as though they were 
subject to precisely predictable 
patterns. The truth is that the 
elements comprising our’ econ- 
omy, being human, have. moti- 
vations and volitions and drives 
all their own. They are, in short, 
simply a multiplicity of human 
decisions, and are thus, subject 


to many unrelated, perhaps irra-- 


tional, influences. 

Human behavior, in other 
words, can be predicted only fo 
the extent that, in the end, it will 
prove unpredictable. People, for 
some reason, decline to follow 
logical patterns and resist being 
marshalled into the neat, mathe- 
formulae devised for 
them. Our behavior with respect 
to the economic problems of any 
given day depends upon millions 
of personal decisions — in. the 
board rooms of our industries and 
in the living rooms of our citi- 


zens. They are decisions which 
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may involve the commitment of 
mulions of dvitars in the con- 
struction of. a new plant, or a tew 
aoiars tor the purcnase of a new 
dress, and tne alterence between 
the two is largeiy. one of scale. 
There is, of course, a theory tnat 
business decisions are immune to 
the psychological and environ- 
mental factors which guide per- 
sonal expenditures. If this is true, 
it can mean only that automation 
has achieved its zenith and that 
management decisions are no 
longer rendered by human beings. 
It may be noted that in Karl 
Marx’ time there was no such 
diffusion of judgment as marks 
our economy today. The average 
citizen had little to say as to the 
disposition of his income, for he 
could be certain that all he 
earned would go for the simple 
necessities required to maintain 
life — indeed Marx’ theory of 
prices was based precisely on this 
assumption, for he reckoned the 
value of any commodity on its 
labor cost at subsistence levels. 


Complex World Since Marx 


Today our problem is not only 
different but much more compiex. 
The average American of our 
century, with half or more of his 
income available for things once 
regarded as luxuries, exercises a 
far more potent effect upon our 
national prosperity. Whether he 
spends his money or holds it for 
a rainy day is often dependent 
upon the economic weather re- 
ports to which he is exposed and 
whether he interprets them as fair 
and warmer or reads into them 
signs of a personal economic 
drought. 
our economy will be affected one 
way or the other. 


Much_ has. been. said recently 
about built-in stabilizers for our 
economy and of .economic gyro- 
scopes which will operate when 
the economy rises.too rapidly or 
falls too steeply. I have no doubt 
that these ideas will be effective 
to some extent, and anything rea- 
sonable in that direction should 
surely be encouraged: My own 
feeling, however, is that it is the 
long-term trend rather than the 
immediate fluctuation that is most 
important. If businessmen keep 
their eyes fixed on the bright 
horizons and do not permit them- 
selves to be stampeded into neg- 
lecting the future through fear 
of the present, there can be no 
more potent force to neutralize 
the effects of the immediate ups 
and downs in the economy. 


- There is no denying the spec- 
tacular upsurge of the: American 
economy over a very long period 
of time. Many have speculated as 
to the reasons for our dynamic 
advance. Some save pOu.wuw w 
the factor of critical size with the 
feeling that, had our continent 
been a little larger or a little 
smaller, progress would have been 
impeded. Others have. pointed to 
our material resources or to the 
strength and vigor of our people. 
I am not too impressed with these 
notions—many peoples have been 
strong and vigorous; many have 
had substantial resources; many 
have operated with a land mass 
roughly comparable to our own. 
Nor are genius and inventiveness 
unique to America. Our single 
great monopoly, if we may use so 
loose a term in so precise a sense, 
is the atmosphere of individual 
freeaom and incentive which 
gives full rein to human ingenu- 
ity. Here is monopoly in truth, 
unmatched elsewhere on earti. 


Our Political Testament 


In our po'itical testament we 
have a creation of man’s genius, 
perhaps in the highest expression 
ever achieved on earth. With it 
we -.undertook an experiment 
which cast off the rigid authority 
of the State, the Guilds, the so- 
cial stagnation of our Euro»ean 
antecedents, and all those other 
forces which sought to limit or 
abridge the free determination of 
the individual. 


Whatever the decision, 


Our experiment in government 
has succeeded beyond the wildest 
dreams of its early proponents. 
If we should need preof of a self- 
evident fact, we need only to re- 
flect that we have weathered in 
our brief history as a nation pan- 
ics and depressions, internal strife 
and external pressures of a sever- 
ity sufficient to undermine virtu- 
ally every government on earth 
save our own. It has served us 
through the greatest transitional 
change whieh can take place in 
the economic life of a nation—the 
transformation of a wholly agrar- 
ian state into the most important 
and most efficient workshop of 
the world. 

It is sometimes hard for us to 
appreciate the speed and the stag- 
gering significance of this change. 
For thousands of years the prin- 
cipal source and wellspring of all 
wealth was the land. Wealth was 
measured in terms of land units 
and the landlord was not only a 
familiar figure but a political 
force. In contrast, the more potent 
producers of our national wealth 
today operate almost independ- 
ently of the land, for factories re- 
quire little in the way of acreage 
or fertility. 


Rapid Change Since 1870 


The change has been a rapid 
one. In the decade following 1870, 
over 20% of our national income 
came from agriculture and only 
14% from manufacturing. Today 
the respective proportions are 
something like 7% from the land 
and 35% from our factories. 

The point is that our system has 
been sufficiently flexible to ac- 
commodate this shift of direction, 
whereas. in. most -nations the 
change, if accomplished at all; has 
brought social and political up- 
heaval. 

‘This change has come through 
the massive thrust of ‘our tech- 
nology. Pioneering has turned 
from the land to the’ far more 
cuallenging exploration of the 
physical sciences. The frontier 
which confronted Daniel Boone 
when he crossed these very moun- 
tains a century and a half ago 
seemed limitless. We can now see 
that the physical frontier of 1800, 
great as were its potentialities, 
was but a patch of woods com- 
pared to those which today spread 
without limit over the agenda of 
our research laboratories. 

Yet we must remember that 
pioneering in the laboratory 
entails the same kind of risks, the 
same kind of disappointments, the 
same kind of frustrations as those 
faced by Boone and his party at 
the Cumberland Gap. It is slow 
and often fruitless plodding and, 
like the frontiersman, it seems 
that it must allow for failures and 
mistakes as well as for triumphs 
and discoveries. The conquest of 
we widerness of science calls for 
the same faith, patience, and in- 
ecentive as that reflected in our . 
proudest moments of history. 

I am sure the pioneer faced 
the peaks and valleys in an emo- 
tional as well as a geographical 
sense. I am sure that, on Boone’s 
trek to Kentucky, there were days 
when he made less headway than 
he had the previous day, or in- 
deed, when he was required to 
give up the hard-won position he 
had previously gained. There 
were certainly days when the 
wagon trains bogged down in the 
quicksand, when the day’s march 
was interrupted or even thrown 
into retreat, or when the hazards 
ahead seemed more than human 
courage might endure. 

But courage prevailed, on the 
frontier of the forest just as it 
must in the boundless horizon of 
our new quest. We will have our 
disappointments and our setbacks 
I have no doubt. The economic 
road on which we travel will 
have its own quicksands and its 
own problems. 


Our Destiny Lies Ahead 


But let us make no mistake 
about it—our destiny lies ahead. 
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Business and Bond Price 
Prospects in the Months Ahead 


By DR. CHARLES E. WALKER* 
Economist, Republic National Bank of Dallas 


Republic National Bank economist foresees excellent prospects 
for continued high business activity during the remainder of 
the year, with output slackening this summer giving way to 
total output growth when readjustment is completed—possibly 
end of 1956 or early 1957; some easing of money conditions, 
or at least no further hardening of interest rates; and some- 
what firmer bond prices since “we have seen the low points 
in the bond market. at least until the fourth quarter.” Dr. 
Walker compares 1953 recession with forces — operating 
currently and explains important differences. 


Any discussion of the business 


_Situation—or the business outlook, 
_for that matter—must deal with 


at least two questions. The first 


“is, “Where is 


; today?” 
~ ond, “How did 


- ‘we are?” 
the question 


-are today is 
- not so easy as 


_ This is because 
“rial of eco- - 


sis is data— 


= 


the economy 
Sec- 


We get where 
Answering 


of. where we 


it may seem, 
the raw mate- 
nomic . analy- 
statistics of 


everytmi.g i.vm Gross National 
Product (total national output in 


_dollars) to such specialized fig- 


ures as freight carloadings and 


‘the price of potatoes. Some fig- 


ures, are available on r~'atiye'’ 
Short notice, but some of the most 
important—Gross Nationa: rrou- 
uct, for example — are available 
weeks or months later, and even 
then may be subject to revision 
for several months or years. 


First Half of 1956 Was the 
Best Yet 

Nevertheless, there is good rea- 
son to believe that, from the 
standpoint of over-all business 
activity, the first six months o£ 
1956 was the best half-year we 
have ever experienced. This may 
come as a surprise to some of 
you, because the papers have re- 


.cently bulged with reports of a 


’ cutback 


slump ir automobile output, a 
in residential construc- 


tion, a decline in production of 


‘farm equipment, doldrums in the 


textile trade, and so on. The fact 
is, however. that total output has 
held very close to the record rate 
establisred during late 1955. De- 
clines in certain important in- 
dustries have been almost equally 
offset by increased activity in 
others. For example, tre decrease 
in residential construction has 
been matched by increases in 
other tvpes of construction—com- 
mercial, industrial, and public. 
While automobile producers have 
had to restrict operations in order 
to cope with a tovo-heavy inven- 
tory situation, steel mills and 
manufacturers of industrial equip- 
ment have been hard put to keep 
up with orders. At the same time, 
consumer demand — bolstered by 
rising income—has held up very 
well, with some tendency to shift 
from consumer durables to soft 
goods and services. 


Thus the past few ronths have 
been a period of “rolling readjust- 
ment.” Business advances in 1955 
were so rapid and widespread 
that some reaction in 1956 was 
inevitable. The readjustments 
have thus far proceeded within 
a framework of general business 
stability and an atmosphere of 
business and consumer confidence. 

Now to the second question, 
“How did we get where we are?” 
From the standpoint of future 





*An address by Dr. Walker before the 
Second Governmental Accounting and 
Finance Institute, Austin, Texas, July 
2, 1956. 





prospects, the answer to this ques- 
tion is in some ways even more 
important than the answer to the 
first question, This is because we 
have enjoyed very prosperous 
conditions for a full year-and-a- 
half, and the attainment of stable 
prosperity in the future may well 
depend upon our ability to in- 
terpret. properly the lessons of 
past experience. Although no two 
situations are exactly alike, no 
situation is itself entirely new. 


We can learn much from the past,. 


provided we have the good judg- 
ment to separate the wheat from 
the chaff. 


Conditions Early. in 1953 


In attempting to answer the 


second, question, let’s think back 
for a moment to early 1953. At 
that time also. the. economy was 
operating at an advanced level] of 
output. Unemployment was very 
low, incomes were high, and many 


of. our -industries were working , 


overiime to turn out goods. 

However, there was a fly—or 
rather two flies—in the ointment. 
First,.a substantial portion of this 
output was flowing into inven- 
tories rather than into final use. 
Inventories rose at an annual rate 
of- $4.5 billion during the second 
mparter of T05R2% Alen a relatively 
large portion of output—between 
14 and 15% — was for national 
defense. 


vvav2M a relatively skort period 
of time two things happened that 
tended to dampen spending. In 
the first place. business beran to 
cecumulate rather then build up 
inventories; by the third quarter 
of 1954, stocks of goods were 
beine reduced at.an annual rate 
of $4.9 billion. In the second 
pl-ce. the Korean War came to an 
end in mid-1953. and the Federal 
Government began gradually to 
cutback on defense expenditures. 
During the next 15 months, de- 
fense svending was reduced by 
$11.1 billion (annual rate), and 
total Federal spending on current 
output declined $13.3 billion. By 
the first quarter of 1956, the an- 
nual rate of Federal spending on 
current output hai been cut by 
$153 billion from the second 
quarter of 1953. 


Iil-Founded Fears of Decline 


These two developments were 
of considerable impact in 1953-54. 
Add a $94 billion switcharound 
in inventories to a $13.3 billion 
cutbeck in government svending, 
and you have a $23 billion drag 
on g.vss spending. Thus the boom 
of early 1953 was replaced by a 
decline that — if soe observers 
were correct—threatened to pull 
the nation into a severe and pro- 
longed business recession. These 
fears were ill-founded, Fowever, 
for business activity stabilized in 
the seconi quarter of 1954 and 
eefinite signs of recovery beran 
to emerge later in the year. This 
recovery, svarke- initially by a 
syree in construction activity and 
by the very favorable public re- 
ception of the 1955 automobile 
models, gained strength and be- 
came very broadly based in the 
ensuing months. And 1955, was, of 
course, a remarkable business 
year. 
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In retrospect, the recession of 
1953-54 must be viewed as having 
been exceedingly mild in effect 
and short in duration. We should 
indeed be fortunate if future eco- 
nomic fluctuations are no more 
severe. Three implications — or 
lessons — of the experience are 
significant. 


Little Need for Pump-Priming 


First, we learned that—contrary 
to the opinions of a number of 
contemporary economists — the 
maintenance of good business con- 
ditions does not necessarily de- 
pend upon an artificial prop of 
government spending. This con- 
clusion is brought out strikingly 
by. the large decline in Federal 
expenditures. on current output 
during the recession-recovery pe- 
riod. In terms of the economic 
thinking fashionable in the late 
1930s, a reduction of this magni- 
tude would be expected to ini- 


tiate strong deflationary forces 
that would tend to pull the econ- 
omy into a full-scale* depression. 
Such reasoning led a number of 
observers to predict that, in the 
absence of large government 
pump-priming expenditures, un- 
employment would climb to be- 
tween five million and 10 million 
in 1954. 


These observers were wrong 
because they underestimated the 
basic strength of demand: in the 
private sector of the economy. 
The expanding volume of con- 
struction, coupled with rising con- 
sumer demand for goods and serv- 
ices, more than filled the gap in 
national spending created by the 
shift in inventory policy and the 
reduction in Federal outlays. 

This, then, is the first and most 
important lesson of the recession 


and recovery of 1953-55: The re- 
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siliency of our free enterprise 
system is such that except ander 
extraordinary, . conditions e 
should be little need to resort to 
artificial “shots - in - the - arm” 
through government pump-prim- 
ing. On the contrary, such injec- 
tions may well add excessively to 
inflationary pressures and thereby 
promote the deflationary reactions 
that usually follow periods of 
speculation and over-optimism. 
This does not mean that the 
Federal Government did nothing 
to promote economic stability 
during the recession-recovery pe- 
riod. Rather, the stabilizing ac- 
tivities involved reliance on auto- 
matic economic stabilizers and 
indirect actions. Government ac- 
tivity was therefore of a;type de- 
signed to mimimize direct inter- 
ference with the functioning c* 
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RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . +6 ©» « « «© « » 
U. S. Government Obligations . . « « «© » « » 
State, Municipal and Other Securities. ». + + » » 


Accrued Interest Receivable . . « + 2© © © « » 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability. . . + + «© « « 


Foreign Funds Borrowed. . »« + © © © © @ 


30, 1956 


» $1,772,528,414 
- _1,174,933,693 
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Of the above assets $484,185,775 are pledged to secure public deposits and for 
other purposes, and certain of the deposits are preferred as provided by law. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


lt is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Air Transport—Comparison of small and medium sized non- 
scheduled air transport companies—Leason & Co., Incorpo- 
rated; 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, T. Also available 
are reports on Transocean Air Lines, Inc., Husky Oil Com- 
pany and Superior Oil of California. 


Atemic Letter (No. 18) dated June 1, containing comments on 
uranium guarantee extension, atomic Navy, guided missiles, 
atomic aircraft — Atomic Development Mutual Fund, Inc., 
Dept. C., 1033 Thirtieth Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. A 

Burnham View — Monthly investment letter — Burnham and 

Company, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

‘Business Conditions in Southern California—Monthly Summary 

- .—Security - First National Bank of Los Angeles, Research 
Department, Box 2097 Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, 
Cailf. 


“C.& O Territory—Booklet describing industrial resources and 
' opportunities in area served—Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 
+ 3809 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Gift Taxes—Federal Government regulations on gifts of money 

» ~explained in simplified form in current issue of “Bulletin” 
—Calvin Bullock, Ltd., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available is a chart showing major economic changes 
in the United States since 1894. 

“How to Own Your Shares of ‘Life’ ”—Comparative study of 
life insurance companies—brochure—$1.00 per copy—Morgan 
& Co., 634 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Japanese Shipbuilding—Analysis—Daiwa Securities Company, 
Ltd., 8, 2-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda Ward, Tokyo, Japan. 
Also available is an analysis of Department Stores in Japan. 

Japanese Stocks — Current infomnation — Yamaichi Securities 
saat Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

rance Companies — Study of All Americanm’Life & 
fy ne. Co., Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Cpmpany, 
Comuibdiwealth Life Tnsurancs "Company of Louisville, Ky., 
Postal Life Insurance Company, Quaker City Life Insurance 


. .Co. and United Insurance Company of America—aA. C: Allyn © 


and Company, Incorporated, 122 South La Salle Street, 


Chicago 3, Ill. Also available is a memorandum on American 
Marietta Co. 


Missile Makers—Highlights No. 32—Troster, Singer & Co., 74 
Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. eel 

Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed ‘industrial stécks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35.over-the-counter industrial stooks - 
used in the National.- Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to . 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period — 


National Quotation Bureau,’ cm 46° Front pianos New 
York 4, N. Y. : 


Over-the-Counter Sevpaities—i sot, _price espa and industry , 
designated—tTroster, Singer & Co., 74 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. es ec he cag cela 

Petroleum Industry 1955 — Annual financial analysis — Chase 
Manhattan Bank, Pine Street, corner of Nassau, New York 15, 
New York. 

Public Utility Common Stocks—Comparative tabulation—G. A. 
Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


° 








=. 


For Banks, Brokers, Dealers— 


GOING TO PRESS 


“YOUR 
OVER THE COUNTER 
LIST” 


Price Grouped and Industry Designated 


TROSTER, SINGER & Co. 


HA 2- Members N. Y. Security Dealers Association 
2400 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Steel Strike &.Its Aftermath—Analysis—Francis I. du Pont & 
~ Co.; 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Turnpike and Bridge Bond Trends—Bulletin—Tripp & Co., 
Inc., 40 Wall Street, New-York 5, N. Y. 


s sad * 
Ameriean Machine & Foundry Co.—Memorandum—The Illinois 
Company, 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 


American Marietta Company—Six months report—Dept. 9, 
American Marietta Company, 101- East Ontario Street, Chi- 
cago-11, Il: 


A. S. Campbell Ce., Inc. — Analysis — Lerner & Co., 10 Post 
Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Ben Franklin Oil & Gas re ae ne Bruce & 
Ce Inc., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. 


British Aluminium Company Ltd. — Analysis — New Yerk 
Hanseatic Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N: Y. 


Chicago Corp.—Analysis—Hicks & Price, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Cities Service ens tae eepean, Lubetkin & Co., 
30’ Pine Street, New York 5, N. 


Clark Centroller ee hes - iahsstes and Company, 
105 East Pikes Peak -Avenue, Colorado Springs, ‘Colo. , 


‘Clary’ Corporation—Bulletin—De. Witt Conklin Organization, ; 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y..Also available is a bulletin 


on Lakey Foundry Corporation. 


Consolidated American Industries, Inc. —Analysis—Ralph - B, 


Leonard & Company, Inc., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. Also available is an analysis of Life Insurance Stecks. 


Cramer Controls Corporation—Report—C. E. Unterberg, Tow- 
bin Co., 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Dixon Chemical & Research Inc.—Bulletin—J. R. Williston & 
Co., 115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Also available is a 
bulletin on Standard Packaging Corporation. 


General Foods—Booklet aboui the company, its plants, research 
programs, etc.—General Foods, 250 North Street, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


Georgia Pacific Corporation—Analysis—Abraham & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Harsco Corporation — Analysis — Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Liberty*Lean Corporation — Card memorandum — Scherck, 
Richter Company, 320 North Fourth Street;,St. Louis 2, Mo. 


McGregor-Doniger,, Iné>—Analysis—Unlistéd Trading Depart-’:: 


ment, Ira Haupt & Co.; 111 Broadway; New York 6, N. Y. 


Mesta Machine Company—Report—Thomson & McKinnon, 11 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Pacific Northwest Pipeline—Memorandum—Pacific Northwest 
Company, Terminal Box 3686, Seattle 24, Wash. Alse avail- 


able are memoranda on Portland Gas & Coke Ce. and Spo- 
kane Natural Gas Co. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. —Analysis—Harris, Upham & Co., 120 . 


Broadway, New York 5, N. Y.. Also. available is the current 
issue of “Pocket Guide for Teday’s Investor.” 


Short Term Investments—Booklet describing various methods 


6f investing temporary funds of corporations and other fi- 
nancial institutions—Salomon Bros. &.Hutzler, 60 Wall-St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 


‘South Shore Oil & Development Co.—Analysis—<Aetna Secu- 


rities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


‘Southdown Sugars, Inc.—Memorandum—Howard, Weil, La- 


bouisse, Friedrichs & Co., 22 Carondelet Street, New Orleans 
12, La. 

Southeastern Telephone Co.—Memorandum—Scott, Horner & 
Mason, Inc., Krise Building, Lynchburg, Va. 


Southland Racing Corp.—Report—General eprentane Corp., 
80 Wall ‘Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Southwest Gas Corp. — Memorandum — First California Com- 
pany, 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20, Calif. 


Travelers Insurance Company—Analysis—Morgan & Co., 634 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif: Also available 
is a study of.Life Insurance company values and stock 
quotations. # 

Western Union—Bulletin—Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available are bulletins on Virginian Rail- 


way, Shamrock Oil & Gas, Warner Lambert, Worthington 
Corp. and Solar Aircraft. 
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Business 
Man’s 
Bookshelf 


British Exports and ccna: Re- 
strictions Abroad — Swiss. Bank 
. Corporation, 15 Nassau Street, 
New York, N. Y. (paper). 
Columbia University Press Fall 
Catalogue 1956—Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway; 
New York 27, N. Y. (paper). 
Ford Industrial Tractor Power— 
Quarterly magazine on how to 
use tractors for handling indus- 
trial materials—Tractor. and Im- 
plement Division,;- Ford Motor 
Company,» Birmingham, . Mich. 
(paper) on request to contrac- 
tors, landscapers, public utili- 
ties, coal yards and other users 
of industrial. equipment. zt 
Legal Qualities of Money, The— 
Arthur Kemp — Pageant Press, 
Inc., 130 West 42nd Street, New 
‘York 36, N. Y. (cloth), $5.00. 
1957 Legislative Program for the 
Improvement of the New York 
State Tax Law—Commerce and 
Industry Association of New 
York, Inc., 99 Church St., New 
York 7, N. Y. (paper). 
Trends in Savings in Pennsyl- 
vania — Joseph F. Bradley — 
Pennsylvania State University, 
Bureau of Business Research, 
University Park, Pa. (paper), 
on, request. 


‘What the United: States Can De 


About India—Eustace Deligman 
—New York University Press, 
Washington Square, New York 
City (cloth). $2.95. 





COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 





Aug. 23, 1956 (Omaha, Neb.) _- 
Nebraska Investors Bankers As- 
sociation annual frolic and field 
day at the Omaha Country Club. 
A cocktail party at the Omaha 
Club will precede the event on 
Aug. 22. 


Sept. 1-21, 1956 (Minneapolis, 
Minn.) 
National Association of Bank 
Women 34th Convention and 
annual meeting at the Hotel 
Radisson. 


Sept. 27, 1956 (Rockford, Ill.) 
Rockford Securities Dealers As- 
sociation seventh annual “‘Fling- 
Ding” at the Forest Hills Coun- 
try Club. 


Oct. 4-6, 1956 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors. 


Oct. 24-27, 1956 (Palm Springs, 
Calif.) 
Nationa] Security Traders Asse- 
ciation Annual Convention at 
the El Mirador Hotel. 





DEPENDABLE MARKETS 

















DEMPSEY-TEGELER & CO.. 








EXECUTIVE 


Vv (38) in Advertising, Promotion and Marketing 


Able Administrator and Planner. Directs ad budgets of over 
$2,500,000, sales distribution, 
planning and training. Experience in depth in both con- 
sumer and industrial products. Interested in position where 
sound diversitication and growth is part of Management’s 
policy. Box C75, Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
25 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


company acquisition, sales, 


























‘Ele ctronic’s Bright Fature and 


The Industry‘s Burning Issues 


By PAUL V. GALVIN* 
President, Motorola, Inc. 


In accepting Medal of Honor Award for outstanding service 
to electronic industry, Motorola head looks into a still 
“youthful industry” and avers “the biggest part of our growth 
and our greatest expansion into complex new fields are still 
ahead of us,” and that the present $6 billion electronics indus- 
try will double in five years, treble in ten years.. Atiacks the 
problem of price wars, raiding technical personnel, and short- 
age of scientific and engineering graduates. 


It was only 50 years ago that 
_-Lee DeForest gave us the vacuum 
‘tube. Oddly, the art slumbered 
“for 25 years before it blossomed 
into radio in , 
‘the 1920s: Ra-. e905 
dio was the  } , 
-first plateau 
-Of growth for 
‘our. industry. 
Thenin 
-about~- 1940 
‘the word 
“electronics” 
began to 
mean some- 
 thmg when 
we. branched 
-out impor- 
tantly from 
. the entertain- 
ment field to 
commercial, industrial and mili- 
‘tary applications. That was our 
‘second plateau of growth. In 1946 
—Television—our third plateau. 
With all of this — compressed 
-into just 30 years—we are today 
still a youthful industry, with 
amazing strength. We're fast- 
‘ growing, volatile, ambitious and 
' @nergetic. 
Greatest Expansion Still Ahead 
And, believe it or not, the big- 
gest part of our growth and our 
greatest expansion into complex 
new fields are still ahead of us. 
The future size of our industry 
-today has something in common 
with an iceberg. The biggest part 
of it is under the surface where 
' you can’t see it. 
_ Along with this phenomenal 
_growth has come an_ increasing 
responsibility on our part to the 
national economy. It’s this aspect 
‘of responsibility that I want to 
discuss. 


In the early days of our indus- 
try, we were a struggling one and 
“mot very important in the econ- 
-omy. What we did one way or 
the other had little effect on the 
- welfare of the nation, or in the 
- general standard of living of the 
- people. There were no rule books 
and if we competed pretty much 
‘on a catch-as-catch-can basis . -. 
if somebody hit below the belt 
.. . the public didn’t get hurt. 


Paul V. Galvin 


Electronics to Support the 
Economy 


But this has been changing 
rapidly, and will become increas- 
ingly important in the future. 
The economy is depending more 
and more on us. Today the elec- 
tronics industry contributes at 
least $6 billion annually to the 

‘economy. In five years this will 
double. In 10 years it will treble. 


Perhaps in 20 years electronics 
will have attained an immensity 
and a predominance in the United 
States economy that it will be the 
parent of industries with which it 
now has a cousin or a supplier 
relationship. House appliances 
comprise a good example. Office 

. equipment and aircraft are indus- 
tries to think about. 


A fundamental challenge to all 
of us in this industry, while mov- 
ing up to the next plateau of 
growth, is to be worthy of the 

- responsibility we’ll enjoy for the 
. mation’s economic welfare. We 


*An address by Mr. Galvin before the 
Radio-Electronics-Television Manufactur- 
ers Association, Chicago, Ill. 
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ean’t let the nation down. We 
cant let the consumer down. We 
can’t let each other down. 


We must recognize that this re- 
sponsibility will grow to the de- 
gree that our importance in the 
economy grows. We must face up 
to the need for a matching sta- 
bility in our industry. , 


Prudence and General Welfare 


I will use but two examples to 
show how we must exercise in- 
creased prudence, and how we 
must place the ‘general welfare 
a fleeting questionable 
competitive advantage for the in-- 
dividual on occasion. 


The first is the problem of 
price wars. Lower prices for elec- 
tronics goods which result from 
engineering advances and manu- 
facturing efficiencies are to be 
earnestly sought. But price cuts 
achieved either at the expense of 
reasonable profit for the investor 
or at the penalty of product qual- 
ity for the consumer harm the 
industry and render a disservice 
to the hation’s economy. We shall 
be put to the test of prudence and 
good judgment in this .area. : 

As a second example, the 
cavalier raiding of technical peo- 
ple from one company to another 
for the most part doesn’t show 
wisdom. The advancement of the 
engineering profession is a_ fine 
thing to which we all should sub- 
scribe. But, it makes no sense to 
lift an engineer from a project 
for which he’s well qualified, and 
place him on another project for 
which he’s not qualified. 


This kind of expedient raiding 
penalizes the defense program in 
some cases; it postpones the in- 
troduction of innovations in con- 
sumer goods on occasion; and it 
makes the professional engineer 
a pawn in a game he cannot con- 
trol. 


Qualified Engineers Here and in 
Ss. S. R 


We must find a mature approach 
to the need for adequate qualified 
engineers, rather than the ex- 
pediency of raiding. We must co- 
operate with higher education in 
efforts to see that all specially 
qualified young people get the 
opportunity fer the right kind of 
technical training so that our na- 
tional solution to _ electronics 
problems in the future will sus- 
tain our international leadership. 


We must not allow a situation 
to persist in which Russia grad- 
uates 60,000 engineers annually, 
while the U. S. graduates 20,000. 


We must not relinquish scien- 
tific supremacy by default. 


These two problems are not 
cited here to create burning issues 
within our industry. They’re cited 
merely as contemporary examples 
to demonstrate what the nation 
and the consuming public have a 
right to expect of a dynamic, suc- 
cessful industry to which it has 
given a $6 billion overwhelming 
vote of confidence. 


I commend these problems— 
and the others which are familiar 
to you—as worthy of your best 
efforts. For my own part, I look 
forward to sharing in your efforts 
to solve these problems through 
the years ahead. 
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Bankers Considering Possible Underwriting 
For European Coal & Stee! Community 
Project being studied by banking group headed by Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., First Boston Corp., and Lazard Freres & Co. 


The announcement by the High 
Authority of the European Coal 
and Steel Community in Luxem- 
bourg July 9 that an Amer- 
ican banking group consisting of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., The First Bos- 
ton Corporation and Lazard Freres 
& Co., has been appointed to study 
the possibility of a-loan to-be 
issued on the American market is 
the first step on the part of the 
High Authority to come to the 
American market for public funds. 
Question of when the loan is to be 
floated, the amount and terms will 
be studied by the banking- group 
and will depend on market condi- 
tions. 


The European Coal and Steel 
Community was established by a 
treaty entered into by the govern- 
ments of Belgium, France, Ger- 
many; Italy, Luxembourg, and-the 
Netherlands. The Community was 


organized in 1952 to remain in- 


force for 50 years. 


‘Essential object of the ° Com-’ 
munity is to provide a single mar-: 


ket within these countries for coal 


and steel and coal and steel prod- 
ucts free of competitive condi- 
tions, national tariffs and other 
forms of national protection or 
subsidies which interfere with 
free movement of these products. 

The Community is a concrete 
realization of the “Schuman Plan” 
sponsored by the former French 
Foreign Minister, Robert Schuman 
and Jean Monnet, French banker. 
The Community also had strong 
support of Chancellor Konrad Ad- 
enauer of Germany and former 
Belgian Premier Paul-Henri 
Spaak, as well as other leading 
European statesmen. 


Gross sales of the Community, 
are running approximately at the 


rate of $7 billion annually. Indi- . 
-nity are investing in expansion 
-moves at the rate of $1 billion 
. annually. 


conform to policies and regula- - 


vidual firms in the Community 
retain their identity and operate 
in their traditional. manner, but 


tions of the Community. 


Enterprises within the Commu- - 


nity are producing at a rate of 
over 50 million tons of steel and 
250 tons of coal annually. 


‘now affiliated with McGhee 
Company of Cleveland. 
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The High Authority is empow~ 
ered to levy. a tax on the member 
firms up to 1% per annum ‘on 
gross sales. Since its organization, 
the High Authority has levied an 
amount less than 1%, resulting in 
a revenue of about $50 million an- 
nually. Of this income, the High 
Authority has set aside a fund of 
$100 million to guarantee any ob- 
ligations into which it has entered. 


. In 1954 the High Authority bor- 
rowed $100 million from the U.S. 
Export-Import Bank for 25 years 
at a-3'7/8% interest rate. In addi- 
tion it has borrowed foreign cur- 
rencies equivalent to $17 million 
in Belgium, Germany and Luxem- 
bourg, and within the past month, 
$12 million on the Swiss private 
capital market. : 


These funds have been re-lent 
to firms in the Community: for 


expansion of coal mines, coking 


plants, power plants and iron ore 


“mines. 


_The firms within the Commu- 


With McGhee & Company 
(Special toTae Prnanctat Curowtctz) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Earl Hooper 2 
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DIRECTORS 


President 


ALEX H. ARDREY 
FRANCIS S. BAER 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 


JAMES C. BRADY President, 


Brady Security & Realty Corporation 


JOHN M. BUDINGER Vice President & 


Chairman of the Advixory Committce 
$. SLOAN COLT 


HOWARD S. CULLMAN 
Cullman Bros., Inc. 


Chairman of the Board 
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ice Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM B. GIVEN, JR. Chairman, 
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"inance Committee, 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
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President and Director 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
% i) 


+ ) 


Cash and Due from Banks . ... 
-U. S. Government Securities. . 
BOOae SS See Re 
State and Municipal Securities. . 
Other Securities and Investments . 


Banking Premises. . . . . .; 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 


ASSETS 


Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc. . 


Assets Deposited against Bonds Borrowed. 


LLABILITIES 


it « 
% a MA les 
30, 19 


oo 


- $ 675,942,270.05 
2. 450,407,955.19 
- *%  1,496,007,518.54 
15,071,161.39 

° 20,499,819.95 
"per aa 19,823,413.89 
7,421,725.09 
20,331,589.26 


5,606,000.00 
$2,711,111,453.36 














Surplus 

Undivided Profits . 
Dividend Payable July 15, 1956 
Deposits 2". 0. Ye 8 


Acceptances Outstanding $23,109 

Less Amount in Portfolio 1,721 
Liability Under Bonds Borrowed . 
Other Liabilities . . . 





6 ltl 
i - 


Capital (par value $10 per share) « $ 40,299,500.00 
150,000,000.00 


. _ $0,206,575.69 


Reserve for Taxes, Accrued Expenses, etc. . 


5191.03 

566.86 21,387,624.17 
nt 5,606,000.00 
pees 2,405,016.45 


Assets carried at $153,446,756.78 on June 30, 1956, were pledged to secure deposits and for 
other purposes. 


$ 240,506,075.69 
2,820,965.00 


2,413,571,486.35 


24,814,285.70 





$2,711,111,453.36 
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The Encouraging Outlook for 
General Industrial Equipment 


By EDWIN J. SCHWANHAUSSER* 
t President, Worthington Corporation 


Worthington head believes “it is almost impossible not to 
bullish” about the broad ouflook for the equipment industry 
for the next ten years—assuming peace, reasonable labor 
leadership and monetary stability. Industries surveyed and 
found to offer most encouraging prospects are: new atomic 


equipment; air conditioning; 


electrical power; sewage dis- 


posal, water reclamation and purification; construction, and 

chemical and related industries. Mr. Schwanhausser expects 

capital spending to increase at a faster rate than GNP—which 

is estimated to average 3.7% increase per year, or $550 billion 
in ten years—due to growing automation need. 


Our 14 major product lines 
include pumps, air conditioning 
and refrigeration units, compres- 
sors, internal combustion engines, 
steam tur- 
bines, gener- 
ating equip- 
ment, con- 
struction 
equipment, 
electric mo- 
tors, control 
valves and 
regulators,and 
other ma- 
chinery. It is 
fair to say, 
therefore, that 
our activities 
cut across the 
general equip- 
ment field, 
and that some of the ideas we 
have about the future may throw 
light on the broad outlook for the 
equipment industry in the next 
several years. 


The outlook in our judgment 
—to come to the point at once— 
is decidedly promising. 

We believe this because we 
serve a half-dozen or more basic 
industries whose growth has been 
phenomenal and whose future 
holds immense promise. 

This is an incredible era. New 
ideas are rendered obsolete’ al- 
most at once by newer and better 
ideas that challenge our ingenuity 
“3 engineers and manufacturers, 
Worthington’s business is’ build- 
jing machines to do man’s work 
for him. We are engineers of eco- 
nomic change. As such we have 
to keep our sights on the in- 
credible implications of scientific, 
engineering and industrial prog- 
ress. When you do that. it is al- 
most impossible not to be bullish 
about the next ten years. 

This bullishness is justified, it 
reems to me, with only three 
basic qualifications which are 
within the realm of attainment. 
irst, our forecasts obviously de- 
pend on continued world peace. 
second, an enlightened or at any 
vate a reasonable labor leader- 
whip is required; and third, a firm 
control over the forces of infla- 
tion. Given those three things— 
peace, intelligent labor leader- 
ship, and monetary stability—we 
ere on the threshold of a great 
mew era of industrial progress. 

But let’s get down to cases. 


The Out!ook for Atomic 
Equipment 

I sa‘'d a moment ago that we 
are engineers of economic change. 
Whe development of nuclear 
power is an outstanding example 
of what I mean. It took thou- 
sands of years for man to pro- 
gress from primitive fire to the 
mmedern power station. Yet in less 
than 11 years since the first atom 
bomb, we are already designing 
power stations to use nuclear 
fuel. Our company, for one, is 
engaged on a nuclear project that 
will go a long way toward pro- 
@ucing electric power at costs 
comparable to those of conven- 
tional power plants. We, of 
(a 


*An aidress by Mr. Schwanhausser be- 
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fore the Machinery & Allied Products In- 
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course, are not building the re- 
actors themselves. We leave the 
primary cycle to others whose 
background and position in that 
field enables them to make the 
greatest contribution with the 
earliest chance of return, and we 
concentrate on the secondary 
cycle and a few items in the pri- 
mary cycle such as coolant pumps. 


Thus the application of nuclear 
fission has given birth to what is 
essentially a new industry—the 
atomic equipment industry. Its 
outlook staggers the imagination. 


In the marine field for ex- 
ample, there are already two 
atomic-powered submarines 
(both, ’'m proud to say carrying 
special Worthington equipment). 
All submarines in the Navy’s 
building program for the fiscal 
year ending in 1957 will be pro- 
pelled by nuclear power. Next on 
the Navy’s schedule are nuclear- 
powered surface ships — first a 
eruiser, then an aircraft carrier. 
Nuclear propulsion units for a 
tanker are already on the draw- 
ing boards, at the request of the 
Maritime Commission. 


We are presently engaged on a 
project related to the application 
of nuclear power to aircraft. 
Prototype units for test purposes 
are soon-to be built, and no doubt 
the atomic airplane will become 
a reality in the foreseeable future. 

Think what atomic. submarines, 
atomic cruisers, atomic aircraft 
carriers, atomic tankers and 


atomic aircraft will mean to the 


equipment industry! Ten years 
from now the makers of pumps, 
motors, control devices and all 
the other equipment required in 
the atomic field may find their 
productive capacity hard pressed 
to meet the requirements of nu- 
clear applications. 

This doesn’t mean that every 
manufacturer jumping into atomic 
equipment can count on scooping 
up money by the hatful. It is 
going to take costly experiment- 
ing and much imagination, pa- 
tience and hard work to lick all 
the technical problems involved. 
But surely the potential for great 
progress—and ultimate profit— 
is there. 


The Future of Air Conditioning 


As equipment manufacturers, 
.we are deeply impressed with the 
almost unlimited promise offered 
by another relatively new field— 
air conditioning. Annual sales of 
this industry have passed the $1 
billion mark and there are con- 
fident predictions that they will 
reach $5 billion in less than 10 
years hence. The most spectacular 
gains are likely to be made in 
central systems for office build- 
ings and for homes. 

Retail establishments, such as 
stores, beauty shops, supermarkets 
and motels, have found that they 
just can’t keen their trade if they 
don’t go in for air conditioning. 
Offices and factories that aren’t 
air conditioned find it hard to 
hold their best workers. 

The efficiency of office per- 
sonnel performing mental work 
drops sharply after the tempera- 
ture goes above the mid-70’s. 
Studies show that at 85 degrees 
there is a 20% loss of efficiency 


and at 95 degrees a 50% loss. . The 
average drop in mental efficiency 
during hot summer days is about 


40%. No wonder business man- 
agement is turning more and more 
to air conditioning. Hardly a new 
office building of any size goes 
up today without it, and hundreds 
of old buildings are being re- 
modeled to provide it. In one city, 
New York, 52 large office build- 
ings are being remodeled and 50 
include air conditioning. There 
is a real economic stake in cool 
and comfortable indoor climate 
the year round. 


More and more homes are air 
conditioned today. In fact, we at 
Worthington believe the most 
promising market lies in residen- 
tial central systems, that keep 
the home cool in summer and 
warm in winter. Four vears ago 
only 15,000 such units were so!d. 
Last year the total had increased 
six-fold. The industry expects to 
sell half a million of these units 
annually by the early 1960’s. Ana- 
lysts predict that the home with- 
out air conditioning will in 10 
years be as obsolete as the home 
without central heating is today. 


The Power Picture 


The growth of air conditioning 
vitally affects the demand for 
electric power. Air conditioned 
offices, retail establishments, fac- 
tories and homes will put.a heavy 
summer load on our public utili- 
ties comparable to the former 
winter peaks. 

This will support the continued 
expansion of generating facilities, 
which in turn will mean more 
orders for all the equipment that 
goes into central power plants. It 
is well known that the electric 
utilities have scarcely been able 
to keep up with the demands of 
power-hungry America. : 

A recent McGraw-Hill survey 
anticipates continued increase of 
expenditures by the electric utili- 
ties in each of the next three 
years, and a 33% increase in gen- 
erating capacity is forecast by 
1959. The outlook for equipment 
makers in the power field is ex- 
tremely favorable, both  short- 
range and long-range. 

Did you ever stop to count the 
number of motors at work in your 
own home? The total may surprise 
you. You have the washing ma- 
chine, clothes dryer, sewing 
machine, vacuum cleaner, record 
player, electric razor and the very 
latest thing—electric scissors. You 
have the dish-washers, refriger- 
ator, deep freezer, electric mixer, 
exhaust fan and garbage disposal 
unit. You have the oil burner and 
the air conditioner, and then per- 
haps you have the power mower, 
the automatic hedge clipper and 
perhaps a power saw or some 
other power tool in the workshop 
—making a total of at least 17 
motors in the average home. 

If you add electrical appliances 
— iron, toaster, coffee percolator, 
curling iron, radio, TV set, tape 
recorder, electric stove, electric 
frying pan, rotisserie or broiler— 
you have a formidable load of 
electric power facilities. It seems 
to me that the trend toward 
mechanized equipment in the 
home will never stop. 


The Coming Crisis in Water 


Another expanding industry of 
the next decade is going to be 
sewage disposal and water re- 
clamation and purification. 

The expansion of population 
and of industry has put a fearful 
strain on municipal water sup- 
plies. Thousands of cities are only 
partially equipped to satisfy the 
demand for the ever-more- 
precious resource—water. The per 
capita use of water has grown et 
a startling rate—from a little over 
50 gallons a dav in the 1970’s to 
an estimated 125 gallons today in 
smaller cities and 225 gallons in 
areas the size of Chicago. And 
these figures do not even include 
use of water by industry, a use 
increasing so fast that it defies 
accurate measurement. At the 
same time we are faced with a 
diminishing supply: Water tables 


across the country are going down 
all the. time. Indeed some sections 
have already reached the danger 
point. The U. S. Army Chief of 
Engineers cites as areas close to 
the borderline many parts of 
Texas, Oklahoma, the great basin 
of Utah and periodically certain 
sections of the Plains States and 
the Western States. 


There are two solutions to the 
water problem. They both involve 
heavy capital investment. One is 
to pump pctable water from 
where it is to where it isn’t. Giant 
Worthington pumps at Tracy, 
California, for example, lift the 
equivalent cf a river 250 feet wide 
and 75 feet deen to a height of 200 
feet and empty it into a canal to 
furnish life-giving water 120 mile, 
southward. 


The other soltion is the re- 
covery and purification of waste 
water that has already been used. 
We can have all the water we 
need in this country if we don’t 
waste it. The sewage disposal and 
water purification industry is stil) 
in its infancy. For equipment 
makers in this field the movnting 
water shortage should prove a 
business bonanza in the next 
decade. 


The Building Boom 


Some 40,000 miles of new inter- 
state highways and turnpikes will 
soon gridiron this nation. Only 
recently the House and Senate 
agreed on legislation that will 
kick off the biggest single road 
building program in our history, 
involving some $50 billion during 
the next 13 years. 

It is long overdue. Since 1945 
the number of vehicles on the 
road has almost doubled to some 
60 million. Their yearly mileage 
has more than doubled, to an esti- 
mated 575 billion miles. Yet, al- 
though today’s cars and trucks 
weigh more end travel faster — 
traffic permitting — this added 
load must be carried by a high- 
way system that has only in- 
creased meagerly in capacity since 
1940. The highway building pro- 
gram which is expected to creat2 
270,000 new jobs within the next 
four years will require large 
quantities of rock drills, paving 
breakers, conerete mixers of all 
kinds, road pavers and other road 
building equipment. 

We envision a tremendous con- 
struction activity not only in high- 
ways in the next 10 years but in 
commercial buildings, retail es- 
tablishments, apartment houses 
and public buildings, as a result cf 
the mounting pressure of ponu'a- 
tion. There is 2 pressing need for 
new schools. The Office of Educa- 
tion says that 476,000 new elass- 
rooms costing $16 billion will be 
needed by 1959. 

Meanwhile, industry’s program 
fer new plants and capital equio- 
ment continues to expand. The 
latest McGraw-Hill survey reports 
that U. S. bsiness now plans 
capital expenditures of almost $39 
billion in 1956, a 30% increase 
over spending in 1955. And busi- 
ness already has plans to exceed 
the 1955 level of spending in every 
year from 1956 through 1959. 


Chemicals: $2 billion a Month 


The largest capacity increases 
planned for 1956-59 are in the 
chemical and related industries. 
Anytime you're feeling gloomy 
about the economic future, take a 
look at chemicals. Sales of this 
lusty industry broke throvgh the 
$2 billion a month barrier in June 
a year ago. More than 40% of 
chemical sales are composed of 
products that did not exist in 1936. 
Last year alone, 426 new chemi- 
cals and chemical products were 
introduced. 

The dynamic growth of petro- 
chemicals alone is astounding. In 
1930 petrochemicals represented 
less than 5% of the organic chem- 
jieals used in this country. In 1955, 
this figure was close to 80%. In 
the next 20 years the production 
of ethylene is expected to triple 
and the production of butylene to 
double. Meanwhile, production of 
plastics which soared from 6 mil- 
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lion pounds in 1922 to nearly 3 
billion pounds in 1954, is expected 
to reach 5 billion pounds in 1960. 
For as far ahead as we can see, 
the chemical and petroleum in- 
dustries are going to constitute an 
for pumps, 
compressors. electric motors and 
controls, variable speed drives, 
power plant equipment, air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ome and other general equip- 
ment. 


GNP of $550 Billion in Ten Years 


The total annual volume of 
goods and serviees produced in 
this country today is about $400 
billion. In 10 years this figure for 
the Gross National Product is ex- 
pected to hit $550 billion, an in- 
crease of about 37%. This ex- 
pected increase, averaging 3.7% 
a year, does not seem at all un- 
reasonable. 


I think it is fair to say that a 
37% increase in Gross National 
Product is going to require an in- 
crease of at least the same pro- 
portion in capital spending. In 
fact, my own guess is that capital 
spending will increase faster—in 
other words, that plant and equip- 
ment capacity will go up at a 
sharper rate than the GNP. > 

The reason is this: 


In spite of population increases, 
the available labor supply in the 
next 10 years is not going to in- 
crease fast enough to handle the 
demands of industrial production. 
It takes 64 million employed 
today to produce a GNP of $400 
billion. Not even the most opti- 
mistic forecasters see an increase 
in labor supply in 10 years that 
will keep pace with the expected 
rise in the GNP to $550 billion. 
How then, will the rise take 
place? One answer, of course, is 
automation. If we cannot increase 
production sufficiently by addi- 
tional manpower, or if'an unwise 
labor leadership pushes labor 
costs beyond an economic limit, 
then we will no doubt incréase 
the productivity of our available 
working force by accelerating the 
development of automation to 
spread our manpower further. 

That is why I think capital 
spending is going to increase at an 
even faster rate than the GNP. 
Some economists have cast grave 
doubt on the ability of the econ- 
omy to provide the capital re- 
quirements for the increased GNP 
mentioned above. This, however, 
is too involved an issue for the 
scope of this paper. 


The Automated Age 


The meaning of automation was 
brought home to me in a very 
personal way a few weeks ago 
when I attended dedication cere- 
monies of the new Kyger Creek 
Station of the Ohio Valley Elec- 
tric Corporation. This fine plant 
—the very latest thing in power 
generation—supplies one million 
kilowatts of electricity for the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s new 
gaseous diffusion plant near Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. The plant has five 
surface condensers which, at the 
time of their manufacture, were 
the largest ever built, and it has 
15 high-pressure boiler feed 
pumos and deaerators and evap- 
orator preheaters, all supplied by 
ve ( CossdssPeooll, ' 

The tour through the plant was 
nicely arranged for the 1,200 
guests, but unfortunately it was 
not laid out to include about three 
operating levels below the main 
floor, where much of the auxiliary 
equipment is installed, and which 
was the one place I wanted to see 
most since it contained our equip- 
ment. By special visitors’ permit 
some of us were allowed to go 
through the lower operating 
levels, which we did in some 
detail. We were there a good half 
hour or more. With every main 
unit running in this one-million 
kilowatt power station, we did not 
cross the path of one single opera- 
tor on watch below the main 
operating level during our visit. 

Leaving this automated base- 
ment we ascended to the control 
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room, a circular room hardly any 
bigger than my office in New 
York. There we saw the control 
panels dotted with push buttons 
and animated with various colored 
Signal lights. From this one room 
the entire plant is operated both 
mechanically and electrically. Of 
special interest in the center of 
the panel is a television receiving 
screen which shows a continuous 
picture of the water level in the 
boiler drums. A few skilled men 
in that room do the checking, 
regulating and controlling of a 
gigantic power station that, in 


' other days; would have required 


large crews on continuous duty 
around the cleck. Such are the 
benefits of automation — ever 
greater productivity with fewer 
and fewer human hands. 


Conclusion 


- Inevitably I look at the future 
through the eyes of the company I 
know best. Our projections for the 
next five years in just a few of 
our product line markets selected 
more or less at random will indi- 
cate the basis of our thinking. In 
power engines (gas, oil and dual- 
fuel) we anticipate a 53% increase 


‘by 1961; in engine-driven com- 


pressor units, an increase of 44%; 
‘and in motor and steam driven 


compressors an increase of 70% 


making a weighted average of 
58% for the three product lines 
combined. 

If we project the figures 10 
years ahead, instead of five, we 
believe the potential markets can 
be expected to produce at least 
double the business in 1966, than 
the industry is enjoying today. It 
must be expected, of course, that 
the competitive division of this 
forecast increase will be a._matter 
of survival of the fittest, with 
some additional new entrants in 
the fields. 

I have not even mentioned one 
industry that will continue to re- 
quire. great quantities of equip- 
ment: national defense. Since- the 
origin of this country’ we have 
been spared the expense of main- 
taining a standing army. Now we 
have come to a period when it is 
obvious we will have to maintain 
a large permanent defense estab- 
lishment. For as far as we can see 
ahead the United States will have 
to sustain an economy of guns 
and butter. 


To recapitulate: We see almost 
unlimited requirements for our 
products and equipment in the 
expanding chemical industry, the 
petroleum industry, the natural 
gas industry, in construction, in 
electric power generation, in 
water handling, in air condition- 
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ing and refrigeration, in elec- 
tronics and in the fabulous new 
field of atomic energy. “It is hard 
to feel pessimistic,” says the June 
letter of the First National City 
Bank of New York, “when so 
much basic strength is visible.” 

Truly we live in an age of 
miracles—a dynamic age in which 
new ideas, new . processes, - new 
ways of doing things continually 
crowd out the old. The restless, 
experimenting spirit ‘of this era 
must surely carry our produc- 
tivity, .our capital expenditures, 
our. inventiveness-to new and sus- 
tained heights—provided. we- are 
fortunate enough to avoid war, 
and sensible enough to escape in- 
flation." 
‘Heilbronner- With Loewi 

(Special to Tue Financia CuRonicie) 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Ralph L. 
Heilbronner has become associated 
with Loewi & Co., Inc., 225 East 
Mason Street, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Heilbronner for many years was 
Vice-President of Holeproof Ho- 
siery Co. 

Robert Lussow and Willard F. 
Murphy have also been added to 
the firm’s staff. 


Chase Manhattan. 
Museum of Moneys 


The Chase Manhattan Bank’s 
Museum of Moneys, a unique col- 
lection of 75,000 specimens, has 
opened to the public in a new 
location at 1254 Avenue of the 
Americas (RCA _ Building’ -in 
Rockefeller Center). Previously 
locatéd at 13 Broad Street in the 
heart of the financial district, the 
Museum has been moved to the 


mid-town area in order to make 


it more conveniently aecessible to 
the general public, especially to 
school and educational groups and 
to. out-of-town visitors: 

During the year ended May 31, 
more than 60,000. persons visited 
the Museum including people 
from every state in the Union and 
60 foreign countries. 


Among the odd and curious 


moneys displayed at the Museum , 


are the Yap Islanders’ great stone 
wheels, beaver skins used as cur- 
rency in colonial times, spear 


coins of the Congo, spade-shaped © 


money of ancient China and sev~ 


eral coins of Biblical times such ~ 


as the Roman “tribute penny” and 
the “widow’s mite.” The Museum 
also contains a number of checks 
signed by Presidents of the United 
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States, Federal Reserve Notes in 
denominations ranging from $1 to 
$10,000 and. a collection of coins 
and currencies of the 76 countries 
comprising the United Nations. 
The Museum will be open daily 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. except 
weekends and holidays. 


Arthur W. Graham Now 
With Francis I. Du Pont 
(Special to THe Frnancrat Curonicie) 
OMAHA, Neb. — Arthur W. 
Graham is now associated with 
Francis I. du-Pont & Co., Omzha 
Grain Exchange. Mr. Graham was 
formerly with Central Republic 
Company and Cruttenden & Co. 
In the past he conducted his own 
investment business in Qmaha. _. 


Seine Stern Brothers 


(Special to THe Frnancrat CHrontcie). 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. — Thomas 
L. Wilkerson is now affiliated 
with Stern Brothers & Co., 1009 
Baltimore Avenue. 


B. C. Ziegler Adds 


(Special to THe Frnancrat CHronicis) 
WEST BEND, Wis. — Ralph R. 
Marquardt is now connected with 
B. C. Ziegler and Company, Se- 
curity Building. 
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This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to sell or as a solicitation of an 


buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


2,570,846 Shares 


Sperry Rand Corporation 


Common Stock 
(Par Value 50¢ Per Share) 


Holders of the Company's outstanding Common Stock are being offered the right to subscribe at $20.50 
per share for the above shares at the rate of -1 new share for each 10 shares held of record July 9, 1956. 
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| shares and, both during and following the subscription period, may offer shares of Common. Stock 
as set forth in the Prospectus. 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such 
of the undersigned or other dealers or brokers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 
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‘Ending the Business Cycle 
Through Successful Investing 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


In forecasting the end of employment and a happizr world “if 
educators would give more attention to character building 
and economic laws,” Mr. Babson advises storing up cash during 
the next depression. Expresses preference for buying revenue 
bonds after the electric, gas, water plant or the pike is in oper- 
ation, and views with disfavor second-grade revenue bonds. 


Many people are disturbed over 
the way the stock market has act- 
ed during the past few weeks. In 
short, the Industrial Averages 
dropped from 
a high of 521 
to a low of 
469.. Those, 
however, who 
have read this 
column  dur- 
ing the past 
months are 
not surprised. 

Losses in the 
stock market 
are due pri- 
marily to sel- 
fishness. This 
applies to even 
the “‘conserva- 
tive investor,” 
so called. He tries to get a higher 
rate of return than his investment 
deserves, or else he tries to avoid 
paying income taxes by buying 
second-grade revenue bonds’ is- 
sued by “authorities” of turnpikes 
or of small communities, mostly in 
the South. Unless the investor 
supplies something along with his 
money, he is headed for trouble. 


This is not a criticism of small 
towns and cities. I much prefer 
“full obligation” bonds of such 
small communities to the bonds of 
big cities. ,These latter usually 
both suffer trom poor government 
and also would be vulnerable in 
case of World War III. “Bigness” 
is no more a good measure of a 
community’s credit than of a man’s 
character. There also are good 
revenue bonds; but I like to buy 


- Reger W. Babson 


them after the electric, gas, or 
water plant has been installed, or 
after the pike has been built. 


We Can’t Cheat Natural Laws 


Statistics show that the nation is 
increasing its wealth only about 
34%2% a year. In order for an in- 
vestor to get safely more than 4% 
he must render some real service. 
In addition, let me add that the 
small cities are growing more 
healthily than the big cities. I 
have noticed that most of the sen- 
sible graduates from college this 
June have insisted upon taking 
jobs in smaller cities. Such places 
are having the soundest growth, 
are the best in which to bring up 
a family, and should be the safest 
in case of World War III. 


The Bible tells us that the fruits 
we get out of life equal only what 
we put into it. Surely, in the long 
run, we reap only what we sow. 
Action and Reaction applies not 
only to mechanics, chemistry, and 
all the physical sciences, but to 
character building as well. All 
natural laws apply to successful 
investing as well as to successful 
living. Money can temporarily be 
secured through begging, stealing, 
or speculating; but usually such 
money is lost, or the so-called 
owner dies of a heart attack. Very 
seldom does such money do the 
children and grandchildren much 
good. 


Too Much Education? 


I believe in Education; we prob- 
ably cannot get too much of the 
right kind. This especially applies 
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When You Bank-Think | 


Statement of Condition as at the Close of 
Business 


JUNE 30, 1956 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks____ 
U. S. Government Securities__ 


$ 36,594,948.24 
44,039,054.96 


State, County and Municipal 


Securities 
Other Securities 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock__ 
Guaranteed or Insured 


Loans 


12,050,537 .18 
2,172,014.92 
465,900.00 


by the U. S. Government or 


its Agencies 


Other Loans and Discounts___ 
Interest Accrued Receivable__ 
Bank Premises and Equipment 


22,659,834.41 
77,871,515.90 
816,159.37 
3,461,676.58 


Investments Indirectly Repre- 


senting Bank Premises____ 


Other Real Estate 
Other Resources 


4,715,000.00 
55,938.62 
495,184.13 _ 


$205,397,764.31 











LIABILITIES 


osits: 


emand ___$137,926,056.06 
46,990,600.56 


Time 


$184,916,656.62 





Reserves-—-Taxes and Interest_ 


Reserve 
Losses 

Unearned Discount 

Other Liabilities 


for Possible 


Capital Stock__$ 8,430,000.00 
7,100,000.00 


2,347 ,636.83 


Su 
Prefits .... 


698,752.36 


302,497 .87 
1,443,834.08 
158,386.55 


Loan 


17,877,636.83 





TOTAL LIABILITIES __._ $205,397,764.31 


F IRST NATIONAL 


HEAD OFFICE: PHOENIX 
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to Atomic Engineering and Busi- 
ness Administration. Education as 


it is passed-‘out’ today ‘by “High 


Schools and Colleges will never 
help the graduate to build up an 
estate and keep it. The honest and 
successful way to create a fortune 
is by rendering service. To do so 
requires that you and I store up 
cash during these boom times so 
as to help the nation when it again 
“goes through the wringer.” But 
should we expect a college pro- 
fessor who has not-done success- 
ful investing for himself to teach 
it to others? 

Those of us who will then have 
the cash to buy, build, and invest, 
during the next period of depres- 
sion, will render great service. For 
this service we will be richly re- 
warded... The savings which we 
are holding today to invest then 
should be multiplied two or three 
times in a short period. If educa- 
tors would give more attention to 
character building and economic 
laws, and arouse in sufficient stu- 
dents a desire for service, f fore- 
cast that unemployment could be 
eliminated and we would have a 
much happier world. 


Toronto Brokers Get 
Fast New Service 


TORONTO, Canada — The To- 
ronto Stock Exchange has pro- 
vided its brokers with a new quo- 
tation service giving the latest 
bid and ask questions — flashing 
them electronically as fast as price 
changes occur at the Toronto 
Stock Exchange. 

With the new system, Toronto’s 
stock brokers will be able to see, 
right in their own offices, a con- 
tinuous display of bid and ask 
prices on 50 leading stocks. These 
prices appear on an electronically 
activated display board, a system 
which is new for stock exchange 
procedure anywhere. The prices 
appear a few seconds after they 
are made on the floor of the Ex- 
change. By having these bid and 
ask quotations constantly before 
them, the brokers can counsel 
their clients far more quickly and 
efficiently. Until now, these prices 
could only be obtained on a one- 
stock-at-a-time basis, printed on 
a dial activated ticker tape. 

The new service was ordered 
last year by the Toronto Stock 
Exchange to enable its members 
to cope with the phenomenal vol- 
ume of recent markets which had 
ranged to a high of 13% million 
shares in a single session. This 
share trading far exceeds any 
other stock exchange on the North 
American continent. 

Toronto’s 1955 trading of 1.5 
billion shares more than doubled 
its 1954 record, and 1956 figures 
are heading for a new peak. 

The electronic equipment which 


provides this new service is the 


Magnetronic Bid-Asked. Display 
System, furnished on lease by 
Teleregister (Canada) Ltd. Ini- 
tially, 23 of these systems are be- 
ing installed and others are under 
contract. The individual systems 
will be installed and maintained 


by Canadian National Telegraphs 
who are also providing the com- 
munication facilities. The system 
wil eventually reach other cities, 
but at present only ‘Toronto mem- 
bers will receive the service. 


A. G. Becker Adds 


(Special to Tue Financiat CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. — Robert S. 
Prusin has been added to the staff 
of ‘A. G. Becker & Co. Incorpo- 
rated, 120 South La Salle Street, 
members of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges. 


With Doyle, O’Connor 
(Special to Tue Financia, CHronicie) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—John H. Boyd 
has become associated with Doyle, 
O’Connor & Co., 135 South La 
Salle Street. He was formerly 
with Goodbody & Co. 
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Historical Price-Earnings ~ 
Relationships 


By ANTHONY GAUBIS 
Investment Counselor 


Citing previous market periods, Mr. Gaubis emphasizes that 
stocks sell on basis of currently anticipated earnings, rather 
than on definite knowledge of exact earnings to be actually 
reported. Notes habit of market to look ahead, with tendency 
of price-earnings ratios to rise as earnings decline, and vice- 
versa. On basis of such past evidence, coupled with present 
earnings projections, concludes 520-530 level for the Dow- 
ones Average may constitute market peak. 


Among the more frequently 
quoted statistics by market stu- 
dents in attempts to answer the 
question: “How high is too high?” 
are the prices 
recorded by 
the Dow- 

Jones Indus- 

trial Average 

in relation to 

earnings for 

individual 

years in the 

past. We ftre- 

quently see 

references, for 

example, to 

the fact that 

“Stocks sold 

up to 19 times 

Teen oad at 17 Anthony Gaubis 
times earnings at the high for the 
year in 1937,” with the implication 
that such ratios might be consid- 
ered “normal” for a bull market 
high. Unfortunately, few financial 
writers take the trouble to look 
behind the data on earnings for 
individual years, with the result 
that they unwittingly give an un- 
realistic and misleading picture 
of the possible significance of 
price - earnings relationships at 
previous market peaks. 

To appraise properly the his- 
torical significance of the price- 
earnings ratios at which stocks 
have sold at the high for any year, 
it is important to keep in mind 
the fact the stocks sell on the basis 
of currently anticipated earnings, 
rather than on any knowledge of 
the exact level of earnings to be 
reported for a given period. For 
example, during the spring and 
summer of 1929, it was generally 
expected that earnings for that 
year would show an increase of 
about 50% to 60% above those 
reported for 1928, to about $25 a 


share, for the stocks which then 
made up the Dow-Jones Industrial 


Average. Since such companies as 
U. S. Steel and Bethlehem Steel 
were able to report income for the 
first six months of 1929 of more 
than double that of the first half 
of the preceding 12 months, it was 
not difficult to accept the view 
that even at the high of 381 
touched in September, 1929, stocks 
were being quoted, on the aver- 
age, for about 15 times. earnings. 
The fact that the record subse- 
quently showed that at the 1929 
peak, the Dow-Jones Industrials 
reached the equivalent of 19.1 
times earnings for that year, is 
primarily a reflection of the unex- 
pected collapse in income for 
many companies during the clos- 
ing months of 1929. 


The 1937 Experience 

The same thing was true to a 
slightly lesser extent in 1937, 
when we also witnessed an unex- 
pected collapse in earnings during 
the final months of the year. At 
the time that the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Average reached its peak 
of 194 in March, 1937, and a sec- 
ondary high of 190 during the fol- 
lowing August, it seemed reason- 
able to expect earnings, for the 
Dow-Jones Composite Industrial 
Stock to be at least $14 a share for 
the year as a whole, or about 20% 
above the earnings which were 
subsequently reported. U.S. Steel, 
for example, was able to report 
earnings at a rate of almost $1 
per share per month during the 
first nine months of 1937, even 
though the full year’s income was 
to equal only $8 a share. Investors 
who were willing to pay up to as 
high as 126 for the U. S. Steel 
shares then outstanding, were act- 


ing on the general assumption 


that since earnings were running 
at the rate of $12 a share, a price 
of 126 was equal to only a little 
more than 10 times earnings. The 


Price-Earnings Ratios—Dow-Jones Industrial Average 


Years Earnings 


$9.12 
2.10 
9.11 
8.25 
10.88 
13.89 
11.39 
8.72 
15.97 
19.94 
11.02 
4.09 
0.93* 
2.78 
4.60 
6.86 
10.07 
11.49 
6.01 
9.18 
10.99 
11.64 
9.22 
9.74 
10.07 
10.56 
13.63 
18.80 
23.07 
23.54 
30.70 
26.59 
24.76 
27.23 
28.40 
36.50 


Price Range 
110- 67 
82- 64 
103- 79 
105- 86 
121- 88 
159-115 
167-135 
202-153 
300-191 
381-199 
294-158 
194- 74 


153-112 
134-106 
120- 95 
149-119 
153-134 
196-151 
212-161 
188-163 
193-165 
201-161 
235-197 
276-239 

. 292-256 
294-255 
405-279 


Yields 
At Highs At Lows 


5.3% 
4.7 


Price-Earnings Ratios 
High Low 


12.1 
39.0 
11.3 
12.7 
11.1 
11.5 
14.7 
23.2 
18.8 
~ 19.1 
26.6 
47.4 
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39.2 
24.1 
21.6 
18.3 
17.0 
26.2 
17.0 
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11.5 
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‘fact that the year’s high. -turned 
‘out “to be’ eaniae oer more -than .15, 
“times ' the ‘earnings. : subsequently ~ 

reported for.the 12 months ended 
‘Dee; “31, :1987,- was hardly - fore- 
seeable, and - certainly not antici-- 
‘pated by stock buyers at the time 
‘that the highs for the year were - 
being recorded by both this stock 
‘and the Dow-Jones Industrial 
“Average. 


If we make adjustments for the 
retroactive sharp downward re- 
visions in earnings in years of rel- 
atively high earnings, as in 1929 
and 1937, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the “danger point” 
in the market as a whole, is some- 
where in the 14 to 15 times earn- 
ings range, and not at levels of 
‘17 to 19 times earnings, suggested 
by the unadjusted data for 1937 
and 1929. 


In this connection, it must also 
be kept in mind that price-earn- 
ings ratios tend to rise as earnings 
deciine, and vice-versa. This is 
logical, of course, as the majoriiy 
of investors do not buy stocks on 
the basis of earnings tor any one 
year, and certainly do not col- 
lectively act as tnough a stock 
which might have been con- 
sidered generously valued at, say, 
125 when earnings had shot up 
to $10 a share, would necessarily 
be overvalued at $25 a share on 
any subsequent decline in earn- 
ings to about $1. During the 
earlier stages of a business re- 
covery, and particularly when 
generaily available statistics are 
‘indicating that business activity 
is still well below long-term 
“normal,” stocks may be expected 
to sell on a price-earnings rela- 
tionship basis which recognizes 
the probability of a substantial 
increase in income during the 12 
months immediately ahead. It is 
because of this ‘tendency for the 
market to look ahead that the 
Dow-Jones Industrial stocks have 
‘sold, on the average, at highs of 
‘more than 15 or 16 times earn- 
ings in such years as 1928; 1934 
and 1935; 1939 and 1945. 


-.1929 Comparison Misleading 
Under the circumstances, it is 
somewhat misleading to state 
that, “The Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average could reach a level of 
above 700 during 1956 if stocks 
are to sell at the ratios to earn- 
ings touched in 1929,” particularly 
when a statement of this type 
is coupled with the prediction 
that earnings this year are ex- 
pected to hold at the current level 
of between $37 and $39 a share. 
If- we accept the estimate that 
earnings were running at the rate 
of $25 a share at the time that 
the highs in 1929 were recorded, 
we must accept the fact that the 
peak price-earnings ratio touched 
in that bull market, on the basis 
of the rate of earnings at the 
time the highs were recorded, was 
about 15, rather than 19. In the 
case of references to 1937 price- 
earnings relationships, attention 
should be called to the fact that 
while the Dow-Jones Industrials 
sold at a high equivalent to 17 
times the earnings reported for 
that vear, the bull market peak 
was equivalent to only about 14 
times the rate of earnings at the 
time that the high were recorded. 
Assuming that earnings this 
year for the Dow-Jones 30 Indus- 
trials will be somewhere between 
$37 and $38 a share, a high for 
this Average equivalent to 14 
times earnings would be equal to 
around 518-532. The intra-day 
high of 524 recorded on April 9, 
was, of course, within this range. 
If earnings should decline un- 
expectedly during the final quar- 
ter, as was the case in 1937, we 
might find that income for the 
year will be equal to say only 
$31-32 a Dow-Jones share, in 
which case the high of 524 
touched in early April will prove 
to have been equivalent to be- 
tween 16 and 17 times earnings. 
The tabulation presented here- 
with may be of interest to mar- 
ket students, as it shows ‘the’ rec- 
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ord of. servings a 
: os; 2 
highs and 
back .to 1920- 


Pricecearnings . 
ields, both. the 
for the ear, going 


‘true when earnings decline. This 
has been the case in 29 (and for 
all practical purposes, in 31): of 
the past 35 years. In view of this 
tendency, and the fact that the 


1955 high was equal to 13.4 times 


earnings, even those who expect 


earnings for the Dow-Jones In- 


dustrials to rise to as hign as $40 
a share this year shouid allow 
for the possibility of a peak in 
this market average of only about 
520-530, or the equivalent of 13.0 
to 13.2 times this earnings pro- 
jection. 


_ It might” be par- . 
ticularly interesting to note the ° 
very- definite tendency for price- 
earnings ratios to decline from 
one year to-the next- when earn- ‘ 
_ings rise, with the reverse being | 


In. rs onnéction - “with” the. ‘yields 
‘shown on tabulation, it-might 
‘ be. meritioned that*they were ¢al- 
culated on a tash ‘dividend basis, 
in’ order to make them ope - 3 
rable for the éntire period. e 
believe: it is definitely. mislead- 
ing to include the market value 
of 3% to 5% stock dividends in 
‘ealeulations of yields, inasmuch 
as such disbursements can be con- 
verted .into cash only at the cost 
of reducing the investors’ propor- 
tionate interest in the particular 
company. 


Two With First Boston 
(Special to THe FrnaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, I1l.—James O. John- 
son, Jr. and William L. Ostrander 
have been added to the staff of 
the First Boston Corporation, 231 
South La Salle Street. 


Joins. Farwell, Chapman — 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL Curonicts) ; 
®: CHICAGO, it Sab 2 Cushing. . 
‘Fitzgerald has become ‘associated 


with Farwell, Chapman & Co; 208° 


South: LaSalle Street, members 


of the New York and Midwest. 


Stock Exehanges. .Mr. -Fitzgerald 
was formerly with the trust de- 
partment of the First National 
Bank of Chicago. 


Joins Glore, Forgan 
(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, I1l.—Paul C. Gignil- 
liat has become connected with 
Glore, Forgan & Co., 135 South 
La Salle Street, members of the 
New York and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. 





‘With King 


«fe a 7 


aed tas Reece gomeme at th 


-_ MACON; Ga.—Binest C. Moore - 


is: ‘now. with King - ‘Merritt and 


Company, Inc. — 


Francoeur Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe Frnanciat Caronicez) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—George J. Rog- 
ers has become affiliated with 
Francoeur & Company; Inc., 39 
South La Salle Street. 


Hornblower & Weeks Add 
‘(Special to THe Frnanctat CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill—James Stenson 
has been added to the staff of 
Hornblower & Weeks, 134 South 
La Salle Street. Mr. Stenson was 
formérly with Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Company. 











BEAR, STEARNS 





BLAIR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


BAKER, WEEKS 











July 11, 1956 - 


Dated July 1, 1956 4” ' 


SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC. 
GREGORY & SONS 
TUCKER, ANTHONY & CO. 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 

SPENCER TRASK & CO. 

THE ROBINSON- 
NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION 


H. HENTZ & CO. 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$250,000,000 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Thirty-Four Year 3%% Debentures 





Price 102.75% and accrued interest 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


& CO. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


DICK & MERLE-SMITH 


HUMPHREY COMPANY, INC. 


& CO. 


R. S. DICKSON & COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
ARTHUR M. KRENSKY & CO., ! 


EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


STERN BROTHERS & CoO. 
WM. E. POLLOCK & CO., 1 
WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only 
such of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


WERTHEIM & CO. 


HALLGARTEN & CO. 


McLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR, INCORPORATED 


NC. 


GREEN, ELLIS & ANDERSON 


NC. 


RITER & CO. 


Due July 1, 1990: er 


LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. 
L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 


HAYDEN, STONE & CO. 
BAXTER, WILLIAMS & CO. 
FRANCIS |. duPONT & CO. 

BALL, BURGE & KRAUS 


BURNHAM AND COMPANY 
AUCHINCLOSS, PARKER & REDPATH 
BURNS BROS. & DENTON, INC. 
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Specialists: The Role 
Of the Investment Advisers 


By H. F. WORTHAM* 


President, Trainer, Wortham & Company, Incorporated 
Investment Counselor 


.  Imvestment counselor enumerates the various types of Invest- 
' ment Advisers, and lists their respective advantages and dis- 
; advantages from the investor's viewpoint. Maintains investment 
| advice should be competent, personal, continuous, and un- 
| biased; and explains how these qualities should be evaluated 
relative to each type of adviser, as well as to the individual 
needs of the investor. Emphasizes counselor’s unique role as a 
{  gpecialist, in that his sole occupation consists in rendering 
investment advice to clients. 


I am glad to talk about Invest- 
ment Advisers in general; and 
Investment Counselors in particu- 
Jar. There are three reasons why 

this subject 
6 ” might be of 
Y interest: 

(1) The first 
isthatone 
day,to a great- 
er or lesser 
degree, de- 
pending upon 
your success 
in life, you 
w iii 3-¢ 
confronted 
with the prob- 
lem of invest- 
ing your own 
money. You 
should, there- 
fore, know to whom you can turn 
for advice. 


(2) The second reason is that 
the investing public has very little 
idea of the difference between In- 
vestmeént Counselors and the other 
types of Investment Advisers. 


(3) The third reason I have for 
talking to you on the subject of 
Investment Advisers, is that I 
hope some Of you may be thinking 
of going into this field and I pre- 
sume you would like to know the 
different avenues which are open 
to you. 

Types of Advisers 


I suppose the best way of pre- 
senting this subject to you is to 
enumerate the different types of 
Investment Advisers and then in- 
dicate to you their advantages 
and their disadvantages from the 

int of view of the investor. 

re may be others, but the prin- 
cipal groups are the following: 

(1) Well-Meaning Friends. 

(2) Printed Services. 

(3) Lawyers. 

(4) Brokers. 

(5) Banks and Trust Companies. 

(6) Mutual Funds. 

(7) Investment Counselors. 


Now before I discuss these vari- 
ous groups, I think it would be 
advisable to consider what the es- 
sential elements are which make 
for the ideal Investment Adviser 
and then go back to see to what 
extent each group possesses them. 
Investment advice, to have maxi- 
mum value must be: 


(a) COMPENTENT. 





Sl. F. Worthan 


(b) PERSONAL. 
(c) CONTINUOUS. 
(d) UNBIASED. 


(a) I do not think that I need 
spend much time on the first 
qualification, COMPETENT, ex- 
cept to define it as a combination 
of integrity, experience, and apti- 
tude. The importance of integrity 
can hardly be over-estimated be- 
cause in the field of finance there 
should be no compromise. As to 
experience, you manifestly would 
nol employ anyone who does not 
have a reasonably long record as 
an Investment Adviser, or who 
has not associated himself with 
others who have. As to aptitude, 
this is pretty difficult to evaluate, 
but usually such individuals as 
are lacking this qualification are 
eliminated by competition, or 
their own recognition of their de- 
ficiency. 


°A talk 

; +. Wortham bef th 
Geeta O-hedl vt Business Adeiase. 
(ration, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y¥. 


(b) To be most effective, ad- 
vice has to be patterned after the 
needs of the individual. This is 
what we mean by the PERSONAL 
element. Some investors have to 
live on the income from their se- 
curities and, therefore, they need 
maximum income—and usually a 
little more. Others who are suc- 
cessful in their business or pro- 
fession are interested primarily 
in capital gains because income 
from their securities would only 
have the effect of putting them 
into a higher income tax bracket. 
These are the two extremes, and 
most accounts fall somewhere in 
between. The Investment Adviser 
must be the judge of how ‘much 
to lean in one direction or in the 
other. 


Must Live With Portfolio 


(c) The third element which 
we mentioned was that of CON- 
TINUITY. A portfolio cannot be 
successfully managed simply by 
taking an occasional look at it. It 
has to be lived with. So much can 
happen between periodic reviews 
that reliance upon. such practice 
would.be highly dangerous. Our 
firm has at times been asked to 
handle accounts on this basis, but 
we have consistently refused to 
accept them. You can readily see 
that the owner of securities could 
be lulled into a false sense of 
security under such an arrange- 
ment. One would not buy a secu- 
rity which does not appear to have 
favorable prospects at the ti-1e of 
purchase, but industry conditions 
and the management of a company 
can both change rather quickly, 
so that it is necessary to keep 
constantly vigilant, or serious 
losses could result. You cannot 
buy stocks, lock them up in a safe 
deposit box. and then blithely for- 
get about them. 


(d) Now I come to the fourth 
element, UNBIASED. This is, to 
our way of thinking, the most im- 
portant factor in evaluating an 
investment. adviser. There should 
be no conflict in interest between 
him and his client. Otherwise, how 
can he faithfully perform his 
duty? If an Adviser has securities 
for sale, and one issue carries 
with it a larger commission than 
another, he might be influenced 
to sell to his client the former 
even though the latter would be 
more suitable for the portfolio. If 
he is compensated on the basis of 
activity, it would take a strong- 
minded Adviser not to trade more 
than may be necessary. If his fee 
is based on a percentage of prof- 
its, the Adviser might be inclined 
to take more speculative risks 
than he should. In brief, self- 
interest can prejudice a decision. 

Having described to you the 
four essential elements of an In- 
vestment Service, let us use them 
as an overlay, so to speak, on each 
category of Advisers. 


The Well-Meaning Friend 


(1) We shall start with the first, 
namely, the Well-Meaning Friend. 


(a) Is he competent? He could 
be, but in most eases he is not. 
Oddly enough, many people have 
two businesses, their own and the 
investment of your money. They 
have a habit of disseminating 
rumors and tips as information 
and facts, Of course, if the friend 





happens to be a senior officer of 
a large corporation and he would 
tell you about his Own company, 
his information would be invalu- 
able. However, most men in this 
position are extremely discreet 
and refrain from giving invest- 
ment advice. As a matter of fact, 
how could an important officer 
say anything unfavorable about 
his own company? So that while 
he might be a capable individual 
in his own field, he could not be 
considered as qualified to advise 
on a diversified investment port- 
folio. 

(b) Is a friend’s advice per- 
sonal? Yes, meaning that he 
knows you, but not in the sense 
that he knows your portfolio. 
Probably he does not have any in- 
formation as to what you already 
own, or what your income is, and 
therefore any suggestion he might 
make could be completely out of 
line with your requirements. 


(c) Is a friend’s advice continu- 
ous? Of course not; he probably 
has forgotten all about what he 
said as soon as he leaves you, If 
you take what he told you seri- 
ously, you might find that the 
advice you received could subse- 
quently be very costly becatise 
your friend would very likely not 
make any suggestion to you if it 
should be advisable to sell the se- 
curity at a later date. 

(d) Is a friend’s advice Un- 
biased? Yes, usually it is, because 
he has nothing to gain except per- 
haps to bolster #is own ego! 


Printed Service 


(2) The second group consti- 
tutes the Printed Service. 

(a) Is it competent? Many 
printed services are backed by 
large and able research staffs: As 
fact-gathering organizations, they 
are usually entirely competent, 
and indeed, we as Investment 
Counselors, use them constantly: 

(b) Is it personal? How can it 
possibly be? The editors of a 
printed service have no idea what 
securities you own and therefore 
they cannot relate their advice to 
any specific portfolio. 

(c) Is the advice continuous? 
No, it is not, simply because a 
printed service has no record of 
your holdings and only puts out 
information on companies when a 
rew report is published or some- 
thing of a newsworthy event 
takes place. Some printed services 
do periodically report on com- 
panies whose stocks they advise 
buying, but this is not continuous 
supervision of a portfolio, but 
only of individual issues. 

(d) Is it unbiased? Yes, because 
it has no axe to grind. You pay 
for your subscription whether you 
act on the advice or not. 

(3) The third category is Law- 
yers. Let us apply the overlay to 
them. 

(a) Are they competent? Well, 
generally speaking, No. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most attorneys have 
so much law business that they 
don’t have any time to devote to 
Investment Management. It is al- 
ways dangerous to generalize; but 
it would seem ‘like a fair state- 
ment that really successful law- 
yers keep far away from the busi- 
ness of giving investment .advice. 

(b) If a lawyer does give ad- 
vice on investments, can it be 
personal? Yes, if he does under- 
take such work, he would prob- 
ably know all about his client’s 
affairs. 

(c) Would it be continuous? In 
all probability it would be, par- 
ticularly if the lawyer accepted 
a fee for such services. 

(d) Would the advice be wn- 
biased? Yes, it would be unbiased 
unless the lawyer was-on the 
board of directors of, or was rep- 
resenting, a corporation whose 
securities were held in the port- 
folio of the investor client. Then 
there might be a conflict of in- 
terest between the two. 


Special Attention for Brokers 


(4) Our fourth category, 
Brokers, deserves special atten- 
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tion, for they are often mistaken 


for investment counselors. 

(a) Are they competent? They 
should be because many of the 
better firms have excellent re- 
search staffs, yet often their sug- 
gestions are made for short-term 
trading rather than long-range in- 
vesting. 

(b) Can they give a personal 
service? Yes, they should be able 
to, that is, to the extent that they 
know what securities their cus- 
tomers own. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a customer does not reveal 
to a broker all of his holdings. 

(c) Is the advice continuous? 
Yes, it usually is. 

(d) Is the broker’s advice un- 
biased? There is considerable 
doubt as to whether any advice 
can be unbiased if there is self- 
interest, and certainly that ele- 
ment is definitely present when 
a profit can be made on purchases 
and sales. 


(5) The fifth classification is 
Banks and Trust Companies. 
These cannot be treated as one 
group; they have to be divided 
into the large metropolitan in- 
stitutions and the small countrv 
banks. It is the former we sho! 
consider here. For years, banks 
with trust departments had to 
maintain staffs to follow the in- 
vestments in which they were in- 
terested as fiduciaries. Then it 
was only another step towards 
applving the same. information to 
a wider field. and that is how 
Investment Advisory Departments 
came into existence. We ask the 
same questions: 


(a) Are they competent? Yes, 
manv banks have excellent re- 
search staffs. 

(b) Is this service personal? It 
is just as personal as it can be 
considering the volume, but many 
of these institutions have lessened 
the value of their service by hav- 
ing taken so many accounts that 
it is almost impossible to give 
them really close personal atten- 
tion. 

(c) The bank service is continu- 
ous and securities are kept under 
constant check. 


(d) Is a bank unbiased? Well. 
it tries to be, and the investment 
officers are withcut question con- 
scientious men. We can visualize, 
however, several possible conflicts 
of interest between the Invest- 
ment Advisory Department and 
other departments of a bank. 


(6) Mutual Funds constitute our 
sixth group, and as they are 
widely held and are fast becoming 
of increasing interest, I sktould 
like to dwell upon them. There 
are two kinds of mutual funds, 
the closed-end ani the open-end. 
You cannot buy shares in the first 
type unless some other stock- 
holder is willing to sell them In 
the open-end tyve, an unlimited 
number of shares may be issued, 
but only of course when the cash 
equivalent of the net asset value 
is derosited with the berk which 
is acting as depositary. There are 
several well-managed closed-end 
funds, but when one sneaks of 
mutual funds, usually reference is 
made to the oven-end tvpe. be- 
cause it is here that the largest 
emount of money is _ invested. 
Now let us apply our overlav 
method to mutual funds so that 
we may draw a comp?rison be- 
tween them and the other advi- 
sory groups. 


(a) Is management competent? 
As one might expect, there is 
variation in performance between 
funds, but then the objectives of 
all of them are not the same. 
Some mutual funds were organ- 
ized to provide maximum income 
for their shareholders; others, 
maximum appreciation. Still 
others are snecialized funds cov- 
ering a limited investment field. 
It would be unrealistic to compare 
the record of an income fund 
with that of a growth fund. It 
would be like comparing a plow- 
horse’ to a .rece-horse. Pt to 
come back to the element of com- 
petent—most of the well-known 


-funds have large research organi- 


zations of their own, whereas 


_others are identified with invest- 


ment counsel firms; so that it can 
be expected that management 
would be competent. 


(b) Is a Mutual Fund personal? 
The answer to this question is 
easy because when you are part 
of a large group you can hardly 
expect individual attention, and 
therefore a mutual fund cannot 
be classified as a personal service, 
The only way that individual re- 
quirements can be fulfilled at all 
by a buyer of mutual fund shares 
is for him to make up his mind 
in the first place whether he 
wants income, enhancement of 
capital, or a combination of the 
two. He will then have to try 
to find a fund or a number of 
funds which will supply these 
factors to him. 

(c) The portfolio of a mutual 
fund is under continuous super- 
vision, for that is the primary 
function of the management. 

(d) Is it unbiased? Manage- 
ment receives compensation for 
its services on a pre-determined 
basis, although in a few funds 
extra compensation at a rate set 
forth in the prosnectus is paid by 
shareholders if for some period 
there is a particularly good record 
of performance. In either case, it 
is unlikely that the management 
would have any interest in con- 
flict with that of the shareholders. 

From the foregoing comments, 
it would appear that a mutual 
fund is a desirable medium of in- 
vestment for a person of moderate 
means, but a wealthy investor 
would be better off if he retained 
an adviser who can aiso supply 
the pesonal element. 


(7) In discussing the last group, 
namely investment counselors, I 
am going to first apply our over- 
lay method of evaluation and 
afterwards I should like to tell 
you something about that profes- 
sion. Let us ask the same four 
questions about investment coun- 
selors that we did with respect 
to the other six groups. 

(a) Are they competent? It is 
always inconceivable that an in- 
vestment counsel firm could con- 
tinue in practice for a number of 
years without being competent, 
because they do not have long- 
term contracts with clients, and if 
they did not do a good manage- 
ment job, they would soon find 
themselves out of business. It is 
most unlikely that any investor 
who is wealthy enough to employ 
investment counselors would be 
so foolish as to continue to retain 
them if he did not derive benefit 
from their advice. 

(b) Investment counsel service 
is a highly personal one. Having 
but a limited number of accounts 
to manage, the counselor knows 
his clients well, is acquainted with 
their background, income require- 
ments, and objectives. He estab- 
lishes so close a relationship with 
his clients that he is frequently 
called upon for advice even on 
farrily matters. 

(c) Is investment counsel serv- 
ice continuous? Yes it is, because 
not only are portfolios under con- 
stant supervision, but securities 
are also watched from another 
angle — what we call a “master 
file.” This is a list of all holdings 
in all accounts, usually arranged 
alphabetically, but sometimes by 
industry, so that if a decision is 
made to dispose of the issues of 
a particular company or industry, 
the master file would indicate 
where they are held. These ac- 
counts would then be reviewed 
for the purpose of eliminating the 
weak issues and re-investing the 
money in more promising situa- 
tions. 

(d) Is investment counsel un- 
biased? Recognizing that their 
value to an investor is dependent 
upon their being able to keep 
their own interests identical with 
those of the client, investment 
counselors have laid great em- 
phasis upon their unprejudiced 
approach to an investment prob- 
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lem. An investment counselor 
can do this because he does not 
have any securities for sale, he 
is not compensated on the basis 
of activity, and he does not have 
to please any corporation whose 
securities he might believe should 
be liquidated. The fee which he 
charges for managing a portfolio 
or advising an investor is his 
only compensation. Therefore, 
self-interest has been completely 
eliminated, and it can be said 
without fear of contradiction 
that an investment counselor is 
unbiased. 


To summarize the deductions 
which can be made from the over- 


lay process I have described to 


you, it will be observed that of 
the seven grouvs of investment 
advisers brought to your atten- 
tion, only investment counselors 
can supply..all of the four essen- 
tial elements of investment man- 
agement. 


I should like to devote the re- 
mainder of my discussion to In- 
vestment Counselors. I think the 
best way of introducing this sub- 
ject would be to give you a defi- 
nition of the term “Investment 
Counsel.” Briefly, it means pro- 
viding competent, unbiased, and 
continuous advice on the man- 
agement of securities, based on 
the individual needs of each 
client. Professional investment 
counselors are men and women 
who have the security markets, 
industries, and economic trends 
under constant study and use 
them as a background for evalu- 
ating the prospects of companies 
and their securities. 

: Investment counselors might be 
divided into three main groups: 

(a) The very large firms; 

(b) The medium - sized firms, 


an 
(c) The individuals who prac- 
tice alone. 


. There are a few predominantly 
large firms which maintain sev- 
eral branches throughout the 
United States. They operate 
through central management com- 
mittees which define policy and 
prescribe the securities which will 
be bought, retained, or sold. 

The medium-sized firms consist 
of from three to six partners (or 
officers if the organization is in- 
corporated) and a_= supporting 
elerical and secretarial staff. Such 
firms are not ordinarily large 
enough to justify having their 
own research personnel, and 
therefore the partners do this 
work personally. They also evalu- 
ate the material obtained from 
outside research organizations 
which are sometimes engaged on 
a retainer basis. The advantage 
to an investor of the medium- 
sized firm is that the partners 
themselves are exverienced ana- 
lysts, and in addition have the 
authority to modify firm nolicv 
to fit the needs of a client without 
first obtaining committee ap- 
proval. 


There are many individuals who 
act as investment counselors, and 
some of them have had very suc- 
cessful records. In many in- 
stances, an investor wou'd hesi- 
tate to put his affairs in the hands 
of a single indivi*ual because he 
might want not only the combined 
judgment of several men, but also 
the assurance of continuity of 
service. However. he would be in 
no different position with resvect 
to his investment counselor then 
he would be in the case of his 
doctor, since if either should dic, 
he would just have to get another. 


Functioning of Counselors 


Investment counselors function 
in one of two ways, either through 
an “advisory account” or through 
a “management account.” Under 
the former arrangement, advice is 
given to a client, either in writ- 
ing or orally, accompanied by the 
reasons for making the changes. 
The client then follows the ad- 
vice or he doesn’t. If he follows 
it, he places the orders through 
his broker and the investment 


counselor, when notified, changes 
his records to conform to the new 
holdings. Although the client has 
the prerogative of not accepting 
the investment counselor’s advice, 
obviously there would be no point 
in his paying for such a service 
if this were a frequent occurrence. 
Ordinarily, however, unless’ there 
is some special situation of which 
the investment counselor was not . 
aware when he made his recom- 
mendation, the client would fol- 
low the advice he received. 


In the management account, the 
securities of a client are deposited 
either in the custody department . 
of a. bank, or with a broker. When 
the securities are on deposit with 
a custodian, the investment coun- 
selor is given a power of atterney, 
limited so that he can place or- 
ders for purchases and sales, but 
is not permitted to take physical 
pessession of these assets. Thus, 
on their own initiative, an invest- 
ment counsel firm may make 
whatever changes appear from 
time to time to be advisable, and 
woulg notify the client after the 
transactions have been completed. 
In this wav, the client would have 
an ovvortunity of immediately 
reversing what had been done if 
he objected to it, but I don’t re- 
call a single instance where that 
has happened in: any management 
account we have had in our office. 
Management accounts are usually 
set uv in the case of a client who 
travels a great deal: or when he 
resides a considerable distance 
from. the office of the investment 
counselor; or when he is actively 
engaged in a business or profes- 
sion and does not want to be in- 
terrupted for discussion, particu- 
larly as he would in any event 
follow.the counselor’s advice. 


While investment counselors 
take. a positive.attitude towards 
the management of a portfolio, 
they are often helpful in a nega- 
tive way, that is to say, they know 
what not to do, and often this 
is just as important as knowing 
what to do. Learning what not 
to do is the essence of experience 


‘in life. One can learn in a college 


or university what to do — the 
theory, that is—what other people 
have done successfully — but it 
takes harsh experience to teach 
one what should not be done. 
Every child seems to have to 
learn for itself to keep his hands 
off the hot stove lest his fingers 
be burned. The experience of a 
previous generation. of children 
does not seem to be helpful. 


The Specialist 


Un to now, I hive not used the 
word “specialist” and you are 
probably wondering why the sub- 
ject of my talk is the “Era of 
Svecialists.” Well, I am coming 
to that. Business ard finance to- 
day demand outside. objective 
consultation. They call in many 
companies which devote them- 
selves solely to the work of being 
Management consultants. They 
go into an industrial organization, 
send in their specialists, and fi- 
nally advise management how to 
reorganize their business in order 
to obtain the greatest efficiency 
and profits from it. The question 
arises, how can they do this better 
than those who operate the con- 
pany from within and _ should 
therefore be more familiar with 
it than anyone else. In the first 
place, they are completely ob- 
jective, and don’t have to vield 
to compromise in order to keep 
their jobs. Furthermore, they 
bring to their work vast expe- 
rience with other companies, some 
of which possibly had the same 
difficulty. 

The legal profession, as another 
example, covers such a wide field 
that we find many attorneys spe- 
cializing in corporation law, sur- 
rozate practice, or even divorce. 
In medicine, the word “specialist” 
once was a formidable word, for 
in the old days when the family 
coctor shook his. head and said, 
“I believe it would be better if 
I called in a specialist,” he scared 


‘sides; 
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the living daylights out of every- 
one. Today, however, it is no 
longer alarming when the. ciag- 
nostician says blandly, “I think 
you should go to Dr. So-and-So 
because he is the best in his 
field.” 

Now relating this to the invest- 
ment advisory field, who is the 
specialist? Certainly not the well- 
meaning friend, who in addition 
to advising you on your invest- 


ments, has his own business be- — 
not the printed -service, . 
-which is all things. to all men. 


Neither is the lawyer, whose -pro- 
fession is the practice of law; nor 
the broker, whose primary busi- 


‘ness is buying and selling stocks. ~- 
And the banks, with their many © 
different departments—thew can’t - 
-be specialists. But an investment ° 
ee ae 
specialist, because his sole’ occu- - 
pation is that of rendering invest- ~~ 


counselor most assuredly 


ment advice to clients. gee? 
You are, I presume, all familiar 


with Aesop’s fable of the Cat and - 


the Fox who were talking in the 


woods One day, when they heard © 


the baying of hounds in the dis- 
tance. The Cat asked the Fox if 
he was not scared, and he 
laughingly replied that he knew 
soO.many tricks that he had noth- 
ing to worry about. The Cat 
lamented the fact that he knew 
only one’ trick, and that was to 
climb a tree. Later the Fox, de- 
spite all’ his various dodges, was 
caught; wiksreas the Cat, in his 
effort -to “escape, was successful. 
He—was a specialist! 


Westheimer Adds to Staff 
(Special to Tue FimanciaL.CHRONICLE) 

CINCINNATI, Ohio — Maurice 
T. Lindquist, Jr. has become con- 
nected with Westheimer and Com- 
pany, 326 Walnut Street, members 
of the New York and Cincinnati 
Stock Exchanges, 


With Federated Plans 
(Special to Tue FrnancraL CHRONICLE) 
MEXICO, Mo.—Clyde F. Walker 
is now connected with Federated 
Plans, Inc. 
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L. E, Walker ) 


Our good friend, Lou Walker of National Quotation Bureau, © 
has again contracted for a half page advertisement in our annua ~ 
Convention Supplement. We can always rely on Lou and we all 


appreciate his handsome support. 
“ie pleased to report that our Vice-Chairman and 


We are also 


member of the Executive Committee of the NSTA, Lester Thorsen » 
of Glore, Forgan & Co., Chicago, has advised us that he has al- 
ready closed a quarter page ad for our convention issue fr 


American-Marietta. Les 


from - 
further states that he is still working. © 


It would be encouraging to hear from our other Chairmen, . 


and we will be glad to mention their results: for the record. 


HAROLD B. SMITH, Chairman 
National Advertising Committee 
c/o Pershing & Co. ~~ 


ate 


-120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y.- 





With Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


(Special to Tue Prvancrat CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill. — William. H. 
Brown of Minneapolis is now af- 


» filiated with Goldman, Sachs & 


Co., 208 South La Salle Street. 
With West Fla. Secs. 


(Special to Tue Frvancrat CHRONICLE) 
TALLAHASSE, Fla.—Lawrence 
B. Wilson is now with West Flor- 
ida Securities Co., Inc. 


Two With Goodbody & Co, 


(Special to THe Pinanciat CHRONICLE) . 
CHICAGO, . Ill. — Richard C. 
Emilson and James E. Miller have 
become connected with Goodboc + 
& Co., 1 North La Salle Street... 


Joins Federated Plans 


(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) : 

WINTER PARK, Fla. — Alvin 

Jannar has joined the staff of 
Federated Plans, Inc. 











Rights, 


July 10, 1956. 





shares have been is 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


269,204 Shares 


The Yale and Towne Manufacturing 


Company 
Capital Stock 


($10 Par Value) 


evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 
sued by the Company to the holders of its Capital 
Stock, which rights will expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time on July 23, 1956, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus, 





Subscription Price $24’ a Share | 


several Underwriters may offer shares of Capital Stock at prices 

ics than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case 

of sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers) and not more 

than either the last sale or current offering price on the New York 

Stock Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the 
applicable New York Stock Exchange commission, 





Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from the undersigned only in States 
in which the undersigned is legally authorized to act as a dealer in 
securities and in which such Prospectus may be legally distributed. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 





























THE MARKET .... AND. ‘YOU 


By WALLACE west aaa 


Industrial stocks put to- 
gether several advancing ses- 
Sions this week which was 
enough to lift the industrial 
& ge to the upper band of 
the 500-510 target area before 
the list started to appear 
tired. It was also enough to 
qualify as the traditional 
summer rally, although the 
market was ultra-selective on 


the upturn; in fact even 
been oP hare: , 


so than it has 
* * 

Althou h the sas! strike 
continued, and signs of a 
quick ‘settlement weren’t ; 
abundant, the ferrous shares 
were far from chagrined and 


maintained good buoyancy. 
Cement and highway machin- 


ery stocks, anticipatin 
business when the Federal 
highway program gets into 
gear, were rather prominent 
on fat gains and in reaching 
hew highs somewhat con- 
sistently. 


Ike Discounted 


Reaffirmation of the Presi- 
dent’s candidacy, a situation 
well. discounted ‘in the Feb- 
ruary runup, did little to help 
Mr market. In fact the’ mar- 

ket adage is that it seldom 
A Siseouanis either good or bad 
- news: more than once. .What 
general market buoyancy 
there was was pretty well at- 
tributed to the Federal Re- 
serve pumping money into the 
credit picture, plus the fact 
that there was little disposi- 
tion generally to dump stocks 


at this time. 


* * 


Auto shares were able to 
show occasional investor in- 
terest although there was 
some doubt over whether a 
long steel strike might not 
delay introduction of the new 
models. And the general feel- 
ing is that widespread inter- 
est in the autos won’t be gen- 
erated until the new lines 
give sales the badly needed 
jolt that will finally snap the 
industry out of its doldrums. 


% * ok 


Thompson Products, which 
has a large position in the 
auto parts business, was a 
particular favorite since the 
stress on power equipment for 
present-day cars is helping 
boost the company’s business 
importantly. Some reports 
have the company getting an 
initial contract to supply half 
the power steering pumps for 
one major manufacturer. In 
addition, the company is well 
bulwarked by its positions in 


the aircraft component field 
and a growing electronic line. 
Moreover, some rather large 
expenses in recent years are 
starting to dwindle, which 
would help profit margins 
widen. 


* 


—=y_ record for. share earnings at- 


Advisers’ Pet 

Of the straight auto issues, 
General Motors’ ability to sell 
its cars in a difficult period 
and operate efficiently enough 
to keep profits up, make it 
something of a pet among the 
investment advisers. To some 
the possibility of eventual 
distribution of some of its 
oes re to holders under 
~government’ $s anti-trust 
pressure offered an added, if 
intangible, value to the issue. 


S58 .% 


Plywood shares. have been 


in some. favor. with Georgia — 
Pacific Corp. occasionally . 


serving to feature the divi- 
sion. The company, to some 
of the market students, is to- 
day a far different one than it 
was.a few years back when 
earnings were highly erratic 
beeause of the swings of the 
plywood and log markets for 
a company insufficiently sup- 
plied with timber resources. 
% % % 


A mere three years ago 
Georgia owned or controlled 
only. around a billion feet. of 
timber. A program designed 
toi upgrade this aspect of its 
business now hag resulted in 
a quadrupled timber reserve 
in this country plus. cutting 
rights on another eight billion 
feet partly in this country and 
the bulk of it in Alaska. This 
has put the company in a 
position to profit importantly 
by the ending of log costs plus 
tax benefits. The company 
has also widened its product 
line importantly, including 
entry into the paper business, 
more efficiently to utilize its 
expanded timber holdings. 


Another New Face 

Another company that has 
changed radically from _ its 
old pattern is Diamond Alkali 
which has broken away in the 
postwar period from its 
vulnerable position as a one- 
plant, limited-market opera- 
tion. The company has ex- 
panded into organic chemicals 
and upgraded some of its 
basic products to new deriva- 
tives, acquiring new plants 
across the country mean- 
while. The company is not 
generally regarded among the 
cement group but does pro- 
duce it as a byproduct of 
making caustic soda. The de- 
mand for cement could very 
well boost the company’s out- 
put to nearly three million 
barrels by next year. The 
heavy demands for new facili- 
ties and research kept the 
earnings rather restrained 
until last year, when they 
took a turn for the better. 
Some projections for the cur- 
rent year hint at an all-time 


| around ‘the $4 level: -. 


% 


Celanese, which has had a 
haggard market picture for 


% % 


| sometime in. tune with the 
general disfavor centering on . 


the textile field, is also ’a com- 
pany expanding with deter- 
mination in the chemical in- 
dustry. The company plans to 
spend around $100 million in 
five years to expand only its 
plastic and chemical _activi- 
ties. It opened. one. chemical 
plant last ~ year; 
enlarging another and. is 
working on a new. plasti ic 
plant.to be completed next 
year. It-has lifted its chemical 
and plastic business close to a 
third of total sales... — 
Expanding Blue Chip - 
‘Eastman ‘Kodak -among the 
blue chips’ has: also started to 
exparid its chemical - output 
which currently” is rated at 
only around 10% of sales. Its 
photographic business still ac- 
counts for’ around half of the 
gross, but the company has 
been expanding busily and 
will have ‘spent more than 
$100 million in-two years 
when this year’s expenditures 
are completed. 
* 


Railroads, busily laying off 
workers as thé steel strike 
pinch grows, .were anything 
but skyrockets although some 
of them offered far. better 
values than available among 
some of the blue chips that 
soared so far. for so_ long. 
Chesapeake & Ohio, which in 
recent years fell somewhat 
from -its old-line blue chip 
status, has been making good 
strides recently and earnings 
this year could cover the 
dividend more than twice 
over, making it a candidate 
for an increase or an extra 
payment before the year is 
out. The company’s big forte 
currently is its vital position 
in bituminous coal export, 
which is one of the brighter 
spots of the coal situation. 


{The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
“Chronicle.” They are presented 
as those of the author only.1 


%* ck 


With Minneaoplis Assoc. 
(Special to Tug Financia CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — James 
D. Gabrielsen is now with Min- 
neapolis Associates, Inc., Rand 
Tower. 


With FIF Management 
(Special to THe FInaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. — Warren 
L. Smith is now connected with 
FIF Management Corporation. 


With Investors Planning 
(Special to THe FInaNnciaAL CHRONICLE) 
WORCESTER, Mass. — Alfred 
E. Bazin is with Investors Plan- 
ning Corporation of New England, 
Inc., 8 Norwich Street. 


is currently . 
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Sound Credit for World Progress 


By HENRY H. HEIMANN* 
Executive Vice-President, National Ass’n of Credit Men 


In evaluating the economy’s liabilities and assets; the con- 
duct of Government, business, labor and agriculture; and 
domestic and foreign economic outlook, Mr. Heimann attrib- 
utes to sound credit the responsibility for world progress. 
Portrays mercantile and industrial credit’s vital importance in 
(1) the. most important credit 
item, with the possible exception of mortgage credit, in. the. 
nation; (2) three times larger than consumer credit, and (3) _. 
50 times greater than annual government expenditures. Avers - 


the U. S. by showing it is: 


“our full employment act . . ..embraces Socialism” ; 


‘“<nfla- 


tion is upon us”; tax revolt is possible; and that, fortunately, 
the counter-balancing asset side of our economy still continues, 
on the whole, to’ help make great progress. 


we. are” living in a restless age. 
These ‘are-stirring times through- 


out the-world. The underprivi-~« 


leged of-the ages are OVEN to 

a better -way 

of life, though 

their “inexpe- 

rience makes. | 

them ‘suscep- © 

tible: to -false 

promises and 

fraudulent 

programs. 

They are en-.-.f{ 

titled to-a 

better way of 

life if they 

are intent 
upon the pur- 

suit of a oe 

gram that wil 

enable them Henry H. Heimann 

to earn it. Many do not know 

that the standard of living and 

the freedom enjoyed by the peo- 

ple of the free world were..won 

the hard way. Industry, sacrifice 


rand even bloodshed were neces- 
ssary to its attainment. Freedom 


and independence, to which so 
many people aspire, is not to be 
had for the asking. It is created 
out of toil and denial. Slavery is 


all too frequently the price paid 


by those who seek independence 
without being willing to pay. It 
is not. a ‘free gift to a‘ people. 
It must be éarned and paid for to 
be ‘worthwhile: ; 


Too many people throughout 
the world in the past have had 
to struggle constantly for’ sur- 
vival. Famine and disease and a 
miserable standard of life have 
been their lot, but now the wars 
with their developments in trans- 
portation and communication, and 
the personal meetings of many 
people of the world, have aroused 
their ambition. 


For the first time they have 
known what it is to have their 
stomachs full, clothes to wear, 
shoes on their feet. 
those things for the future, and | 
now that their eyes have been 





They want) 


ring. They know the full meaning | 


of the fact that all men are cre- 


ated equal — what they do not | 


know and what we have to teach | 
them is that men do not remain | 
equals for any length of time. 


It is up to each 


to build his own place in the 
world. In building his own place 
in the world he today must choose 
between the harder but more en- 


during way of the peoples of the | 


individual | 
i diliti ie 
(largely by his own endeavors) | Paes liabilities 


} 
i 
| 


free world and the fraudulent ' 


easy way of the followers of | 
Marxism. The choice is between | 
freedom and slavery. It is im- 
portant they understand freedom | 


| 
i 
i 
i 


is not so easy to achieve and | 


maintain. Slavery can be had | 
overnight. Its shackles, however, 
may not be removed for centuries. 


Major Role of Credit 
In the winning of the under- 
privileged to the ways of the free 
world, credit in all forms will 
play a major role. It is no bro- 
*An address by Mr. 


the 60th Annual Credit Congress, 
cinnati. 


Heimann before 
Cin- 


. | Oth asset ‘ 
opened they are restless and stir- |~*"** , 





, 


mide t6° suggest ‘that. tiie } progress: 
of the world will: depend upon 
the preper administration _ of 
sound ‘credit: Nothing the’ world 
has ever known has béeh' as fe- 


a 


¥ 
‘a 


sponsible for world progress as . | 


credit. It is the spiritual force 
that emancipates ‘people from the 
burdens and cares of other yéars. 

In the development of credit 
to insure world progress it is only 
fitting that our nation should as- 
sume world leadership. It is in 
our Own country more than any- 
where that credit has demon- 
strated its great contribution to 
a higher standard of living ‘and 
has helped so much in the prog- 
ress of civilization. 

It is, therefore, a great inviies 
to be engaged in a professional 
work of such vital importance: 
Every credit man is given the 
opportunity to prove his states- 
manship. Every facet and form 
of credit is important, but in our 
own country and eventually 


throughout the: ‘world mercantile 
credit will time and again be the 
keystone of a new credit world. 
And. how important is mercantile 
and industrial credit? I wonder 

Continued on page. 35 





REPORT OF CONDITION OF — 
CORPORATION TRUST: 
of 120 Broadway, New York, New York, at 
the close of business on June 30, 1956, 
published in accordance with a call made 
by the Superintendent of Banks pursuant 


to the provisions of the Banking Law of 
the State of New York. 


ASSETS 


Cash, balances with other 
banks and trust compa- 
nies, including reserve bal- 
ances, and cash items in 
process. of collection 

United States Government 
obligations, direct and 
guaranteed i 

| Corporate stocks 

Furniture and fixtures_-—__ 


¥ 


$1,743,75%.01 


431,296.84 

60,000.00 
435,556.26 
794,999.23 


$3,4 465, ees. 34 


TOTAL ASSETS - 


LIABILITIES 


Demand deposits of indi- 
viduals, das aaa and 
corporations _.-.---.~- 


TOTAL 
. $362,723.26 


362,723.36 


DEPOSITS_ 
.799,972.42 


TOTAL LIABILITIES__.-- $2,1 162,695.78 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


500.000.00 
325,009.00 
477,907.56 


Capital ¢ 
Surplus fund __--_-_-- 
Undivided profits 


TOTAL CAPITAL AC- 


COUNTS --- 1,302,907.56 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS... $3,465,603.34 
+This hank’s capital consists of common 
| stock with total par value of $500,000.00. 
MEMORANDA 
Assets pledged or assigned to 
secure liabilities and for 
other purposes ] 
Securities as shown above 
are after deduction of re- 

serves of ____- 
I, CHARLES J. ‘SKINNER. 


$105,296.84 


125.04 
Treasurer of 


ithe above-named institution, hereby certify 
that the above statement is true to the 


best of my knowledge and belief. 
CHARLES J. SKINNER 
Correct—Attest: 


GEORGE F. LePAGE )} 
RALPH CREWS } Directors 
WILLIAM R. WATSON} 
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‘Sabotaging Private Capitalism — 
In Waging Economic Cold War 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Well-known British Economist discerns in the pretended “‘Dec- 
laration of Independence” by world Communist parties, and 
the repudiation of Stalinism in the U.S.S.R., a Machiavelian 
technique to disarm the West, aad to emphasize competitive 


co-existence which means, fcr 


the West, sabotage of private 


capitalist production by Communists who infiltrate executive 
and shep-steward positions. Dr. Einzig contrasts Communist 
interference with automation and other capital investment in 
Great Britain with subservience to maximum industrial expan- 
sion in Russia. Attributes British Communist’s popularity with 


rank and file to willingness 


to press for excessive wage 


demands and other maximum conditions. 


LONDON, Eng.—The repudia- 
tion of Stalinism by the present 
leaders of the Soviet Union, fo:- 
lowed as it was by the announce- 
ment of some 
degree of dis- 
armament and 
by some de- 
gree of lib- 
€ralization . in 
their domestic 
policies, gave 
rise to a wide- 
spread feeling 
of optimism 
in the free 
world. It is 
now widely 
believed that 
the Kremlin 
has really 
turned a new 
leaf, and that the tension of the 
cold war has given way to com- 
petitive but. peaceful co-existence. 
This feeling of relief has become 

urther accentuated when, quite 

ently, various Communist par- 
ties outside Russia repudiated 
Mosecow’s leadership on the 
_ground that the present Russian 
lead«rs willingly submitted to 
Stalinism while Stalin was alive. 
Many otherwise intelligent peo- 
ple in Britain and elsewnere have 
taken this “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” of the Communist 
parties outside the Iron Curtain 
at its face value. In reality it 
constituted a Machiavelian move 
in the sphere of the economic 
cold war which has largely taken 
the place of the cold war in its 
hitherto accepted sense. 


Dr. Paul Ejinzig 


Competitive Co-Existence and 
Labor Infiltration 


Competitive co-existence is sup- 
posed to be based on the prin- 
ciple of letting the better system 
win. Because of this, since most 
of us in the free world are con- 
vinced that our system is capable 
of producing better results, the 
shifting of the scene of contest 
from a military and diplomatic 
sphere to the economic sphere is 
hailed as a change for the better. 
There would be. every justifica- 
tion for such optimism if by com- 
petitive co-existence the Russians 
meant nothing more than trying 
to be more efficient in their 
methods of production and for- 
eign trade. In reality taney en- 
tertain totally different ideas on 
the subject. 


In addition to the legitimate 
pursuit of the end of increasing 
the efficiency of production un- 
der Communism, the Communist 
leaders seek to win the economic 
cold war by doing their utmost 
to reduce the efficiency of capi- 
talist production. They stand a 
good chance of achieving this end 
as a result of their successful 
infiltration in trade unions in 
democratic countries. Even if the 
number of British trade unions 
in which they have actually su:- 
ceeded in gaining full control of 
the executive is small, they have 
powerful and active representa- 
tives on ‘the executives of most 
rade unions. Above all, a large 
proportion of tae shop stewards, 
who have a much stronger in- 


fluence on the rank and file than 
the union officials and executives, 
are Communists. 


Communists in the trade unions 
pursue the aims of stimulating to 
the utmost the demands for ex- 
cessive wages and other costly 
concessions. It is precisely be- 
eause of the popularity of this at- 
titude that so many workers elect 
Communists 
Even though the workers them- 
selves may not be Communists, 
they feel that Communist shop 
stewards are more likely to press 
for maximum demands than non- 
Communist shop stewards. 


Delays Industrial Expansion 


The object of the Communist 
policy of exaggerating wages in- 
flation is, in addition to gaining 
popularity with the men and 
causing trouble in a general way, 
to delay capital investment in 

mocratic countries. The higher 
iS’ the proportion which . labor 
secures out of the proceeds of the 
output the lower is thé proportion 
available for re-investment, either 
directly by the firms themselves 
or indirectly by the recipients of 
dividends. Moreover, an exag- 
geration of the inflationary trend 
compels the Government to resort 
to disinflationary measures which 
are bound to affect adversely the 
volume of capital investment. The 
net result of the Communist drive 
for higher wages is.the delaying 
of industrial expansion and mod- 
ernization in capitalist coun- 
tries. While in the Soviet Union 
the trade unions are the sub- 
servient executors of the official 
policy aiming at a maximum of 
investment, in democratic coun- 
tries Communists aim at reducing 
the extent of investment to a 
minimum. 


In particular, Communist in- 
fluence in British trade unions 
aims at delaying automation. 
While in the Soviet Union speedy 
automation is the declared aim, 
Communists in democratic coun- 
tries denounce automation as a 
threat to the welfare of workers. 
In so far as they are unable to 
prevent it, they inspire the trade 
unions with a determination to 
fight stubborn rear guard action 
against it. They demand that 
there must be no dismissals of 
redundant workers replaced by 
machines, and that any introduc- 
tion of labor-saving automatic 
equipment must be preceded by 
consultations between manage- 
ments and unions. Such is the in- 
fluence of catchwords on public 
opinion that the idea of prelim- 
inary consultations has received 
endorsement in Britain well out- 
side Socialist and trade unionist 
circles. Government spokesmen 
repeatedly declared recently that 
they favor preliminary consulta- 
tions. And a number of Con- 
servative Members of Parliament 
publicly condemned recently the 
British Motor Corporation for its 
failure to consult the unions be- 
fore dismissing 6,000 men. 


One of the Socialist leaders 
candidly admitted in the course 
of a recent Parliamentary debate 
that by consultation the unions 


as shop stewards. . 


do not just mean that they should 
be informed in advance, but that 
they should have ‘a say’ in: the 
circumstances in which dismissals 
should be made, and indeed even 
in the question of whether there 
should be any dismissals at all. 
Acceptance of this principle would 
provide an excellent opportunity 
for Communists to work towards 
the end of reducing the efficiency 
of the British industries. 


Sabotage and Faked Repudiation 


Surely the efforts to handicap 
British industrial production goes 
beyond any conceivable defini- 
tion of “competitive co-existence.” 
It is an act of sabotage in the 
economic sphere. The realization 
of this fact should. go some way 
towards disillusioning optimists 
about alleged change of heart. in 
Moscow. It is precisely in this 
respect that the diabolical clever- 
ness of the “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” by the Communist 
parties outside the Iron Curtain 
should be recognized. It can hard- 
ly be sheer coincidence that, 
many months after the denuncia- 
tion ef Stalinism by the present 
Russian rulers, most Communist 
parties in Western European 
countries -should~ suddenly dis- 
cover at the same moment that 
Moscow’s former acceptance. of 
Stalin has disqualified it from 
the leadership of the Communist 
world. It seems reasonable to 
take it for granted that the vari- 
ous Western European Commu- 
nist parties acted on Moscow’s 


direct orders when repudiating 
Moscow. 


All this may sound paradoxical. 
But it is obvious that the repudia- 
tion of Moscow by these Com- 
munist parties is very helpful to 
Moscow from the point of view 
of the pursuit of the ecohomic 


cold war. They now can disclaim .... 


responsibility for the policies of 
these Communist parties to sabo- 
tage production in capitalist coun- 
tries. They are technically in a 
position to answer any protests, 
complaints or criticisms by saying 
that since Moscow’s leadership 
has been repudiated by tre Com- 
munist parties of Britain, France, 
{taly, etc., the Soviet Govern- 
ment cannot be held responsible 
for any policies pursued by these 
parties in their respective coun- 
tries. In the same way, between 
the wars, the Soviet Government 
always disclaimed responsibility 
for the subversive activities of 
the Third International. 


Thus the Kremlin is in a posi- 
tion to pay lip service to peaceful 
co-existence, while the “inde- 
pendent” Communist parties out- 
side the Iron Curtain can decide 
“independently” of Moscow to 
pursue policies that happen to 
suit Moscow’s interests. There is 
no reason whatsoever to imagine 
for a moment that these Com- 
munist parties will be any less 
subservient to the Kremlin than 
they have been in the past. Their 
pretended independence will be- 
come very useful to the Soviet 
Government. It can still claim 
credit for the “peaceful” character 
of competitive co-existence, there- 
by lulling our gullible public into 
a false feeling of security. At the 
same time it stands a good chance 
of winning the economic race, not 
through breeding better horses 
but through doping its rival’s 
horses. : 


Anti-Stalin Objectives Beginning 
To Emerge 


At last, the object of the per- 
plexing anti-Stalin campaign is 
now beginning to emerge clearly 
to those who study the situation 
free of any wishful thinking. 
Moscow would like to induce the 
democratic world to disarm, so 
that the Soviet Union, too, should 


be able to make better use of the | 


vast manpower at present kept 
under arms. This eni could, of 
course, be achieved in a straight- 


forward way, by making genuine ~ 


diplomatic concessions, such as a 


consent to .a re-unification of 
Germany, or a_ restoration of 
freedom .to Poland: or Czechoslo- 
vakia. But the leaders of the 
Kremlin think that they could 
achieve the same end without 
having to give up anything they 
hold, by .making a mere gesture 
of repudiating the Stalinite past 
and promising to turn a new leaf. 

If public opinion in the demo- 
cratic countries can be misled in- 
to accepting that gesture, in lieu 
of genuine concessions, as a token 
of good faith, the democratic 
Governments may find it difficult 
to resist the pressure of their 
public opinion in favor of dis- 
armament. In that case the Soviet 
Government could reduce its 
armed forces, and speed up in- 
dustrial expansion. It is true, with 
the aid of the manpower thus re- 
leased, the democratic countries, 
too, would be able to divert 
manpower for productive pur- 
poses. But the full use of this 
manpower could be_ effectively 
handicapped by the sabotage tac- 
tics of the local Communist par- 
ties, under the cloak of the fiction 
of their “independence” of Mos- 
cow. 


Joins E. F. Hutton Co. 


(Special to THe Financtat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Richard 
R. Holechek has become associat- 
ed with E. F. Hutton & Company, 
623 South Spring Street. Mr. 
Holechek was formerly with Cali- 
fornia Investors. 


With King Merritt 
(Special to Tur FiInaNciaAL CHRONICLE) 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. — Mrs. 
Phyllis A. Lake is now with King 
Merritt & Co., Inc. 
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Searles Heads Depts 
For Bache in MPLS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Bache 
& Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, have announced 
the appointment of Robert L. 
Searles as Manager of the re- 
cently established Commodity 
Department in their Minneapolis 
office, located in the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange Building. Mr. 
Searles, an active trader and 
broker in the Minneapolis futures 
market, has been associated with 
Bache & Co. since 1952 as the 
firm’s representative on the trad- 
ing floor of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange. 


Mr. Searles is a Director of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange and. 
has been actively engaged in the 
Exchange’s efforts to promote 
free markets in the distribution 
of farm commodities. He is also 
President of the Exchange Futures _ 
Association and a member of the 
a Public Relations Com 
mittee. 


Two With King Merritt 
(Special to Tue Financia, Curowicte) — 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — Er- 
nest W. White and Leo D. Bar- 
telme, Sr. have joined the staff of 
King Merritt & Co., Inc., 1151 
South Broadway. Mr. White was 
formerly with Walston & Co., Inc. 
Mr. Bartelme was with California 
Investors. * 


Sutro Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Mor- 
ton Harris has been added to the 
staff of Sutro & Co., Van Nuys 
Building. . 
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buy any of such securities. The offe 


Consolidated Diesel 


Copies of the Prospectus may 
of the several underwriters 


A. C. Allyn and Company 


Incorporated 


Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
Johnston, Lemon & Co. 
Lester, Ryons & Co. 
Baker, Simonds & Co, 
Butcher & Sherrerd 


Prescott, Shepard & Co., Inc. 


Courts & Co. 
First Securities Company 


of Chicago 
Reinholdt 
July 10, 1956 
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Bingham, Walter & Hurry, Inc. 
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This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed ~ 
as an offering of these securities for sale or a solicitation of an offerto ~ 


ring is made only by the Prospectus, — 


Electric Corporation 








Common Stock 


Price $8.50 per share 


be obtained in any State only from such 
named in the Prospectus and others 
as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


Equitable Securities Corporation 

Goodbody & Co. 

Crowell, Weedon & Co, 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath : 
J. C. Bradford & Co. 

First Securities Corporation 


Durham, N. C. 








Bateman, Eichler & Co. 
Bioren & Co. 
Ferris & Company 
Kalman & Company, Inc. 
& Gardner 
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U. S. Simplification Procedures 
Of Interest to Canadian Traders 


By EDWIN J. CANNON* 
United States Customs Appraiser, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo Customs Appraiser describes eight of the most im- 
portant amendments and changes in U. S. tariff and customs 
laws and regulations designed to simplify procedure for ship- 
pers, customhouse brokers and Government. Mr. Cannon 
advises unit value of the commodity and any included or ex- 
cluded charges be shown, and that too much rather than too 
little descriptive information be used in preparing invoices. 
Announces willingness to meet with any group in various 
localities in Canada. 


Whether it be business, industry 
or Government, the experiences of 
yesterday assist in the solution of 
the problems of today and prepare 
us for the 
progress of to- 
morrow. We 
goforward 
with the pur- 
pose of accom- 
plishing our 
objective 
more effi- 
ciently, with 
less effort and 
in a_ shorter 
space of time. 
We describe 
these modern 
methods as 
simplification. 

The United 
States Tariff Act and The United 
States customs Regulations are no 
exceptions to the rule. Amend- 
ments have been made to the law 
and changes have occurred in the 
regulations, resulting in more sim- 
plified procedure. The benefits 
apply equally to shippers of mer- 
chandise to the United States, im- 
porters, customhouse brokers and 
to the Government itself. If the 
future reveals any unnecessary 
process, hardship, or unusual in- 
convenience, no doubt additional 
amendments or changes will be 
made to remedy the situation. 
Justification for this statement is 
the fact that the United. States 
Treasury Department has spon- 
sored a so-called Incentive Awards 
Program, whereby all employees 
are encouraged to submit sugges- 
tions which they believe will im- 
prove operations in any manner 
or to any extent, and/or which 
will result in benefits to the Gov- 
ernment or the public. Any sug- 
gestion which is approved entitles 
the suggester to a cash award. 
Hundreds of these awards have 
been paid to employees of the 
Customs Service, and many of the 


amendments or changes which 


E. J. Cannon 


*An address by Mr. Cannon before the 
®5th Annual General Meeting of Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, 
Canada. 


have occurred are the result. of 
employees’ ideas. 


Tariff and Customs 
Simplificat.on Changes 


A review of the record reveals 
some of the most important 
changes which have occurred: 


(1) Originally, shippers of mer- 
chandise to the ,United States 
were required ‘to ‘prepare a*consu- 
lar invoice for shipments, the value 
of which exceeded $100.00, with a 
few exceptions. A further require- 
ment was presentation to the 
American Consul for certification. 
A fee was charged for this service. 
At this time, consular invoices are 
only required for merchandise, 
the value of which is $500.00 or 
more, and then only if the com- 
modity be dutiable at an ad val- 
orem rate, or if such rate is de- 
pendent upon the value..There is 
no certification required except 
for American Goods Returned and 
no fee attached in any event. A 
new form of invoice is in the stage 
of preparation. It is expected it 
will be in use in the near future. 

(2) At the time of inception ot 
the present Tariff Act, dutiable 
value was defined as the entered 
value or appraised value, which- 
ever was higher. As a result, if an 
importer entered at a value, and 
at the time of appraisement, the 
appraiser appraised at a value 
lower than the entered value, the 
importer would receive no refund. 


Conversely, if an importer en- 
tered at a value, and at the time 
of appraisement, the appraiser ad- 
vanced ‘the entered value, the im- 
porter was required to pay not 
only the supplemental duty, that 
is the difference between what he 
had paid and that found due, but 
also an additional duty of one per- 
cent for each one percent advance 
in value. By amendment, the duti- 
able value of merchandise is now 
described as the appraised value, 
so that if an importer enters at a 
value and it is appraised at a low- 
er value, the importer automati- 
cally receives a refund; or if an 
importer enters at a value and it 
is appraised at a higher value, the 
importer is required to pay only 
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300,000 Shares 


TEXAS TOY COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK 


(Par Value $0.25 per Share) 


The Company is now selling toys by means of self-dispensing 
rack merchandising. The toys are displayed in transparent 


stores, grocery, 
stores and drive-in theatres. The Company’s executive offices 
and principal distributing facilities are located at’ 2514 
McKinney Street, Houston, Texas. 


Offering circular sent on request. 


-—- McDONALD, HoLMAN & Co. INc. --- 


70 Pine Street BOwling Green 9-5160 New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the Offering Circular relating to 
Texas Toy Company. 


PER SHARE 


on rotating racks installed in 
hardware and_ variety 








the difference between the duty 
he paid at the time of entry and 
the amount found due, because 60< 
the advance in value. 

You may ask, how would this 
value change be of any advantage 
to me? I am a shipper; I pay no 
duty, that is the responsibility of 
the importer. That is a reasonable 
question and here is the answer. 
if an importer were aware of the 
previous definition of dutiable 
value, it is quite likely such 
knowledge would result in a maxi- 
mum of sales resistance. If the im- 
porter were unaware of the previ- 
ous definition of dutiahle val 
one unfortunate transaction would 
eliminate him as a customer. 


(3) Containers of dutiable mer- 
chandise imported into the United 
States are dutiable. For many 
years we collected duty on. g0- 
called “substantial containers.” 
‘Lhat is the type that could be used 
many times back and forth. be- 
tween the country of exportation 
and the United States, and duty 
could not be refunded upon. their 
return to thé country of exporta- 
tion. As a result of an amendment, 
containers of this nature, may be 
entered under bond and the bond 
cancelled each time they are re- 
turned to the country of exporta- 
tion. 


(4) Articles may leave the 
United States for repairs or alter- 
ations, and upon their return to 
the United States, a duty is paid 
on the value of the repairs or al- 
terations. The alteration provision 
is confined to the process em- 
ployed and the result accom- 
plished while the article is outside 
the United States and its identifi- 
cation upon return. If the process 
applied while the item is outside 
the United States results in the 
creation of a new use or results 
in a finished article, it is dutiable 
at its full value. By amendment, 


-an additional provision has been 


added to this particular paragraph 
which permits articles of all kinds 
composed of metal, except pre- 
cious metal, to leave the United 
States, to be processed outside the 
United States in any manner, .and 
to pay duty upon return-on the 
value of such process — provided 
that upon its return to the United 
States, further processing is nec- 
essary. Articles of this nature 
come within the purview of ‘this 
classification, provided they are 
not a finished product and ready 
for use upon return to the United 
States. 

Value, as defined in connection 
with articles exported for repairs 
or alterations, is the cost to the 
importer, or if no charge is made, 
then the value of such repairs, al- 
terations, or processing. 


(5) Merchandise of United 
States origin, having been export- 
ed, may be returned to the United 
States free of duty provided it has 
not been advanced in value or im- 
proved in condition since exporta- 
tion. Previously, articles of United 
States origin exported, and while 
outside the United States, were 
assembled to or combined with 
other articles were considered im- 
proved in condition or advanced in 
value and became dutiable upon 
their return, their value being in- 
cluded in the value of the assem- 
bly or combination. Recent. inter- 
pretation was broadened to con- 
sider items of this nature free of 
duty as “American Goods Re- 
turned,” provided no process had 
been applied to them outside the 
United States, that they could be 
identified, and that physical seg- 
regation could occur without in- 
jury. 

(6) Merchandise of foreign 
origin is dutiable each and every 
time it enters the United States 
unless relieved from duty by some 
provision of law. If an object was 
imported into the United States 
and duty paid and was subse- 
quently exported, it was subject 
to duty upon its return to the 
United States. An amendment has 
been effected which provides that 
articles of foreign origin, having 
been imported into the United 
States and duty paid, may be ex- 
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ported from the United States, on 
‘lease to a foreign ‘manufacturer, 
and upon return to the United 
States, be admitied duty free, pro- 
vided they are imported by the 
party who exported them. 

(7) At the present time, the 
United States lariff Commission, 
by authority from the Congress, 
is reviewing ali the dutiable and 
non -dutiable paragraphs in tze 
Tariff Act for the purpose of clari- 
fication, easier interpretation, ard 
reduction of compe.ing paragraphs 
that might apply to a particular 
merchandise or commodity. 


(8). And now we come to what 
could be the most important meth- 
od of simplification yet devised, 
especially with respect to Canada. 
That is the new program initiated 
by United States Commissioner of 
Customs Ralph Kelly, whereby he 
has authorized me, at the request 
of any trade organization in Can- 
ada or any exporter or prospective 
exporter of merchandise or com- 
modities from Canada to the 
United States, to confer with and 
advise persons in the described 
categories on all matters pertain- 
‘uig we tue importanon of products 
into the United States. Such con- 
ferences to be held according to 
convenience, either at my office in 
Buffalo, or in Canada. Our Com- 
missioner appreciates,- and from 
experience, realizes that informa- 
tion by correspondence or tele- 
phone is very unsatisfactory, that 
more can be accomplished by per- 
sonal contact than in any otner 
manner. The plan is positive, it 
can and will be successful if the 
pattern outlined by Commissioner 
Kelly is followed, because by that 
method, we will have the complete 
story with regard to specific prob- 
lems and will be in a position to 
furnish proper advice. I am fully 
aware of the great responsibilities 
in my new position, and I do not 
expect to perform any miracles, 
nor do I expect problems can be 
solved by the snap of a finger. 


Asks Ferbearance 
With New Frogram 


Some problems may be easy and 
some may. be quite involved. In 
any event, I do believe there is a 
solution to all of them. Because 
this is a new idea, and has never 
been tried before, we are naturaHy 
experimenting with regard to pro- 
cedure. It may, and no doubt will, 
take time to find the best method 
but eventually it will operate 
smoothly. In the meantime, we ask 
your forbearance. 


I would like to bring you up to 
date on the happenings since the 
announcement of the program. Be- 
ginning with the date of the press 
release, our phone began to ring 
and it is still ringing. Calls have 
come in and are still coming in 
from almost any place you can 
name in Canada. Subsequently, we 
were swamped with letters and 
still are. Some of the communica- 
tions were requests to visit our 
office, these were completed. Some 
were requests to visit Canada, on- 
ly a few of these were completed 
because I couldn’t be.in more than 
one plaee at the same time. One 
of the conferences was held in 
my hotel room in Toronto between 
the hours of ten p.m. and mid- 
night. Many of the requests were 
concerned with only on subject, 
the rate of duty that would apply. 
We furnished replies but. the 
thought occurs, if the rate of duty 
is ad valorem and practically all 
of them were, what: value would 
the person making the inquiry use 
for the purpose of determining the 
amount of duty. 


Communications nave been re- 
ceived from Ontario, Quebec, No- 
va Scotia, Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia. 

At the moment, the situation is 
out of control and I would like to 
present a request that I believe 
would result in efficient operation 
and control. 

The Canadian Manufacturers 
Association have, I believe, repre- 
sentation in most, if not all, sec- 
tions of Canada. I would like to 
suggest for the consideration of 
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the officers and directors of your 
association, and the delegates at- 
tending this convention, the possi- 
bility of the association arranging 
meetings in various localities in 
Canada, at a time and piace con- 
venient to all interested parties in 
the area where and when I could 
discuss with groups and/or indi- 
viduals, their particular problems. 


Invoice Preparation Advice 


I have another suggestion which 
I believe is appropriate; and that 
refers to the preparation. of in- 
voices..To those of you who are 
exporters or who may become ex- 
porters to the United States, please 
make a complete and detailed de- 
scription of the commodity, such 
as, if you are exporting a machine, 
state the kind of machine, that is 


_—its purpose. If you have parts 


of something, indicate what they 
are parts or. if the object has a 
irade name, unless it is obvious, 
describe its use. If you are ship- 
ping a by-product, or a waste pro- 
duct, indicate its origin. It is bet- 
ter to'supply too much information 
than not enough. With respect to 
value, always show the unit value 
of the commodity and any charges 
either included in or in addition 
to such value. Also, any cost of 
packing as well as the cost of the 
container and whether or not it is 
included in the value of the com- 
modity, or extra. If the shipment 
is not sold and is shipped on con- 
signment, the value to be used 
is the price you would accept or 
be willing to accept for sale. These 
suggestions, if followed, would 
assist us and also the shipper, as it 
would reduce the number of ques- 
tions we are obliged to ask. We 
dislike to ask questions just as 
much as the shipper, dislikes to 
receive them. We do not presume 
to tell you how to sell or distrib- 
ute your products, but it may be 
of interest for you to know that 
the sale of merchandise f.o.b. in 
the principal market, both in the 
home market and for the export 
to the United States, not only 
enables us to find a _ statutory 
value more quickly, but also elim= 
inates the possibility of part of the 
cost of transportation known as 
inland freight, becoming part of 
value. It is therefore advantage- 
ous to the importer and the ship- 
per that generally accepted non- 
dutiable charges be. in addition to 
rather than included in, the unit 
value of the merchandise. 

Cooperation alway has a very 
important part in the success of 
any operation, and I wish to take 
this opportunity to express my 
sincere appreciation to the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers Association 
and to all the people with whom I 
have had contact, for the excellent 
cooperation furnished in the past. 
I hope for its continuance in the 
future. We may not all be playing 
on the same’ team, but we are all 
members of the same league, and 
as we do, so does the league. 


Spencer Duty V.-P. 
of Wm. J. Mericka Go. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — Spencer 
C. Duty has joined Wm. J. Mericka 
& Co., Inc., Union Commerce 
Building, members of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange, as Viee-President 
in Charge of Investment Research, 
it has been announced. 


For several years Mr..Duty has 
been a general partner of Fulton, 
Reid & Co., where he devoted his 
time to new business. He attended 
Princeton University, joined the 
Medal Brick & Tile Co., of Woos- 
ter and Cleveland in 1929, and was 
Treasurer of the company for sev- 
eral years until 1944 when he 
joined Fulton, Reid. 


Form Madison Organization 
(Special to Tue Financrat CHronicie) 

SARASOTA, Fla.—The Madison 
Organization Incorporated has 
been formed with offices at 1278 
North Palm Avenue to engage in 
a securities business. R. C. Hardy 
is President. 
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Alternative in the Steel Strike 
And the Nation's Future . 


By EDWIN J. SCHLESSINGER 
Investment Counsel, New York City 


Weighing the suffering of those directly and indirectly unem- 

ployed because of the -steel strike against the alternative of 

granting all the demands, -Mr. Schlesinger believes the former 
- the better choice since it may avoid tragic nation-wide 
dangerous inflation. 


-It ‘is: going to be very difficult 
- to finally determine whether, in 
the: long run, the’ country will be 
worse: ‘off because of the steel 
Ps strike than 
 hadnone 
taken place. 
That the 
steel strike 
will .do_ con- 
siderable 
harm is some- 
thing ion 
which most 
people seem 
inclined to 
agree. Cer- 
‘tainly those 
thrown out of. 
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_R. Victor 
Plans New Unde 


» PHILADELPHIA, Pa. +R. Vic- 
tor Mosley has withdrawn from 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated, 
as of June 29, and it is reported 
has plans un- 
der way for 
the formation 
of a new 
trading or- 
ganization in 
Philadelphia, 
either under 
his-own name 
or .as a_part- 
ner or officer 
of some other 
firm. 

Mr. Mosley 
began his in- 
vestment ca- 
reer with the 
Commercial 
Trust Company (later Bank of 
North America and Trust Co. and 
-subsequently. the . Pennsylvania 
Company) in January,. 1920. In ~ 
May, 1925 he joined Stroud & . 
Company. Incorporated to open - 
their Equipment Trust Depart- 
ment and has been continuously . 


Our Reporter on Governments 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The Government market, according to many money market 
specialists, is quite likely to move within a fairly restricted range 
for the balance of the summer. They point out that the powers 
that be, are expected to Supply the money market with sufficient 
funds to take care of the requirements of business; while at the 
same time some attention will be: given to the needs of the Treas- 
ury which tas a refunding operation, come Aug. 15. This is taken 
to mean that the money market will not be as.restrictea over the 
hear term as it has been in the past. 


The demand for short-term ~Government sccurities is still > 
sizable and is likely to continue that way as long as uncertainties 
are prominent in the economic situation. The intermediate and 
longer-term Treasury issués have not had too much volume of’ 
late, even though a fair amount of exchanges are being made from * 
one maturity into another for tax purposes. e? 


may find-in retrospect that they 
are better off than had all de- 
mands been ‘granted and the 
country confronted with an infla- 
tion that could result in one of 
truly dangerous proportions. Such 
‘an inflation is. something that 
could prove tragic beyond de- 
scription; as those nations which 
have lived through that. sad ex- 
perience can _ testify. 


Donald Mullen Joins 
Montgomery, Scott Co. 


Montgomery, Scott & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 


Federal Easing Money Stringency 


The money market continues to have a supplv of funds avail- 
able for investment in short-term Treasury obligations because 
the powers that be have been buyers of Treasury bills; which has 
tended to take some of the restraint out of the policy which is still 
in vogue. It is not evident yet that there has been any reversal 
in the program which has-been in operation, because the aid which 
has been given to the money market thus far was for tie purpose 
of tiding it over the periods of sizable demands for money. Also, 
the strike in the steel industry has had the efiect of reducing 
somewhat the demand for funds, and a continuation of the un- 
settled condition in the steel business could further curtail this 


R. Victor Mosley 


demand. A modest repayment of borrowings is also being reported 
and this, along with the lessened demand for money, has put more 
funds into near-term Government issues. This could be a tempo- 
rary situation, largely predicated upon the length of the period of 
disagreement in the steel industry. 


Cut in Commercial Paper Rate Portentous? 


With the ease in the short-term money market came lower 
yields for Treasury bills, and almost right behind this, reductions 


in the rates for commercial paper. 


This was the first general 


lowering of this rate in more than a year and a half. Prior to this 


decrease in the commercial paper rate, 


it had moved consistently 


higher and was the forerunner of a widespread increase in in- 
terest rates, including the discount rate. Accordingly, this latest 


reduction in commercial paper 


rates raises the question as to 


whether or not this change points towards a broad reduction in all 


short-term money rates. 


If the inflationary tendencies are not 


revived again, because of the higher prices and higher wages, 
which should result from the struggle in the steel industry, the 
money market may be eased somewhat in order to meet the legiti- 


mate demands of business. 


Possible Terms of Aug. 


15 Refunding Operation 


With the American Telephone offering out of the way, new 
money financing by corporations and tax exempt entities will 


tend to taper off because of the usual summer letdown. 


This 


should give the money market an opportunity to digest the issues 
which have been floated for long-term capital purposes. 
Nonetheless, there will have to be some consideration given 
to the Government sector during the summer doldrums, since the 
Aug. 15 maturity of $12,547 million of 2% Treasury notes must 
be refunded at that time. The Federal Reserve Banks own approx- 
imately $7,500 million of this issue, with somewhat less than 
$1,000 million held by the commercial: banks, and the remainder 


of about $4,000 million owned by “other investors,” 


porations. 


mainWw cor- 


It is still somewhat early to give too much attention as to 
what the Treasury will do in the way of taking care of this 


maturity. Nonetheless, 


it is reported that some money market 


specialists are of the opinion that a 2%% or a 2%% coupon rate 


would not be unc xpected, with 
talked about. 


a’ maturity of 13 months being 


Current Market Activity 


The intermediate and longer-term Government issues con- 


tinue to act fairly well in spite of not too much activity. 


It is 


work will 

look upon the 
Edwin J. Schlesinger strike ws. 
terrible thing. On the other hand, 
had there been no strike and had 
labor been granted the bulk of 
its demands, it is very possible 
that the country’s economy would 
have been hurt far more than 
from tae strike. This is for the 
reason that any advance in cost, 
whether large or small, will be 
passed on to the purchaser of 
steel products with the final bur- 
den resting squarely on the shoul- 
ders of the general public. So the 
greater the advance, the bigger 
the boost that will be given to 
inflation. With a substantial jack- 
ing up of the inflationary forces, 
the nearer the time approaches 
when business will be confronted 
with a°falling off of demand for 
goods and services of all descrip- 
tion. 

For a time it looked as though 
there would be no strike and that 
steel management would go near- 
ly all out in granting the union’s 
aemands. Whether anything was 
whispered into the ears of steel 
management that caused the com- 
panies to reconsider their willing- 
ness to avoid a strike at almost 
any cost, is something open to 
question. 

Giving due weight to the. fact 
that ‘those presentiy unemployed 


because of either the direct or 
indirect consequences of the strike 
are suffering, they; nevertheless, 


bers of the New York and Phila- 
delphia Stock Exchanges, have 
announced that Donald A. Mullen 
has joined the firm as a registered 
representative. 

Mr. Mullen was formerly direc- 
tor of membership of ine New 
York Chamber of Commerce, a 
position from which he retired at 
the first of the year. Before join- 
ing the Chamber of Commerce, he 
had been associated with several 
New York investment firms. Prior 
to this he was Secretary of the 
Clearing House Section of the 
American Bankers Association. 


Cmaha. Inv. Bankers 
To Hold Field Day 


OMAHA, Neb. — The Nebraska 
Investors Bankers Association are 
going to have their Annual Frolic 
and Field Day at the Omaha 
Country Club on Thursday, Aug. 
23, 1956. There will be a cocktail 
party at the Omaha Club the pre- 
ceding evening from 5:00 p.m. to 
7:00 p.m. 

John C. Schutz of Chiles-Schutz 
Company is Chairman of the Ine 
vitations Committee. 


Rejoins du Pont, Homsey 
(Special to THe FInaNcraL CHRONICLE) 

WORCESTER, Mass. — Bernard 
J. Bagdis has rejoined du Pont, 
Homsey & Company, 340 Main 
Street..He has recently been with 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. in charge 
of the Worcester office. 


associated with them up to the 
present time. On July 1, 1932 he 
became Vice-President of Stroud 
& Company Incorporated. He has 
specialized in equipment trust 
certificates continuously since 1920 
and to a large extent has been in 
charge of the general trading ac- 
tivities of the firm. ~ 

Mr. Mosley served two terms as 
President of the National Security 
Traders Association, and is a Past 
President of the Investment Trad- 
ers Association of Philadelphia. — 
In 1955 he served as Co-Chair-_ 
man of District No. 12 National — 
Association of Securities Dealers, | 
Inc. 

At. present he is a member of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Eastern Pennsylvania Group of 
the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America and is a member 
of the Board of Governors of 
The Bond Club of Philadelphia. 


With Marache, Dofflemyre 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Paul 
J. Furst has become connected 
with Marache, Dofflemyre & Co., 
634 South Spring Street, members 
of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Furst was formerly 
with Columbia Securities Co., - 
Inc., of California. 


With Renyx, Field 
(Special to Tue Frnanctat CHRONICLE) 
ORLANDO, FLA.—Don L. Tay- 
lor has become connected with 
Renyx, Field & Co., Inc. 
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indicated that a fair amount of switching is still being done, with 
reports that maturity for maturity is the way in which these swaps 
are being made now. Savings banks evidently have been on the 
sell side as far as some of the middle-term maturities are con- 
cerned. Some of tre 3%s.and 3s are also reportedly being sold by 
other institutional investors, with the proceeds going into recently 


$ 10,000,000 


issued corporate obligations. 





Monarch Cement Notes 
Placed Privately 


Private placement with an in- 
stitutional investor of $6,250,000 
first mortgage 44% notes, due in 
1971 of Monarch Cement Co., 
Humboldt, Kan., has been ar- 
ranged by F. Eberstadt & Co. and 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., it was 
announced on July 6. 

The sale of the notes will pro- 
vide funds for a major part of 
Monarch’s current expansion pro- 
gram which will cost an estimated 
$6,500,000. The company, with 
properties at Humboldt, Kan., 
plans to increase plant capacity 
by more than 50%, from 1,500,000 
barrels to over 2,250,000 barrels. 

The program, due for comple- 


tion in 1957, calls for one of the 
most efficient cement producing 
installations in the United States. 
Additional facilities scheduled. in- 
clude a new rock crushing plant, 
one of the largest single-burner 
drying chambers ever constructed, 
raw and finished grinding mills, 
conveyor facilities, a third kiln, a 
new laboratory building with ad- 
vanced analytical and _ testing 
equipment for precise quality con- 
trol, and a large maintenance and 
machine shop which will also 
house plant offices. 


Aronson Co. Formed 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — Ar- 
onson & Co. has been formed 
with offices at 426 South Spring 
Street to engage in a securities 
business. 


July 10, 1956 





Johnston, Lemon & Co. 


Private placement of the above Notes has been arranged by the undersigned, 


Union Securities Corporation 


State Loan and Finance Corporation 


434% Promissory Notes due June 1, 1971 
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Current Economic Highlights 


In Consumer Credit Program 


By JOHN L. GIBSON* 
Vice-President, Republic National Bank of Dallas 


Current tight money situation makes instalment credit depart- 
ment a key bank service since it is one of the greatest sources 
of new accounts, states Dallas banker in surveying the current 
consumer credit conditions. Mr. Gibson deprecates banks and 
others for 1955 “volume-happy” automobile program and 
advises banks to weigh 1956 auto equity value carefully in 
view of stepped-up introduction date of 1957 models. Com- 
ments on: FHA’s loan liberalization-attempts; proposed con- 
sumer credit study; bank-sponsored property improvement 
plans; decline in bank financed appliance paper in face of new 


competition; instalment loan 
trailer financing ; 


rate-cutting; boat and house 


and tells bankers we do not need Government 


to “take us by the hand.” 


For many years the instalment 
lending department of a bank was 
looked upon-.as.more or less a 
“stepchild” —a necessary evil to 
be condoned 
rather than 
developed. 
Fortunately, 
this attitude 
on the part of 
an ever in- 
creasing num- 
ber of our 
senior bank- 
ing executives 
is largely 
becoming a 
thing of the 
past. Through 
an outstand- 
ing perform- 
ance record of 
the instalment lending sections of 
the banks of this country, the atti- 
tudes of the better informed 
sénior executive officers are be- 

g enthusiastic about, this 
phase of banking.” They realize 
that this department deals with 
the “man in the street,” who, in 
effect, is “Mr. Public Opinion” 
himself; and as you know, the 
progressive commercial banks are 
becoming more and more public 
relations minded. An instalment 
credit department of the bank is 
one of the greatest sources of new 
accounts for a bank. In fact, in 
most all cases, it will rank second 
only to the new accounts depart- 
ment. With the tight money situa- 
tion with which we are all con- 
fronted at this time new accounts 
are at a premium. 


Jchn L. Gibson 


Auto “Volume-Happy” Program 


One of the major factors in 
practically every instalment lend- 
ing operation is the financing of 
automobiles. In 1955 the largest 
number of automobiles in our 
history was sold, and I use the 
word “sold” with a degree of 
reservation. Many people do not 
realize how far reaching the auto- 
mobile industry is in our eco- 
nomic picture. There is probably 
no other industry that affects the 
economic life of as many families 
in the United States as the auto- 
mobile industry. Therefore, any- 
thing that happens to the auto- 
mobile industry naturally affects 
the public as a whole. 


Automobile sales for the year 
1956 to date are running far be- 
low the same period of 1955. In 
fact, this situation is alarming to 
many people; but, actually, there 
is no mystery as to why this is 
happening. In the year 1955 there 
were entirely too many cars that 
were not sold—they were “dis- 
bursed” — and many of them 
hardly on a good rental basis. The 
average buyer of a new car in 
1955 does not have sufficient 
equity in the automobile a year 
later to allow him to trade for 
another new automobile. As a 
matter of fact, in too many cases 
the individual cannot even sell 
_ the new car he purchased in 1955 
‘for enough to liquidate the bal- 


Beier, me address by Map. Gere before the 
_- €redits Conference the 54th Annual 
on ef the American Institute of 


*. 


ance. This was a direct result of a 
“volume-happy” program en- 
gaged in by too many manufac- 
turers, dealers, and financial in- 
stitutions. In this latter category, 
we. must include the banks, for 
too many of them were as guilty 
as the finance company. 


It is a well known fact that the 
“guts” of the automobile business 
is a sound market for used cars. 
Nothing will take the place of 
equity in the financing of an 
automobile. During the year 1955 
it was common practice through- 


‘out the nation for many cars to 
be solld with extremely 


low 
down-payments — sometimes as 
low as $100—and for terms to be 
extended to 36, 42—yes, in some 
cases even 48—months. As a re- 
sult, the purchasers could buy a 
new car for less money down and, 
because of extended terms, less 
money per month than they could 
possibly buy a used car. For this 
‘reason, “your © used-car market 
dried up. 


Banks’ Equity and Model Changes 


One important item that should 
be considered at this time by any 
bank financing automobiles is the 
model changes. The timing on this 
has a material effect on the ad- 
vances and maturities that shouid 
be allowed. For example, at this 
writing the 1956 model cars have 
been out for approximately eight 
months, in most cases. Reports 
from heretofore authoritative 
sources indicate some of the 1957 
models will be announced as early 
as September, 1956. Therefore, 
you do not have to be an in- 
tellectual giant to guess what will 
happen to the resale value of the 
’*56 automobiles after the ’57 
models go on sale. 

The bank should take this in- 
formation into consideration in 
making its advances and setting 
maturities at this time to insure 
that its equity position in the ’56- 
model car financed will be main- 
tained throughout the life of the 
contract. 

Peculiarly enough, there are a 
great many people who do not 
realize that as soon as a car is 
rolled off the dealer’s floor it 
becomes a used car, and deprecia- 
tion prevalent in the used car 
market has already set in.” 

There is no secret to the fact 
that when sound business prin- 
ciples are sacrificed for the “god 
of volume,” somebody has to pay 
the piper. There is a happy 
medium, though; and it is high 
time we reappraised the situation. 
More of us should return to the 
sounder sales and lending prac- 
tices. 

Even in the governmental 
agencies, we find on the one hand 
the Federal Reserve policy of 
maintaining a tight money mar- 
ket; on the other hand, we find 
FHA exerting all the influence it 
can possibly muster to liberalize 
the regulations coverin’g the 
amount and terms of FHA loans— 
yes, it is even advocating a 
reduction of rates in the face of 
tight money. Now, how in the 
world can we keep from materi- 
ally increasing our debt and 


reducing the -available funds for 
lending if we lengthen the.terms 
of our loans arid reduce the equity 
positions of the borrowers? Ob- 
viously, if the ‘majority of the 
lenders and sellers of commodities 
to be financed would increase the 
down-payment requirements and 
return the number of months for 
repayment to a sound and 
equitable limit, our economy 
would be far healthier—the tight 
money market would lossen up— 
and, within a reasonably short 
period of time, the buying public 
would have sufficient equity es- 
tablished to enable them to trade 
on a normal basis. 


Selective Credit Controls 


Of late, there has been quite 
a bit of pressure from some of our 
governmental and business leaders 
for reinstitution of governmental 
controls similar to Regulation W. 
To a great extent, this has been 
magnified by rash advertising, 
commonly referred to as “gim- 
mick” advertising; and the dete- 
rioration of requirements on 
down-payments and maturities, 
particularly in the automotive and 
appliance fields. =~ 


Recently, President Eisenhower 
requested a study of instalment 
credit to determine the need for 
some type of stand-by controls. 
As yet, there has not been a gen- 
eral movement to eliminate such 
maturities; but there are indica- 
tions that this, along with in- 
formation which has been passed 
along to the banks by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association Instal- 
ment Credit Commission, has at 
least reduced the percentage of 
36- to 48-month paper. Under the 
urging of the A.B.A. Instalment 
Credit Commission and of our 
Advisory Board, bankers are be- 
ginning to take a closer look at 
cemtract balances and are at- 
tempting to limit their advances 
oh automobiles, for example, to a 
percentage of the dealer’s actual 
cost. These percentages range 
from 100% of the dealer’s cost 
downward to 75%, depending on 
the resale market of the par- 
ticular automobile being financed. 


My personal opinion is that we 
do not need the government to 
“take us by the hand” and make 
us do something that we should 
have the common sense and in- 
testinal fortitude to do our own 
initiative. Experience has proved 
that if we permit our competi- 
tion to set our policies, we may 
be courting unnecessary losses 
and ultimate disaster. 


Banks Own Property 
Improvement Plan 


In the property improvement 
field, FHA must be given credit 
for originally leading the way in 
home modernization financing; 
and it is to be complimented for 
this farsighted step. Unfortu- 
nately, some of the practices that 
grew up under FHA led to a 
governmental investigation that 
ultimately resulted in certain 
restrictive actions on the part of 
the Federal Housing Authority 
that in most cases were well justi- 
fied. However, as has happened 
so often throughout history, the 
pendulum swung back a little too 
far and the regulations became 
too restrictive and less attractive. 
As a result, most of the major 
lenders became interested in set- 
ting up their own property im- 
provement and home moderniza- 
tion plans without governmental 
insurence, In recent months, there 
has beer. a most rapid and healthy 
development in this phase of in- 
stalment lending; and the results 
have been highly satisfactory, ac- 
cording to the reports by the 
banks who have their own prop- 
erty improvement plan. 


At one time, in excess of 90% 
of all the appliance financing was 
handled by the banks of the 
country. Here again overproduc- 
tion, requiring excessive floor 
planning for- dealers, “gimmick 
advertising,’ unrealistic terms, 
with. short down-payments and 
long pay-outs, reduced the attrac- 
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tiveness of appliance paper to 
lenders. As a result, many of the 
major manufacturers followed ‘he 
suit of General Electric, Kel- 
vinator, and General Motors and 
established their own finance or- 
ganizations. Many of these finance 
organizations are too new in the 
field to determine how successful 
they will be, but there is no 
secret to the fact that there has 
been .a definite decline in the 
amount of appliance paper fi- 
nanced by banks in the past year. 
However, there are many cases 
where dealers operate on sound 
business principles and sel] their 
merchandise with reasonable 
down-payments and terms. This 
paper is excellent and produces 
really a better yield than many 
of the other items financed in in- 
stalment lending. 


Instalment Loan Rate Cutting 


Rate cutting on instalment loans 
has become prevalent in many 
parts of the country, despite the 
tight money situation. All manner 
of excuses for this unsound prac- 
tice have been offered, but none 
have ween found that will stand 
up under a thorough examination. 
If a rate is cut from $5 to #4 per 
$100, it is an elementary fact 
that you must do 20% more 
volume to obtain the same gross 
revenue. We all know the costs 


of operation—made up primarily 


of the cost of personnel, space, 
and supplies — have increased 
manyfold since World War. II and 
are still rising. So, what justifi- 
cation can there be for cutting 
rates at this time? Certainly, it 
is economically. unsound. 


Too many banks are unrealistic 
in their approach to this problem. 
They ignore their cost factors but 
are stampeded into letting com- 
petition set their policies and 
rates. They get volume hungry 
and lose sight of the fact that a 
volume of unprofitable business 
can lead only to greater loss. If 
these banks would take the time 
to study their operations, stream- 
line them to reduce unnecessary 
operating procedures, and at the 
same time take the necessary 
steps to improve their services to 
the public, they would find de- 
sirable and profitable volume is 
available. 

There are two other phases of 
instalment lending that have been 
showing amazing growth—I am 
referring to boats and house 
trailers. 


Boats and House Trailers 


In the case of boats, the ex- 
perience to date has been phe- 
nomenal. While it is true that 
seldom can a boat be classed as 
a necessity, there is something 
about owning a boat that appeals 
to a tremendously large number 
of people who in the past have 
not been able to own and enjoy 
one because they did not have the 
time nor money. In the past few 
years, however, there has been a 
definite increase in the leisure 
time of the average wage earner— 
he has a higher wage, which helps 
him to better afford items outside 
the necessity class; and one of the 
major boons to this business has 
been the ever increasing number 
of lakes, developed in areas all 
over the nation, where the boats 
may be used. From the reports we 
see from over the nation, this 
phase of instalment lending is in 
for a rapid increase; and unless 
the terms and equity position get 
out of line, it should prove to be 
one of the most profitable phases 
of instalment lending. 

The other item of house trailers 
has probably gone through the 
greatest revolutionary change in 
the minds of the buying public of 
any single item in the past five 
years. It used to be that house 
trailers were used by the nomads 
or by the rich people who used 
them only occasionally for hunt- 
ing. and fishing expeditions. 
Therefore, financing of house 
trailers was not attracive. In the 
present-day economy, however, 
this picture has changed. The 
average buyer of a house trailer 


is a salaried individual — quite 
often working on pipeline and 
construction jobs, in the military, 
or is retired» and likes to move 
with the sun. 

The banks who have been in the 
financing-of-house-trailers busi- 
ness for a number of years—and 
there are several who have been 
in it in excess of 17 years—have 
all reported their experience to be 
perfectly astounding. Payment 
records are excellent and the re- 
turn on the investment of the 
lending institutions quite ade- 
quate. When you stop to think of 
it, there are very few places you 
can buy a home completely fur- 
nished for from $5,000 to $7,000. 
Those of you who have had the 
opportunity to inspect some of the 
modern-day house trailers have 
found they have all the modern 
conveniences of the home, in- 
cluding a complete bath, stove, 
refrigerator, and air conditioning; 
and, while compact, they are so 
arranged that they are convenient 
and comfortable. 

It has just been mentioned that 
the experience on financing house 
trailers has been outstanding. In 
this respect, it might be a word of 
caution is in order. The majority 
of the reported excellent experi- 
ence on house trailers was actu- 
ally produced on terms of 25% 
to 3344% down and 36-month 
maturities. However, these terms, 
in the past 18 to 24 months, have 
been lengthened until it is com- 
monplace to find 48-, 60-, and, in 
some cases, 84-month maturities. 
How the experience on these ex- 
tended terms will stack up with 
the previous.record is an interest- 
ing question. Actually, it is too 
soon to really form an opinion 
on the facts as we have them at 
this time. 

I have brought up these last 
two items only to show you some 
of the new fields of instalment 
financing that are now being en- 
gaged in profitably and wisely by 
a growing number of finance in- 
stitutions throughout our country. 
Within a short time, you will find 
that color television will become 
far more commonplace and will 
be within the reach of those 
buyers who are now buying the 
black and white sets. Technical 
developments each year reduce 
the cost of production, which, in 
turn, reduces the price of the sets, 
which allows the manufacturer to 
increase his production because 
of demand; and it is a never end- 
ing circle that ultimately results 
in better things for the buying 
public through a healthy volume 
—as a result of instalment lend-. 
ing. 


J. H. Grang & Go. 
Opens N. Y. Office 


J. H. Crang & Company of 
Toronto, Canada, has announced 
the opening of a branch office at 
25 Broadway, New York City, to 
provide a service in Canadian 
securities to brokers and dealers 
only. 

Irving P. Grace is_ resident 
manager of the new office and 
George G. Reiss is assistant man- 
ager. 

The Crang New York office will 
be affiliated with Grace Canadian 
Securities, Inc., also of 25 Broad- 
way. 


Form Securities Corp. 
of Florida 


(Specia! to Tue FrnaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI] BEACH, Fla. — Securi- 
ties Corporation of Florida has 
been formed with offices in 1 
Lincoln Road Building to engage 
in a securities business. 


Now Slayton & Thayer 


ALTON, Ill.—H. John Thayer 
has been admitted to partnership 
with Willis F. Slayton in Slayton 
& Co. and the firm name has been 
changed to Slayton and Thayer. 
Offices are at 207 East Broadway. 

Lawrence E. Frankenbach kas 
joined the firm’s staff. 
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The First National City: Bank of 
New York has appointed Juan A. 
Rivera Resi- 
dent Vice- 
President in 
charge of 
the Bank’s 
branches in 
Venezuela. 
Mr. Rivera 
joined the 
Bank in 1935 
in San Juan, 
Puerto’ Rico, 
and has 
served in 
Various 
official 
capacities. at 
Caracas since 
1937. He is a graduate of the 
Universidad Central, Madrid, class 
of 1935. 


Jean A. Rivera 


% % % 
NATIONAL CITY BANK OF 

NEW YORK 
June 30,’56 Mar. 31, 56 


THE FIRST 


$ $ 
6,969,629,898 6,564,314,923 
6,249,720,388 5,859,033,651 


Total resources_ 

Deposits 

Cash and due 
from banks__ 

U. S. Govt. se- 
rities holdgs. 


1,611,279,820 1,359,814,122 


1,113,532,813 1,012,214,070 

Loans & discts. 3,477,523,982 3,375,976.130 

Undivid. profits 62,634,360 61,503,166 
% * * 

Kenneth C. Bell, 61 Years of age, 
Vice-President and Secretary of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank of 
New Yerk died on July 3 at the 
Lawrence Memorial Hospital in 
New London, Conn. He was 
Stricken with a heart attack 
earlier in the day while driving 
through Connecticut with Mrs. 
Bell from their home in Scars- 
dale, N. Y. Mr. Bell had been 
associated with the Chase Man- 
hattan organization for 37 years. 
In addition to serving as Secretary 
of the Board of Directors, he 
supervised the bank’s business in 
Canada. Born in Angola, Africa, 
the son of missionary parents, he 
was educated in West Springfield, 
Mass., Malvern Collegiate Insti- 
tute in Toronto, and graduated 
from the University. of Toronto. 
Mr. Bell served in the U. S. Navy 
during World War I in 1918-19. 
He joined the Chase National 
Bank in 1919, was appointed suc- 
cessively Assistant Cashier, Sec- 


ond Vice-President, and Vice- 
President and Cashier, during the 
period 1925-1950. From 1938 until 
1947 he was a member of the 
faculty of the Graduate School of 
Banking at Rutgers University, 
lecturing on insurance. He was 
President of the Canadian Society 
of New York during 1949-50 and 
also had served as President of 
the University of Toronto Club in 
New York. He was a director of 
the American Society of Corpo- 


rate Secretaries, Inc. 
a a % 
THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, 
NEW YORK 


June 30,°56 Dec. 31, 55 


$ $ 
7,348 ,268,439 7,509,247,604 
6,573,504,874 6,789,358,289 


Total resources_ 

Deposits 

Cash and due 
from banks__ 

U. S&S. Govt. se- 
curity holdgs. 


1,772,528,414 1,943,005,885 


1,174,933,693 1,230,522,456 
Loans & discts. 3,551,787.650 3,510,002,858 
Undivid. profits 81,115,182 76,433,552 


% bd ae 

Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York announced on July 6 
the following official appoint- 
ments: Joseph A. Albert, George I. 
_ Jehn, Donald B. Riefler, and Geo. 
W. Kopf, Assistant Treasurers; 
Matthew J. Whalen, Assistant 
Secretary, Alfred J. Hart and 
Rudolph W. Leuthauser, Assistant 
Trust Officers. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 


Jun 30,56 Mar. 31, 56 


$ $ 

Total resources__.__ 145,524,607 161,861,793 

Deposits 106,592,409 123,326,102 

Cash and due from 

banks 33,894,180 39,029,935 

rity holdings_.._. 79,587,896 87,747,255 

Loans & discounts 1,961,097 4,049,622 

Undivided. profits. 12,917,871 12,629,111 
* 2 at 

CHEMICAL CORN EXCHANGE BANK OF 
NEW YORK 


June 30,°56 Dec. 31, ’55 
$ $ 

Total resources_ 

Deposits 

Cash and due 
from banks__ 

U. S&S. Govt. se- 
curity holdgs. 


3,032,477,197 3,156,073,953 
2,734,259,960 2,896,012,945 


718,345,209 967,546,895 


497,202,923 506,550,128 
Loans & discts. 1,468,719,423 1'306,904,413 
Undivid. proiits 26,614,171 22,304,883 


“ % % 


Richard G. Pintard and Frank 
J. Ruggiero have been appointed 
Assistant Secretaries of Cnemicalj 
Corn Exchange Bank, of New 
York it was announced on July 10 
by Harold H. Helm, Chairman. 
Mr. Fintard is in the bank’s Cor- 
porate Trust Department at 30 
Broad Street, anu Mr. Ruggiero 
is in the Special Loan Division at 
the bank’s Kockeieller Center 
Oifice. 

3: % 

The Bank of New York at 46 
Wali Street, New York has re- 
cently adopted a progiam for giv- 
ing regular and continuing finan- 
cial aid to higner education on the 


(basis of macching contributions by 


members ot its staff. in announc- 
ing the plan on July 9, Albert C. 
Simmonds, Jr., Presiaent, noied 
that “in taking this aciion it is 
the desire of our bank to do its 
part in meeting a broad social 
obligation which rests on cor- 
porace enterprise in general to 
assist colleges and universities to 
carry on etfectively in the tace of 
serious financial difficulties.’ An 
unusual feature of the plan is that 
the bank will complement an em- 
ployee's gift even if the employee 
did not attend the donee insti- 
tution. 

The maximum amount which 
the bank will contribute in any 
one year to complement the gift 
of any individual employee is 
$1,000. If the individual contrib- 
utor did not attend the particular 
college for at least one year, the 
bank’s complementing gift is 30%. 
lf the contributor was a student 
for a year or more, the bank 
matches the employee’s contribu- 
tion by 100%. To participate in 
the program a staff member must 
have been in the employ of the 
bank for at least one year, and all 
donations under the program must 
be made to general operating ex- 
penses rather than to endowments. 
Also the college or university 
muts be a degree-granting insti- 
tution located in the United States. 

Mr. Simmonds expressed the 
hope that this program will 
stimulate individual responsive- 
ness and that its cumulative re- 
sults will be very substantial. 

wE ae a 

Henry C. Brunie, President of 
Empire Trust Company, of New 
York on July 11 announced that 
the board of directors had been 
increased to 25 by the election of 
five senior officers of the bank as 
directors. The new directors are: 
Frank K. Boswirth, Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of the Trust De- 
partment at the downtown office; 
Robert C. Heim, Vice-President 
in charge of Canadian activities; 
Charles Leslie Rice, Jr., Vice- 
President in charge of the oil and 
Gas Department; M. Stuart 


Roesler, Vice-President in charge 
of Commercial Banking; and 
Richard B. Schneider, Vice-Pres- 
ident’ in charge of the chemical 
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_ department. Empire Trust’s down- 


town office is at 120 Broadway 
and the uptown office is at 7 West 
51st Street. In the fall of this year 
the bank’s downtown office will 
move to the new Stock txcnange 
Building at 20 Exchange Place. 

ae a oo 


Public offering of 33,000 shares 
of Trust Company of North 
America of New York, $5 par 
value capital stock was made on 
July 11 by Lee Higginson Corpo- 
ration. The stock is priced at $30 
per share. The offering represents 
stock being sold for the account 
of Trona Company, which owns 
98% of the 100,000 outstanding 
shares of the trust company. This 
marks the first public distribution 
of the shares of the trust company, 
a New York institution. Partners 
of Trona Company, employees 
and certain depositors and clients 
of the trust company will receive 
preference in the allocation of 
shares under the offering. Trona 
Company, a limited parcnership, 
acquired its shares in the trust 
company in August, 1955. The 
Trust Co. organized in 1924, pro- 
vides generai commercial banking 
and fiduciary services, including 
savings accounts, business, per- 


sonal, real estate and installment 
loans, financing of accounts re- 
ceivable and personal trust, cor- 
porate trust and agency services. 
It is said to be one of the few 
banks in New York which oper- 
ates a securities clearance depart- 
ment providing clearance facilities 
for brokers. Operating income of 
the trust company for the six 
months ended June 30, 1956 was 
$583,354 and net operating income 
was $118,171, equal to $1.18 per 
share. This compared with $453,- 
083 and $82,675, or 83 cents a 
share for the like period of +1955. 
For the year 1955 operating tn- 
come was $924,222 and net oper- 
ating income $171,253 or $1.71 per 


share. 
% as us 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, 
June 30, '56 


NEW YORK 
Mar. 31, '56 
$ 


$ 
2,711,111,453 
2,413,571,486 


2,629,523,368 
2,323,271,703 


Total resources_ 

Deposits 

Cash and due 
from banks__ 

U. 8S. Govt. se- 
curity holdgs. 

Loans & discts. 1,496,007,519 

Undivid. profits 50,206,576 

& u% % 


THE HANOVER BANK, NEW YORK 
June 30,’56 Mar. 31, 56 
& 


675,942,270 574,066,732 
446,057,794 
1,478,675,659 
48,774,473 


450,407,955 


3 
1,235,500,523 1.7°2.F41.044 
1,640,665,260 1,554,343,351 


Total resources- 

Deposits 

Cash and due 
from banks__ 

U. §S. Govt. 
curity holdgs. 

Loans & discts. 

Undivid. profits 


508,633,881 462,025,638 

se- 

351, 765.822 

790,868,149 
24,942,066 


296,110,669 
909,264,025 
25,442,205 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY; NEW YORK: 


June 30,’56 Dec. 31, 55 
$ 


Total resources_ 

Deposits 

Cash and due 
from banks__ 

U. S. Govt. se- 
curity holdgs. 


437,145,535 506,916,880 


347,009,250 395,422,004 

Loans & discts. 766,646,911 723,532,526 

Undivid. profits 23,010,922 21,431,632 
% % * 


THE STERLING NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
June 30, '56 Mar. 31,’56 


Total resources___ 
Deposits 
Cash and due from 
banks 
U. S. Govt. 
rity holdings___ 
Loahs & discounts 74,911,088 
Undivided profits. 1,725,372 
* * % 
FEDERATION BANK AND TRUST 


COMPANY, NEW YORK 
June 30, 56 Dec. 31, *SE 


$ 
105,525,190 
96,532,514 


$ 
149,704,485 
136,828,442 


$ 
145,557,517 
132,612,359 


34,811,507 


32,729,662 32,731,097 
71,460,768 


1,693,552 


$ 
103,875,330 
83,463,929 


Total resources__- 
Deposits 
Cash and due from 
banks 
Uv. S. Govt. 
rity holdings___ 
Loans & discounts 50,891,496 
Undivided profits_ 774,476 


oo ue * 


Application will shortly be 
made to the New York State 
Banking Department for permis- 
sion to install tellers’ windows 
for The Dime Savings Bank ci 
Brooklyn, N. Y. on the _ south 
mezzanine of the DeKalb Avenue 
BMT subway station, it was an- 
nounced on July 9 by George C. 
Johnson, President of the bank. 
The initial step in providing this 
new service for customers of the 
bank was taken last week when 
a lease was negotiated with the 
New York Transit Authority for 
the construction of an office on 
the mezzanine level of the sta- 
tion. The Subway is in the Bank 
building. An entrance to the bank 
from the subway was opened in 
October, 1952. “Our desire to 
establish tellers’ windows within 
the station,itself” said. Mr. John- 
son “is part of the long-range plans 
we are carrying out to expand our 
service to the public. If permis- 
sion is granted for these proposed 
facilities, the windows will be 
open earlier and later than win- 
dows within the bank itself. Their 
operation would be similar to the 
sidewalk windows we opened a 
month ago at DeKalb Ave., and 
Fulton: St., outside the bank’s 
main entrance. Those windows 
open at 7:30 a.m., and remain open 
until 9 p.m. This, in effect, ex- 
tends the bank’s business day by 
74% hours and provides banking 


convenience for people who are 
unable to transact business be- 
tween the normal 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


banking hours.” 
as ae » 


Under date of June 21 the New 
York State Banking Department 


14,972,744 16,430,816 


27,633,783 35,763,324 
43,470,682 
753,721 


$ 
1,676,510,235 1,733,100,505 
1,492,755,232 1,553,167,779 @ 


37,042,593 


(185) 21 


at Albany makes known that ap- 
proval has been given to the 
Matinecock Bank of Locust Valley 
at Forest Avenue, Locust Valley, 
Long Island, N. Y. to change its 
name to the “Matinecock Bank,” 
and to increase its- capital stock 
from $100,000, consisting of 4,000 
shares of common stock, par value 
$25 per share, to $160, 000, consist- 
ing of 16,000 shares of common 
stock of the par value of $10 per . 
share. 
oo HE * 


NATIONAL BANK OF WESTCHESTER, 
*’ WHITE PLAINS, NEW. YORK 


June ae: "56 Mar. 31,’56 


$ 
138,008,884 133,713,216 
124,999,894 120,848,726 


17,524,786 . 16,137,626 
41,533,431 - 


Total resources____ 

Deposits 

Cash and due from 
banks 


‘rity holdings____ 
Loans & discounts 50,909,164 
Undivided profits_ 1,550,524 
a * * 4 
With an addition to its capital 
by the sale of $50,000 of new 
stock, the Laconia National Bank, 
of Laconia, New Hampshire, now 
(effective June 8) has a capital 
of $150,000, compared with. baineel 
000 previously. 
ae % 


The Lace Trust Company of 
Cambridge, Mass. announces that 
it has acquired and razed the . 
Palmer Building, next to its 
present building where it will 
erect a new main office connect- 
ing with its present quarters. The 
trust company also indicates that 
its next door neighbor, the 
Harvard Cooperative Society, has 
for several years needed addi- 
tional space, and, says the trust 
company, with the completion. of 
the construction of the combined 
buildings, the cooperative will 
gain additional space it needs, in- 
asmuch as it has leased two floors 
of the trust company’s original 
building. The Harvard Trust adds 
that it will also “acquire ample 
work area forjall of our operating 
needs—expanded Trust. <a kage 
facilities, ete. - oes 

* * * rere y 

RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL raver: ' 

COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R. L 
June * "56 Dec. ‘/ "55 
313,443,830 323,341,535 
285,856,949 289,908,603 


49,662,967 57,067,215 


80,798,957 96,714,522 
Loans & discounts 161,093,328 145,225,263 
Undivided profits. 5,360,802 5,143,335 
a a ae 

The Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia announced on 
June 29 that it will acquire the 
142-year old Farmers National 
Bank of Bucks County at Bristol, 
Pa. and a week later (July 3) it 
was made known by the Fidelity- 


Philadelphia Trust that it will ac- 
Continued on page 32 


Total resources____ 

Deposits 

Cash and due from 
banks 

U. 8S. Govt. secu- 
rity holdings___- 








July 6, 1956. 





These Notes were placed privately through the undersigned with 
an institution purchasing them for investment. 


$6,250,000 


The Monarch Cement Company 


412% First Mortgage Notes due 1971 





F. EBERSTADT & CO. SHILLINGLAW, BOLGER & Co. 
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Continued from page 3 


More On Variable Annuilies 


wre of fixed annuity contracts to 
carry out the intentions of the 
contracting parties has instigated 
a@ search for a more ideal medium 
of expressing the intentions of 
contracting parties. It is recog- 
nized by all concerned that an 
ideal medium of expression must 
meet two requirements. 

(1) It must not fluctuate too 
Zreatly in value from year to 


year. 

(2) The long-run trend of 
change in its value must be slight- 
ly upwards. 

The need for an annuity that 
balances consumption foregone 
during the accumulation period 
with consumption allowed during 
a subsequent retirement period is 
greatest among persons who re- 
ceive small or modest salaries. In 
this respect it is significant that 
the variable annuity was discov- 
ered and introduced first by an 
organization which administers 
the pension programs ef most of 
the colleges and universities of 
the nation, i.e., CREF. 


Value of Common Stock Unit 


The variable annuity contract 

is like the fixed annuity contract 
in every respect except that it 
expresses consumption foregone 
and allowed in terms of units of 
common stock. A question arises 
at once as to whether this new 
medium of expression is any more 
honest and any less a gamble than 
the old one. I attach here a chart 
(figure 2) which shows the value 
of a unit of common stock during 
the past 75 years. 

As will be observed, the unit 
of common stock has shown a ten- 
dency to fluctuate widely from 
. year to year, a that lessens its 
usefulness aS a Medium of ex- 
pression in annuity contracts. 

As will also be observed, the 
_Jong-term trend in the value of 

the unit of common stock has been 
upward during the past 75 years, a 
. fact that favors its use in annuity 
contracts. 

If year-to-year fluctuation and 
long-term trend are considered 
together, it is found that in any 
period typical of an annuity con- 
tract, the average value during 
the retirement period has been 
slightly higher than the average 
value during the accumulation pe- 
riod, a fact which clearly estab- 
lishes the superiority of the unit 
of common stock over the dollar 
. @s a medium of expressing the 
intentions of the parties to an 
annuity contract. 
Now this upward trend in the 
value of the unit of common 
stocks is not a matter of historic 
accident. My researches, and those 
of other economists interested in 
this field, show clearly that over 
@ period of time, the market value 


CHART I 


of common stocks is tied to the 
course of earnings per share. The 
course of earnings per share has 
been upward due to inventions 
and improvements in methods of 
production. The upward trend has 
been accentuated by the down- 
ward trend in the value of the 
dollar. 

Thus there is every reason for 
expecting that the trend in the 
value of the unit of common stock 
will continue in the future as it 
has in the past. Most economists 
seem to be of an opinion that the 
value of the dollar also will con- 
tinue to decline in the future. 


Common Stock Unit Superior 


The unit of common stock 
would continue to be a superior 
medium for expressing the inten- 
tions of an annuity contract even 
if the value of the dollar could 
and should be stabilized. An an- 
nuity payable in a fixed number 
of dollars of stable purchasing 
power would insure that an an- 
nuitant would be able to enjoy as 
much consumption during his re- 
tirement as he sacrificed during 
his period of accumulation. How- 
ever, while he was enjoying his 
retirement income, his unretired 
neighbor would be enjoying .a 
higher standard of living than 
formerly and this without doing 
any more work. The average 
American consumed 12.3% more 
in 1940 than he did in 1930, and 
he consumed 38.8% more in 1950 
than he did in 1940 in spite of the 
decline in the value of the dollar. 
This increased consumption was 
made possible by the better meth- 
ods of production. The increased 
production was distributed in the 
form of higher wages and higher 
dividends. A variable annuity 
would have enabled an annuitant 
to share in this rise in the stand- 
ard of living: a fixed annuity 
would not. 


Many arguments are advanced 
against the variable annuity, most 
of which refute themselves. One 
such argument maintains that the 
violent declines in the value of the 
dollar have come during times of 
war so that attempts to hedge 
against inflation amount to a pre- 
diction of war. It is true that the 
spectacular declines in the value 
of the dollar have come during 
times of war. But, as pointed out, 
the dollar has declined in 44 out 
of 75 years. We have not had 44 
years of war. The spectacular de- 
clines that occurred during World 
War II and during the Korean 
conflict have served to draw in- 


vestors’ attention to the phenome- 
non and to emphasize the effect 
on savings of the more or less 
continuous decline in the value of 
the dollar that has been going on 








for so long. This in turn has con- 
vinced annuitants and small in- 
vestors of the necessity of. finding 
an inflation hedge. Stock brokers, 
the exchanges themselves, and 


.mutual trust companies have not 


been slow to use this awakening 
as a basis for promoting the sale 
of common stocks. I consider this 
renewed interest in common 
stocks as long-term investments 
economically sound and socially 
desirable, particularly if invest- 
ment programs are carried out in 
accordance with certain scientific 
principles such as would be the 
case if the programs were super- 
vised by insurance companies. In 
other words there~-is a need for 
variable annuities today and the 
insurance companies are a logical 
supplier of this need. 


Not Common Stock Sale 


It is argued by some that the 
sale of a variable annuity is a sale 
of common stock and so should be 
subject to Federal regulation. I 
do not believe that the sale of a 
variable annuity is a sale of com- 
mon stock but even if it were 
there would be no need for Fed- 
eral regulation. The fundamental 
reason for the formation of the 
SEC was not to duplicate regula- 
tion but to provide regulation in 
areas where regulation was ab- 


sent and needed. However, be that ~~ 


as it may, a life interest in a 
fund of stocks is no more a_com- 
mon stock contract than is a life 
interest in a fund of bonds a bond 
contract. New issues of. bonds and 
resale of old bonds are subject to 
SEC regulation but I have never 
heard anyone argue that this 
makes a sale of a fixed annuity a 
sale of a bond. The obligations of 
an insurance company to pay 
fixed or variable annuities are 
eentracts which obtain their clas- 
sification by reference to their 
terms and not by reference to the 
type of asset which stands as 
security for their execution. The 


obligations of an annuity contract’ 


are not transferable and they 
depend upon the life .of the 
annuitant rather than upon the 
life of the company... By contrast, 
the obligations of a mutual trust 
are transferable and they depend 
upon the life of the trust rather 
than the life of the claimant. Thus 
the argument that the sale of a 
right in a mutual trust fund is a 
sale of common stock is logical 
but it does not prove that the sale 
of a variable annuity is a sale of 
stock. 


Summary 


(1) My contacts with high 
school teachers, women’s clubs 
and investor groups offer conclu- 
sive evidence that persons of mod- 
erate means are already conscious 
of the vital necessity to them of 
protecting their programs for re- 
tirement against the inroads of 
inflation. They are aware of the 
arguments pro and con with rela- 
tion to the possibilities of common 
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stock investment providing them 
with this hedge. 


(2) The variable annuity ap- 
pears to me to be a device that 
makes it possible to carry out the 
intentions of the parties to a fixed 
annuity contract. 


(3) The value of the dollar 
during the past 75 years has de- 
clined almost continuously and _is 
likely to continue this decline in 
the future. 


(4) The value of the “unit of 
common stocks” has not been a 
perfect medium of expression for 
the intentions of parties to an 
annuity contract but it has proved 
itself to be more stable than the 
dollar for this purpose. 


(5) There is reason for believ- 
ing that the long-term future 
course of stock prices will be up 
with temporary interruptions. 


(6) The advantage of the vari- 
able annuity over the fixed annu- 
ity remains even if the value of 
the dollar should be stabilized. 


(7) There is a need for the 
variable annuity and insurance 
companies are the logical supplier 
of this need. 


(8) A sale of a variable annuity 
is not a sale of stock. 


By KEATH P. GIBSON 


Associate Actuary, 
Towers, Perrin, Forster & 
Crosby, Inc., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


As consultants in the employee 
benefit field our firm has frequent 
contact with management of or- 
ganizations who are making deci- 
sions as to ° 
amounts and yee i 
tvpes of re- 
tirement in- 
come to be 
furnished to 
retiring em- 
ployees. Dur- 
ing the yeers | 
following. 3 
World War II 


‘these organi- 


zations-be- 
came increas- 
ingly aware of 
the need to 
protect the 
purcha s- 
ing power of retired employees. 
Among most organizations action 
did not extend beyond supple- 
menting pensions that were al- 
ready in existence or amending 
pension plans to guarantee larger 
dollar pensions. However, a few 
employers attacked the problem 
of preventing a recurrence of the 
situation. During 1949 one em- 
ployer adopted a pension plan 
where a portion of each year’s 
earnings was allocated to the pre- 
funding of retirement income that 
would vary in accordance with 
variation in the cost of living. As 
this type of pension plan involved 
a financial commitment that was 
exceedingly difficult to appraise, 
it did not receive general accept- 
ance. 

More recent attempts to solve 
this. problem have led to the 
adoption of several plans which 
provide retirement income vary- 
ing principally with the market 
value of an investment portfolio: 
With the exception of certain or- 
ganizations which could qualify to 
have their plans insured by Col- 
lege Retirement Equities Fund 
these plans have necessarily been 
on a self-insured basis. Quite pos- 


sibly the inability to have plans 
of this type insured has been a 
deterrent to their development. 
Nevertheless plans of this type are 
being adopted. At the present time 
the executives of one of our clients 
are preparing proposals for sub- 
mission to their Board of Directors 
and Stockholders for the adoption 
of a retirement plan of this type 
which will not be self-insured for 
the income paying period after re- 
tirement. It is their hope that 
prior to the payment of the first 
retirement benefit it will be pos- 
sible for them to purchase annui- 


Meas taivsd. 


ties that vary in accordance with 
the market value of the portfolio 
invested in equities. At present 
they are giving consideration to 
making a cash settlement at re- 
tirement date or buying an ordi- 
nary dollar annuity at retirement 
date in event such annuities can- 
not be purchased when needed. 


Insurance Principles Invelved 


Insurance companies are as well 
equipped to underwrite life in- 
comes corresponding in all re- 
spects to annuities currently of- 
fered by life insurance companies 
except that the benefits involved 
are defined so as to be in direct 
proportion to the market value of 
an investment portfolio as they are 
to underwrite ordinary dollar an- 
nuities. Identical insurance prin- 
ciples are involved throughout in- 
cluding such items as participation 
or non-participation in regard to 
mortality, expense, and interest 
yield. Furthermore, no type of 
organization is qualified to under- 
write such life income unless it. is 
also qualified to underwrite life 
income expressed in dollars. 


It is our opinion that retirement 
plans where retirement benefits 
vary in accordance with the mar- 
ket values of an equity investment 
portfolio are established as one of 
the methods of furnishing retire- 


* ment benefits which is considered 
. seriously. by management... and 


which will be adopted by a reason- 
able number of organizations. ‘It 
is our -further opinion that such 
managements as do adopt. retire-. 
ment plans of this type should not 
be forced to self insure their own 
retirement plans. 

In conclusion we believe that.a 
need exists for retirement plans to 
purchase life incomes varying in 
direct proportion to the market 
value of an. equity investment 
portfolio and that the life insur- 
ance. companies are ideally 
equipped to sell such life incomes. 


By ROBERT TILOVE 


Director, Pension Department. 
Martin E. Segal and Company 
Consultants on Health, Welfare 
and Pension Plans, N. Y. City 


There is a large public which 
understands that it is no longer 
pcuuent to provide for retirement 
income in the form of fixed dol- 
lars alone and that there must be 
a nedge against rising price levels 
through some form of retirement 
income which varies with price 
changes. To count on retirement 
income only on the form of fixed 
dollar amounts is to speculate that 
the price level which has been 
constantly rising over the last 
several decades will now finally 
level off. It would seem a more 
cautious approach to balance the 
form of retirement income so that 
there will be substantial accom- 
modation to future changes in 
price levels, particularly since past 
experience puts the odds on price 
increases rather than decreases. 


It is already possible to estab- 
lish variable annuities for groups 
of employees on a _ self-insured 


basis. Their investments can be 
made either through segregated 
trusts handled by trust companies - 
or other investment advisors, 
through purchase of mutual fund 
shares, or through participation in 
a common trust invested wholly 
in common stock. 

There is no good reason why 
such a plan should not also be 
available for a group on an in- 
sured basis. There are some groups 
for whom an insured arrangement 
may be more desirable than a 
self-insured arrangement. To be 
sure, a group contract for a vari- 
able annuity is likely to be sub- 
ject to a basic competitive disad- 
vantage because of premium taxes 
and income taxes. However, in 
some cases this will be outweighed 
by the advantages of insurance in 
(a) spreading the mortality risk, 
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(b) offering a package of- techni- 
cal and administrative know-how 


that is otherwise fairly expensive. 


for small groups, (c) furnishing 
respected and closely regulated 
management, and (d) providing 
contractual guarantees with re- 
spect to the conditions of benetit 
payment. The advisability of in- 
suring a variable annuity plan ob- 
viously depends on the particular 
group, but it would certainly be 
an advantage in many cases for 
this form of contract to be avail- 
able. 

The insured arrangement will 
be valuable for individuals as well. 
A person can now buy into a di- 
versified investment in common 
stocks but he has a rather insol- 
uble problem in arranging for a 
complete liquidation of that hold- 
ing for purposes of continuing re- 
tirement income. Insurance can 
solve that problem and, in doing 


so, fulfill a very useful social pur- 
pose. 

An increasing number of em- 
ployers will be interested in the 
addition of variable annuities and, 
if benefit levels go higher, this 
new form of security may very 
well spread among collectively- 
bargained plans. 

We have found that where vari- 
able annuities have been put into 
effect they are welcomed and well 
understood. 

Let these annuities be subject to 
whatever regulation and super- 
vision is considered necessary to 
guard against potential abuses 
either in the sales end or the in- 
vestment end. But they should be 
permitted. It will be inconsistent 


with the public interest and a 
denial of free enterprise for this 
forward-looking means of provid- 
ing security to remain prohibited. 





Industry Executive Cites Variable Annuity’s 
Bessie cence lity” With Life Insurance Principles 


In signalling-out variable annuity’s incompatibility with the 

principles of life insurance, President of Colonial Life also 

calls attention to precedent it may establish for increasing 

statutory regulation. Calls for “strict licensing laws’ should 
states permit variable annuity distribution. 


In giving expression to his views 
‘ on variable annuities, Richard B. 
Evans, President of Colonial Life, 
on June 27, said that up to now 
he had pur- 
 posely re- 
-. Mained . silent 
inasmuch as 
he is Chair- 
man of the 
Joint. Indus- 
try Commit- 
tee which has 
been making 
a study of the 
subject and 
felt that any- 
thing he said 
might be con- 
strued as the 
thinking of 
that Commit- 
tee. 

Speaking to an Annual Educa- 
tional Conference of Colonial Life 
fieldmen at Skytop Lodge, Sky- 
top, Pennsylvania, Mr. Evans said: 

“The life- insurance business has 
attained its prestige and popuiar 
public acceptance on guaranteed 
benefits. There is nothing guar- 
anteed in a variable annuity. It is 
totally incompatible with the 
principles of life insurance. 

“The implications in the area 
of regulation invited by variable 
annuities are far-reaching. They 
give rise to the possibility of an 
atmosphere inimical to the future 
healthy growth and development 
of the business of life insurance 
with its widespread benefits to 
the public. Up to the present 
time, the insurance business has 
been regulated by the several 
States as provided in the Mc- 
Carran Act. However, that Act 
has been challenged by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in its in- 
sistence that it has jurisdiction 
over the advertising of accident 
and health insurance. It may take 
a decision by the United States 
Supreme Court to -resolve that 
question. 


“It is significant that the Direc- 
tor of the Securities & Exchange 
Commission recently stated: 
‘From the evidence submitted to 
SEC, it would appear that the 
sale of a variable annuity consti- 
tutes the sale of securities. Such 
being the case, it must come un- 
der the purview of the Federal 
Acts governing investments.’ 


“Our business has been built 
up by the conscientious efforts of 
a large number of agents. 
have built a reputation based on 
service and the prompt delivery 
of guaranteed benefits. Their 
work as life underwriters has be- 
come increasingly complex neces- 
sitating continual study of estate 


nae OC. Vans 


They 


building and business insurance 
questions. They are, in fact, 
specialists in guaranteed values 
and benefits. It is now proposed 
that they sell something which 


is not guaranteed: I do not think’ 


this should: be permitted.. In en- 


tering the orbit of variable an- 


nuity. distribution, they would be 
in an area in which the basic 
philosophy is foreign to their 
concept of public service through 
guaranteed benefits. 

“I feel that speculation should 
be ¢onfined to the facilities al- 
ready available. However, if this 


legislation is enacted, our indus- 


try should be insistent taat there 
be strict licensing. laws in the 
varicus States to control the sale 
of variable annuities.” 


J. Gheever Gowdin With 
Cady, Roberts & Co. 


J. Cheever Cowdin has joined 
the brokerage firm of Cady, Rob- 
erts & Co., 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, it has 
been announced. 

Mr. Cowdin, formerly a resident 
of California, has played a leading 
role in the formation of several 
American aviation companies. He 
is a director of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation, Vickers Incorporated, 
and a member of the advisory 
board of the Sperry division of the 
Sperry Rand Corporation. 

In the banking field, Mr. Cow- 
din has served with such firms as 
Bond and Goodwin of San Fran- 
cisco, Blair & Co. and Bancamerica 
Blair Corporation. 

He also served as Chairman of 
the Board of Universal Pictures 
from 1936 to 1949. 


Blyth Appoints Stewart 


To Head Ins. Analysis 


Blyth & Co., Inc., 14 Wall Street, 
New York City, announces that 
George Taylor Stewart has joined 
the firm and will be in charge of 
insurance stock analysis. A grad- 
uate of Wesleyan University, class 
of 1947, Mr. Stewart has spent his 
entire business career in the field, 
with the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, and more recently with 
Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. 


Tabor & Co. Opens 


DECATUR, Ill.—Tabor & Co. is 
conducting a securities business 
from offices at 139 West Main 
Street. Officers are Purvis F. 
Tabor, President; Samuel McK. 
Keys, Vice-President;- and Dale 
E. Slifer, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Securities Salesman’s Corne 


By JOHN DUTTON 
Fundamentals of Security Salesmanship 


ARTICLE III 


—What To Read And Study— 


Tnis week we wuil deai with 
material regarding a study of In- 
vestments and Investment Bank- 
ing that can be obtained and stud- 
ied by sales trainees and others in 
home study courses of their own. 
I am indebted to Mr. Erwin W. 
Boehmlier, of the . Investment 
Bankers Association of America, 
425 13th St. N. W., Washington 4, 
D. C., for the suggested textbooks 
and home study courses reviewed 
here. 

Immediately after World War 
It, the Education Committee of 
the I.B.A. set up a training pro- 
gram. In connection with this 
program, the official I.B.A. text- 
book, “Fundamentals of Invest- 
ment Banking” was developed. 
This is a standard college text- 
book: now published by Préntice- 
Hall Inc.; 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. It was originally pub- 


; lished by the I.B.A: in 12 separate 


sections. which were subsequently 
combined*in a single volume but 
both are now out of print. The 
edition published by Prentice Hall 
since: 1949: is substantially the 
same as the two predecessor edi- 


tions:. The student edition sells for 


$7.50° and copies may be pur- 
chased direct from the publisher 
or any good book store. 


Home Study Courses 
The I.B.A through its Education 
Committee also offers home study 
courses in cooperation with the 


University of Chicago. This course’ 
is of particular interest to those’: 


who are not located near a uni- 
versity that offers courses in fi- 
nance. An outline of the course is 
as follows: 

PART ONE: The Financing of 
Business. Enterprise — Contribu- 
tions of Investment Banking to the 
Financing of Business Enterprise 
—Sources of Corporate Funds, 
Stocks — Sources of Corporate 
Funds — Bonds, Sources of Short 
Term Funds, Interest Rates and 
the Costs of Funds. 

PART TWO: Security Analysis 
—Financial Statements and Their 
Interpretation—Analysis of Pub- 


lic Utility Securities—Analysis of 
Railroad Securities — Analysis of 
Industrial Securities — Analysis of 


United States Government Securi- 
ties—Analysis of Municipal Se- 
curities—Analysis of Foreign Se- 
curities — Analysis of Real Estate 
Securities and Investment Com- 
pany Securities—Corporate Stocks 
as Investments—The Business Cy- 
cle and Security Prices. 


PART THREE: Preblems in the 
Financing of Corporations—Divi- 
dend Policy — Mergers and Con- 
solidations—Holding Companies— 
Refinancing and Reorganization. 


PART FOUR: The Marketing ot 
Securities — Origination and Dis- 
tribution of New Issues—The Se- 
curities Exchanges — The Over- 
the-Counter Markets — Govern- 
mental Regulations of the Securi- 
ties Markets. 


PART FIVE: Investment Policy 
—Investment Policy for Individ- 
uals — Investment Policies for 
Commercial Banks and Trust 
Companies — Investment Policies 
of Insurance Companies: — 


Objectives.of This Course 


To familiarize the student 
with the manner in which 
business enterprise obtains its 
funds for plant, equipment, 
working capital and to ac- 
quaint the student with the 
characteristics of various 
types of bonds and stocks. 
To familiarize student with 
trends affecting the availabil- 
ity of funds to business enter- 
prise and the types of inves- 
tors who are in a position to 
supply these funds. 

To outline the functions of 
the investment banking in- 
dustry. 

To assist the student in de- 
veloping judgment in deter- 
mining securities values. 

To assist in acquiring an un- 


(1) 


derstanding of the factors that 


influence the level of business 
and a guide in adapting in- 
vestment policy to these con- 
ditions. 

To acquaint the student with 
the principal financial prob- 
lems faced by corporations. 
To broaden the understanding 
of the whole field of finance. 


Where to Enroll 


Registrations are accepted at 
anytime. Write the Home-Study 
Department, The University of 


(6) 


(7) 


(187) 23 - 


Chicago, 1375 East Sixtieth St, 
Chicago 37, Ill. for an enrollment 
form. Tuition is $45 and must ac- 
company the enrollment form. 


. Stationery and postage on lessons 


both to and from the instructor 
are supplied by the student. Al- 
though originally designed © for 
employees of member firms of the 
[.B.A., the course is now avail- 
able to the public. Text material 
to be. purchased consists of “Fun- 
damentals of Investment Bank-. 
ing” (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1949) Text Edition, $7.50; and 
“One Hundred Short Problems In 
Corporation Finance” (3rd ed.; 

New York: Ronald Press Co., 

1951) $2. Other required refer— 
ences may be rented or purchased. 

Total cost will range from $14.50, 

if the rental set is used for six 
months, to $29.50 if books are 
purchased, plus postage. 


Write the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, 425 13th 
Street N. W., Washington 4, D. cS. 
for their booklet, “Correspondence 
Course In Investment Banking.” 


TO BE. CONTINUED. NEXT 
" WEEK 


Fred Harson Arrives 
25 Years Later 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. — Fred L. 
Harsen, of F. L. Harson & Co., 
Providence investment firm, hes 
finally fulfilled his promise as 
the. baby of 
Brown Uni- 
versity’s class 
of .1906. and 
has received 
his diploma. 

Scheduled to 

graduate with 

the class of 

1931, Mr. Har- 

son left Brown 

in his junior 

year and after 

one . semester . 

at Duke Uni- — 

versity en- 

tered the in- 

vestment Frederick L. Harsenx 
business. Ten years ago the late 
Dr. Bruce M. Bigelow of Brown 
cared Mr. Harson to work for his 
degree. He took the dare and after 
years of 3:30 a.m. risings to study 
for an 8 a.m. class while going 
daily to business, Mr. Harson is 
now: an official alumnus of Brown 
University. 


To Be Reynolds Partners 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
James L. Murphy on Aug. 1 will 
become a partner in Reynolds & 
Co., 425 Montgomery Sireet. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


Houdaille Industries, Inc. 


has purchased for cash the assets of 


Wales-Strippit Corporation 


The undersigned originated and negotiated the transaction, 


cALLEN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Continued from page 7 


Business and Bond Price 
Prospects in the Months Ahead 


a free society. This fact leads to 
the two remaining significant les- 
sons of the 1953-55 experience. 


Monetary Policy and Built-In 
Stabilizers 


The second important lesson is 
that we have some powerful 
built-in stabilizers in our econ- 
omy. Three such stabilizers are 
the progressive income tax, un- 
employment compensation, and 
farm price supports. While these 
three relatively recent additions 
to our political-economic system 
may be vigorously attacked on 
other grounds, it must be ad- 
mitted that they tend to buffer 
disposable income against changes 
in total personal income and 
prices. These devices were im- 
portant in cushioning the effects 
of the 1953 recession. 


Finally, we learned that indi- 
rect government action for pro- 
moting stable business may be 
quite effective in stimulating re- 
covery. Monetary policy was used 
to create an atmosphere favor- 
able to recovery. While hardly 
anyone would argue that the easy 
money policies of the Federal Re- 
serve authorities reversed the re- 
cessionary trend and gave rise to 
recovery, few would deny that the 
high liquidity that was main- 
tained facilitated an orderly 
working down of inventories and, 
more importantly, assured an ade- 
quate volume of relatively cheap 
funds to finance the construction 
boom. Monetary policy, through 
its effects on bank reserves, 
money rates, and availability of 

to home builders, state and 
- governments,’ and others, 
was the primary weapon in the 
government’s anti - deflationary 
arsenal in 1953-54. It proved to 
be an effective weapon, thereby 
disproving the theory that grew 
out of the Great Depression to 
the effect that monetary policy, 
although effective in curtailing 
demand, is of little use when re- 
cession threatens. 


Knew These Business Experience 
Lessons 


I have dwelt on this interesting 
period of history at some length 
for o reasons. First, it is. im- 
portant that every businessman, 
every professional man and, in- 
deed, every citizen, understand 
these lessons of recent business 
experience if we are to be pre- 
pared to cope with similar de- 
velopments in the future. The ex- 
perience should leave little doubt 
that in combatting recession, we 
should in most instances place our 
chief reliance on indirect gov- 
ernment action and automatic 
stabilization devices, rather than 
on heavy government. spending. 
_ Seeond, the experience is signifi- 
cant because a number of ob- 
servers see a parallel between the 
first half of 1953 and the first 
half of 1956. In judging today’s 
business situation, it may be help- 
ful to point out similarities and 
differences of the two periods. 
Specifically, we shall try to an- 
swer the question of whether 
there is likelihood of another re- 
cession such as was encountered 
in 1953, whether the outlook is 
for stability, or whether the econ- 
omy is ready to resume the up- 
ward push that was interrupted 
in early 1956. 


Recession of 1953 to Be Repeated? 


It is of little use to point out that 
the first six months of both 1953 
and 1956 were periods of high- 
level output, employment and 
income. The same has been true 
of a number of past periods, 
many of which were followed by 
quite diverse developments. It 
is useful, however, to note that 


inventory accumulation was at a 
high rate during the second quar- 
ter of 1953 and was probably at 
a relatively high rate during the 
second quarter of 1956. Does this 
mean that we face an inventory 
turnaround and a  conseauent 
slump in general business activity? 

Most economists feel that some 
slackening in inventory accumu- 
lation is imminent, primarily be- 
cause of the steel situation. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1956, steel 
producers were pressed to ca- 
pacity to meet demands. A con- 
siderable portion of this demand 
arose from attempts to accumu- 
late stocks in anticipation of price 
increase or disruptions in output 
later in the year. Although steel 
is still short in a number of lines, 
industry observers forecast a re- 
duction in demand during the 
third quarter that may pull out- 


continued rise in disposable in- 
come and the dampened rate of 
growth in consumer and mortgage 
credit. If these views are correct, 
automobile sales could be very 
strong in the fourth quarter. 


This discussion by no means 
covers the-entire business scene, 
but enough has been said to indi- 
cate the nature of the current re- 
adjustment. In view of the 
strongly divergent trends, what 
are the prospects for a continued 
high level of business activity 
curing the rest of 1956? 


Excellent Prospects for 1956 

In my opinion, the prospects are 
excellent. The strongest single 
factor influencing the outlook is 
the tremendous plans of business 
for capital spending. Some ob- 
servers fear that these programs 
may be cutback if consumer 
spending fails to advance during 
the next few months. This view 
is, I think, based on an erroneous 
conception .of the nature of the 
capital-spending programs. As I 
mentioned earlier, these plans 
are based largely on confidence 
in long-range growth of. markets, 
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and it should take more than a 
temporary slackening in the ad- 
vanee of consumer. spending to 
eause significant cancellation of 
projects. 

This is simply another way of 
saying that those economists who 
believe that the postwar era has 
ushered in a new type of business 
cycle may well be correct. If 
capital spending remains strong, 
our major problem in promoting 
economic stability is more likely 
to be one of adjusting to rela- 
tively short-run swings in inven- 
tories rather than to major swings 
in economic activity. The expe- 
rience of 1948-49 and 1953-54— 
and possibly 1955-56 — seems to 
support this view. If it is correct, 
the prospects for maintaining 
good business in the United States 
for many years to come are quite 
favorable. 


Mild Short-Lived Slow-Down 


This does not mean that tem- 
porary setbacks can be avoided. 
Primarily because of the inven- 
tory situation, some slackening 
in output may be in the cards 
for this summer. But even so, any 


such slow-down should be both 
mild and short-lived. The’ capi-; 
tal spending programs promise 
to provide a strong underpinning 
for the economy, and a favorable 
reception for the new automobile 
models in late summer and early 
autumn could be the signal for 
the resumption of growth in total 
ouput. 


What are the implications of 
this discussion for municipal fi- 
nance? You have no doubt won- 
dered why I have not said more 
about monetary policy in refer- 
ring to business prospects. This 
was intentional, for I wanted to 
defer any such discussion until 
now, because of the close rela- 
tionship between credit conditions 
and the state of the municipal 
bond market. This implies that I 
shall dodge any discussion of tax- 
ation, the volume of municipal 
financing, and the like. 


How Monetary Policy Is 
Conducted 
First, a few words about the 
administration of monetary policy 
in the United States. The primary 























































































put down to less than 90% of ca- 
pacity. 


Important Differences Operating 
Today 


We cannot carry the parallel 
much further, because certain im- 
portant factors in the business 
nicture bid strongly to make up 
for any change in inventory poli- 
cies. The most striking of these 
is the announced plans of busi- 
nesses to spend record amounts 
on new plant and equipment dur- 
ing the rest of the year. These 
expenditures are projected at an 
annual rate of $37 billion for the 
third quarter, as contrasted with 
a $34 billion rate in the first half 
of 1956 and a total of only $29 
billion forall of 1955#-the pre- 
vious record year. 

Such plans are, of course, sub- 
ject to revision. But it is never- 
theless significant that business 
expenditures on plant and equiv- 
ment were practically stable dur- 
ing the last three quarters of 
1953 and declined during 1954. 

More significant than the actual 
level of expenditures is the busi- 
ness attitude underlying the de- 
cisions to devote such large 
amounts to increasing capacity 
and efficiency. Business today is 
taking the long-range view: plans 
are projected well into the future, 
based upon the belief that this 
is a growth economy. For ex- 
ample, automobile firms plan to 
spend close to $2 billion for new 
plant and equipment this year, 
in spite of the fact that sales may 
fall a million-and-a-half short of 
1955. This industry and many 
others are looking to markets in 
the future. 


Another important difference 
between early 1953 and early 1956 
involves the automobile situation. 
Whereas many observers point to 
automobiles as probably the soft- 
est spot in the economy, I. be- 
lieve that the automobile indus- 
try is in a basically strong posi- 
tion. today. Although output is | 
still low—relative to 1955, and un- 
employment in the industry is 
high, the important fact is that 
the industry has gone a long way 
toward readjusting to. the ultra- 
righ production and sales of 1955. 
Few would deny that the indus- 
try oversold the market last year, 
primarily by means of the stimu- 
lus afforded through relaxation 
of consumer credit teams. Re- 
cently, however, the excessive in- 
ventories have declined as a re- 
sult of some pickup in sales and 
sharp retrenchments in output. § 
Incustry observers believe that 
the low point has been passed. 

Furthermore, it is generally be- @ 
lieved that the 1957 models will 3 
embody style changes that may 
well catch the consumer’s fancy, 
and there is little dovbt that the 
consumer is in a strong financial 
position today, what with the 
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responsibility for administering 
monetary policy rests with the 
Federal Reserve authorities, con- 
sisting of the seven members of 
the Board of Governors in Wash- 
ington, the 12 presidents of the 
regional Federal Reserve banks, 
and the 108 directors of the banks. 
The Federal Reserve System is a 
unique blending of public and 
private representatives, of na- 
tional. and regional viewpoints. 
The most important policy group 
in the System is the Federal Open 
Market Committee, which is com- 
posed of the seven members of 
the Board of Governors and five 
of the 12 Reserve Bank presi- 
dents, who serve on a rotating 
basis. This committee makes the 
policy decisions with respect to 
Federal Reserve purchases of 
United States Government secu- 
rities, and also performs an im- 
portant coordinating function that 
is indispensable in the formula- 
tion and implementation of a 


national policy. It cannot be em- 
phasized too heavily that monetary 
policy decisions are group deci- 
sions, and not—as some people 


seem to believe — the result of 
autocratic rule by one individual 
or by a small group in Washing- 
ton. 

The importance of monetary 
policy as a means of promoting 
economic stability rests upon the 
fact that credit is indispensable 
in most business operations and 
by far the vast majority of pay- 
ments is made with credit (bank 
demand deposits). The cost and 
availability of borrowed funds are 
bound to influence the spending- 
Saving decisions of business, ag- 
riculture, and consumers. 

The monetary authorities influ- 
ence the cost and availability of 
credit primarily (1) by setting 
discount rates (the interest 
charge made by Federal Reserve 
banks in lending to commercial 
banks); (2) by establishing (with- 
in limits set by Congress) the 
amount of idle cash member 
banks.must hold against deposits; 
and (3) by buying and selling 
Government securities in the open 
market (which tends to increase 
or decrease the stock of money 


and the volume of excess reserves 
held by-member banks). 

When we hear that Federal Re- 
serve authorities are- pursuing a 
“tight money” policy, it usually 
means that discount rates are rel- 
atively high, or are being raised, 
and that open market operations 
are conservatively pursued, so 
that increases in the volume of 
money and the supply of bank 
reserves are restrained. An “easy 
money” policy, on the other hand, 
may reflect reductions in reserve 
requirements, decreases in dis- 
count rates, and open market 
policies designed to foster growth 
in the money supply and bank 
reserves. 


What Tight Money Policy Means 

A tight money policy implies 
restricted availability of funds 
and relatively high interest rates. 
Although the initial impact of 
such a policy may be in the short- 
term area, i.e., primarily affect- 


ing bank lending, there may also 
be a decided short-run impact 
on bond prices as a result of ex- 
nectations of the ultimate effect 
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One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 
is doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 
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of the action in the long-term 
sector. Furthermore, this impact 
is not confined to government ob- 
ligations, but tends to permeate 
the entire bond ‘market. -This.-is 
partly because yields on govern- 
ments are “bench marks” for in- 
terest rates on other credit in- 
struments, and partly because the 
credit market is sufficiently fluid 
for a shortage in one sector ulti- 
mately to be felt throughout the 
entire market. 

Thus the restrictive monetary 
policies of 1955 and early 1956 
had their impact primarily on 
short-term interest rates, but also 
contributed to.declines in prices 
of long-term government, corpo- 
rate and municipal bonds. The 
decline in prices of municipal 
bonds was a reflection of de- 
creased availability of investment 
funds relative to new issues, and 
no doubt has complicated the 
task you face in raising long-term 
capital. It is important to under- 
stand, however, that these restric- 
tive policies were prompted by 
good business conditions and 
near-capacity levels of output. 
Under such conditions, an unre- 
strained expansion of credit can 
only result in inflation, and I 
think you will agree that some 
increase in interest charges is a 
small price to pay for reasonable 
stability in the price of the labor 
and materials that you purchase 
with the proceeds of your issues. 
Even with the restrictive mone- 
tary policies, costs of construc- 
tion have risen markedly over 
the past few years, so that your 
construction dollar is buying 
much less than it did as recently 
as 1953. 

This brief background descrip- 
tion of monetary policy provides 
the basis for evaluating the rela- 
tionship between business trends 
and the municipal bond market. 
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fourth quarter, and that the ouft— 
look for interest rates is for ne 
further hardening and probably 
some easing during the summet. 
Other things remaining equal—- 
an unrealistic but oattuity nec— 
essary assumption. we might ex— 
pect some firming of bond prices 
in the summer. And this is about 
as far as we can go in assessing 
the implications of the business 
situation for municipal bond 
markets. I leave it to the mar— 
ket specialists and municipal fi 
nance men to delve into the tech— 
nieal aspects of bond» election 
approvals, the volume of issucs 
hanging over the market, and soe 
on, 


Conclusion 


To sum up, the business out— 
look, especially for the longer— 
range period, is encouraging. The 
readjustment that has thus far 
characterized 1956 should not. 
have much longer to run, and 
there is good reason to believe 
that growth in total output will 
be resumed when the readjusi— 
ment is completed. Whether this. 
will be in the fourth quarter of. 
1956, or the first quarter of 195%, 
or possibly a little later, no one 
can say. I think the odds are on. 
the earlier dates. In the mean—. 
time, some easing of money con— 
ditions and somewhat firmer bond 
prices could well occur. 


Sperry Rand Stock — 
Offering Underwritten | 


Sperry Rand Corp. is offering . 
its common shareholders of record 
July 9, 1956, rights to subscribe te . 
an additional 2,570,846 common 
shares at $20.50 per share on the 
basis of one share for each 10 
held. The subscription offer will 
expire at 3:30 p.m. (EDST) on 


ning the lovely little lady is wearing from 
;.of her slippers to the ribbon on her hat 
duct of the chemical industry, made out 


along the Chesapeake and Ohio. Each new or 
expanding factory means diversified growth for 
Chesapeake and Ohio—not merely the raw mate- 


fp such an evaluation, the cru- July 25. ~ | fs 
ial question“relates to.the prob- © An_underwrifing group ——— A 
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able trend in monetary conditions , 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


during the next few months. This 


ordinary materials as coal, salt, sand, wood- 
hd natural gas—resources found in great 

ce along the 5,100 miles of the Chesa- 
ad Ohio. 


hemical industry is growing at a tremen- 
te, with many of its new plants going up 


rials that go into the plant and the finished goods 
that come out, but homes, schools, groceries for 
the people who come to work there. 


As one result of such industrial growth, C&O’s 
merchandise freight business is four times what 
it was twenty-five years ago. To better serve its 
booming industry, C&O has spent a half billion 


dollars in the last ten years expanding and mod- 
ernizing its transportation plant: Equally signifi- 
cant is the fact that 80% of this vast improvement 
program has been paid for out of current income. 
And last year, the annual dividend rate was in- 


creased to $3.50. 


Another $100 million in further improvements 
is programmed for this year: At Newport News, 
Va., a new bulk cargo pier that can unload over 
eight million tons of import ore a year; and a new 
addition to the great coal docks that will increase 
their capacity to 2% million tons a month, At 


industry attracts others: Hooker Electrochem- 
bany built a plant on the C&O at Montague, 
ight over a thousand-year supply of salt. Union 
and Du Pont—both large users of Hooker 
—built plants next door so gases and liquids 


piped in. 


new freiglit cars. 


growing and going! 
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Russell, Kentucky, a new $5% million classifica- 
tion yard:°222 new diesel locomotives and 8,000 
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in turn demands a forecast of 
Federal Reserve policy, which 
brings us right back to where we 
started, because a forecast of Fed- 
eral Reserve policy is essentially 
a forecast of business develop- 
ments. 

This becomes clear when it is 
understood that our monetary 
authorities have for a number of 
years pursued a flexible policy of 
“leaning against the winds of 
boty. inflation and _ deflation.” 
Thus, if business slackens during 
the next few months, an easing 
of monetary pressures is alsc to 
be expected; if business moves 
upward, some tightening of money 
may occur; and if we roll along 
on a more or less even plane, 
roughly the status quo of money 
conditions would be expected. In 
other words, recession would 
mean a return to easy money, 
eed thot return would be 
launched as soon as the signs of 
a donwturn were sifficiently clear 
to the monetary authorities. 


You remember that I said some 
slackening in output might be in 
the cards for this summer. If this 
view is correct, some easing of 
money is likely. Indeed, a trend 
toward an easier policy may have 
already been set in motion (the 
monetary authorities are close- 
lipped concerning the meaning 
of their day-to-day actions — and 
rightly so). Bank reserve posi- 
tions have eased over the past 
few weeks. However, this eas- 
ing has coincided with a seasonal 
tax borrowing period, and it may 
simply be that System authorities 
overshot their mark in supplying 
seasonal funds. Or it may well 
be that policy has shifted to 
“neutral’”—which means that pol- 
icy is of a “wait-and-see” variety 
until signs of either a definite 
uptrend or downtrend emerge. 


Low Bond Market Price 
Already Seen 
My personal opinion is that we 
have seen the low points in the 
bond market at least until the 


will purchase any unsubscribed - 
shares. ; 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
these shares will be added to the . 
general funds of the company and 
used principally for the acquisi- 
tion of additional manufacturing — 
plants, machinery and equipmeni, . 
the modernization of existing 
facilities and the production ef 
machines for rental. : 

Sperry Rand Corp. develops and » 
manufactures instruments and 
controls for defense, civil aviation - 
and the merchant marine; tabu— — 
lating and business machines and . 
equipment, including electronic , 
data processing equipment, for - 
science and industry; hydraulie . 
devices for a variety of applica- — 
tions; and farm machinery. 


For the year ended March 31, ~ 
1956 net sales of the company’s . 
products and services were di- . 
vided as follows: instrumentation 
and controls, 36%; tabulating and ° 
business machines, equipment and . 
supplies, 33%; hydraulic equip-— 
ment, 10%; farm equipment, 10%, 
and other products and services — 
11%. 

Net sales of products and serv- 
ices for the year ended March 3}, , 
1956 were $710,696,087 which re- _ 
sulted in a net income of $46,348,- 
878. 

The company occupies 40 plants — 
in 16 states in this country, in 
addition to 35 plants in 20 other 
countries throughout the world. 


W. H. Harrison Co. Formee . 


NORTH MIAMI, Fla. — W. A. 
Harrison is conducting a securities - 
business from offices at 12210 
Biscayne Boulevard under the 
firm name of W. H. Harrison & 
Company. 


Robert N. Kastor Opens 


Robert N. Kastor is engaging in 
a securities business from offices 
at 1 Wall Street, New York City. 
Mr. Kastor was formerly &% part— 
ner in Gartman, Rose & Co. and — 
Hettleman & Co. 
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|As We See It 


this country, it might be worth what it costs. On the basis 
of experience, however, there is little or no reason to 
expect any contribution of that sort. Were some of these 
cases to make it quite clear that the law as it is now 
written and as interpreted by the courts actually penalizes 
vigorous business management, there is at least a chance 
that the American people could be persuaded to do some- 
thing about it, as certainly they should in their own 
interest. 
Effect of Broad Policies 


The fact of the matter is, however, that the growth 
of very large individual units in various lines of activity 
is in part at least a natural outcome of broad and general 
economic policies of government. If it is thought well not 
to have these giants, the thing to do is to give up or modify 
these governmental programs, not merely try intermit- 
tently through the courts to prevent government pro- 
grams from having their normal consequences. Consider 
the inevitable effect of our system of ultra-progressive 
taxation. Recall how the Ford organization, the Rocke- 
feller interests, or almost any of the others, gained size and 
momentum. They had men of vision and boundless energy 
behind them, of course, but these individuals were for the 
most part without capital at the start, or at least with 
very limited amounts of capital. Their enterprises grew 
and prospered because they plowed back their earn- 
ings year after year, enlarging, modernizing and im- 
proving. 

How could such an enterprise get under way similarly 
now? If incorporated the enterprise must pay a large 
share of its profit to the Federal Government in taxes, 
and further large sums to state and local governments. 
Any profits drawn out of the business by its owners must 
then face heavy individual taxes which become very 
nearly all of it when the amount is large in the hands of 
one or a few individuals. Should it prove possible by 
plowing back what the tax collector leaves to build up a 
large business, the founder, of course, is fully aware that 
— his death be tax collector will ‘take a lion’s share 

the wealth aceumulated* Where, then, is the drive to 
develop new business enterprises to give the large, estab- 
lished enterprise real competition? The nearly confisca- 
tory taxes are hard enough upon the wealthy whom they 
are devised to soak; they are far more burdensome and 
costly to those who are trying to become wealthy, or in 
other words endeavoring to provide competition to estab- 
lished concerns. 

And, the Labor Laws! 


__ Similarly with the labor laws of the land. It is often 
said that to carry on a manufacturing business efficiently 
and thus to compete successfully with large and estab- 
lished concerns enormous amounts of capital are required. 
It is true enough. The march of technology, the perfection 
of mass production techniques and related developments 
have ushered in an era of push-button manufacturing. 
But how many of us realize that a substantial part of all 
this is definitely based upon high wages, short hours of 
work and various restrictions upon labor (imposed by 

vernment or by the unions with government support). 
e pressure is severe and eternal to reduce the number 
of man hours devoted to the production of almost any 
article of commerce. That pressure certainly would not 
be so great but for punitive overtime wage rates and 
other circumstances which make labor so costly. It is 
moreover a fact that the various restrictions now imposed 
by unions and the government are relatively less burden- 


_ Some to the large enterprise than to the smaller one. 


The politicians never tire of talking about helping 
small business or of conjuring up devices for the alleged 
purpose of giving aid to the struggling small enterprise, 
but the fact is that nothing that they have done or are 
likely to do or, perhaps, could do, could serve even to 
offset the burdens placed upon small business by various 
New Deal measures or by crushing taxation often designed 
to soak the rich. Such governmental policies certainly do 
not help big business, but they do hurt small business a 


good deal more than they do the giants. 


_It is facts such as these which leave the so-called 
antitrust situation so disheartening. The powers that be, 
probably with no such intention, pursue policies which 


_ tend to stifle competition from young and rapidly growing 
businesses and at the same time attack the fruits of its 
_ 0wn policies in the courts. In all too many instances these 


proceedings end in consent decrees which merely hobble 
the enterprises upon which they are imposed without 
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bringing any observable benefit to any one, business or 
consumer. There have been real monopolistic abuses in 
this country in years past; there may be some at present, 
but current courses of action are not likely to make much 
progress against them—certainly not so long as conditions 
are encouraged which give them excellent opportunity tu 
make headway. 


The trouble is, of course, that action necessary to 
correct this situation is believed to have no political ap- 
peal. In point of fact, under the teachings of the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal, popular misconceptions have 
created a situation in which it is actually politically 
dangerous — or so it is thought to be — to go about the 
business of striking at monopoly and kindred abuses in 


a really effective way. 
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Monetary Showdown 
In Western Europe 


over-full employment dominates 
the scene, with shortage of skilled 
labor, if not of labor altogether, 
the obvious symptom of over- 
strained resources.* 

The same picture obtains all 
over; even in Italy, skilled labor 
is in short supply. The conse- 
quences are the same, too, prac- 
tically everywhere: wages and 
prices are rising. And so do the 
deficits in trade with the dollar 
area. In 1955, Sweden’s over-all 
trade deficit reached a new high 
of 1,359 million kronor. Western 
Germany’s deficit in trade with 
the dollar area amounted to $200 
million in 1954, and doubled the 
following year, though she keeps 
gaining gold and dollars from the 
rest of Europe and elsewhere. 

The inflation of consumer in- 
comes outstrips the respective 
countries’ capacity to provide ad- 
ditional consumer goods. The ex- 


‘cess purchasing power boosts do- 


mestic prices and causes more 
imports. Naturally, exports can- 
not rise proportionately. Higher 
costs impair the competitive 
power on the dollar markets, es- 
pecially. In addition, the buoyant 
condition of the domestic mar- 
kets distracts the producers from 
competitive efforts abroad. Every 
“overloaded” national economy is 
being strained beyond its produc- 
tive capacity. Every government, 
from Finland to Italy, is trying to 
stem the inflationary tide. 


The Fly in the Prosperity 
Ointment 


That is why a financial crisis is 
developing underneath the boom. 
The curious thing is that it may 
be brought about deliberately: 
by credit controls and other re- 
straints—some departure from the 
Keynesian philosophy! Practically 
all European countries are faced 
with exactly the same problem of 
hypertrophy and try to apply ex- 
actly the same methods to stop 
an impending price inflation. 

Look at this report from Oslo 
about the “shock” suffered by the 
ruling and very socialistic Labor 
Party (New York “Times,” March 
5, 1955): 

“With a view to easing the 
country’s economic burden the 
Norwegian Laborites have thrown 
overboard their low interest pol- 
icy. This means the abandoning 
of one of the party’s cardinal 
tenets. 

“The discovery that ‘capitalistic’ 
methods offered the only solution 
to the plight into which the Labor 
Government’s postwar policy had 
placed the country came as a 
shock not only to the party old 
guard but also to the younger ele- 
ments of the party. 

“Today’s situation has resulted 
from over-spending on imports of 
so-called investment goods. Other 
factors are ‘price-fixing’ subsidies 
for a number of commodities, and 
a social welfare program that pro- 


*See this author’s article on “Europe’s 
Unmanageable Managed Money,” in the 
Cemmercial and Financial Chronicle of 
Dec. 15, 1955. 


vides subsidies for maternity, 
child and old age benefits, and 
sickness and unemployment re- 
lief.” 


But half-hearted measures do 
not stop the progress of the spiral. 
Massive wage-boost demands are 
again announced by the Norwe- 
gian trade unions. The “middle- 
of-the-road” combination of two 
mutually incompatible policies 
leads into an impasse. One or the 
other must give way. Inflation 
plus. deflation equal—a show- 
down. The situation in Sweden is 
quite similar. In November, 1955, 
the new chief of the Riksbank 
sounded a blunt warning against 
wage boosts requested by labor 
in order to compensate for higher 
prices (brought about by previous 
wage boosts, up to 8% that year.) 
He spoke of the “compensation- 
devil” that has led the country 
in the last ten years “‘to a stupid 
and childish play with the infla- 
tion fire.’ He went om to spell it 
out to an assembly. of/union lead- 
ers: “Sweden has not yet wit- 
nessed the definite breakdown of 
the inflationary game, but sooner 
or later, the breakdown must 
come. .. .” But presently, the 
unions are at it again, demanding 
another 4% pay raise, with per- 
man productivity increasing at an 
annual rate of 2%, at the best. 


The trouble is that prices catch 
up with wage raises; the working 
men feel like they have been de- 
ceived. Even in a. country with 
chronic unemployment like Italy, 
industrial wages are rising since 
1945 at a percentage rate which 
doubles the rate of increase of 
living costs and more than doubles 
that of the average per man-hour 
productivity. Britain’s problem is 
most instructive. In nine years 
since 1946, basic wages (without 
over-time) increased by 56%— 
and living costs by 57%. In 1955 
alone, wages and profits rose by 
84%% each, wholesale prices by 
3%, and per-man output by 4%. 
In the first four months of 1956, 
wage increases lifted the nation’s 
production costs by $700,000,000, 
adding to them “as much again as 
in the whole of last year,” an- 
nounced Britain’s Minister of La- 
bor. And that is just the begin- 
ning. The figure was cited to 
support his assertion that “the 
survival of the British economy 
depends on restraint in wage de- 
mands by the big unions.” But 
the Associated Society of Locomo- 
tive Engineers is asking for a 15% 
rise in wages for five groups of 
its members, which would add 
some $150 million to the nation’s 
production costs; the Scottish area 
of the National Union of Mine 
Workers proposes an increase of 
$5.60 to $8.40 per shift of under- 
ground workers; and so forth. 
Given its narrow parliamentary 
majority, the government is hesi- 
tating before taking drastic steps 
to stop them—by deflation. In the 


coming months, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Treasury) empha- 
sized, “the nation faced a crucial 


test in the battle against infla- 
tion.” 


Where all this leads to, should 
be obvious. “If every rise in price 
resulting from previous wage in- 
creases,” he commented, “is now 
to be regarded as ground for fur- 
ther wage increases, then we are 
certainly on the road to ruin.” 
The comment was evoked by the 
recent weakness of the pound 
sterling. If the British are that 
worried, the French should be 
even more so. In the first four 
months of 1956, France’s deficit in 
foreign trade reached over $290,- 
000,000. At that, this year her 
American aid is expected to fall 
to a little more than one-half of 
last year’s $900,060,000, while the 
chronic budget deficit is upward 
bound. And her price level has 
restarted inching upward, thanks 
to rising labor costs and taxes, 
with a new “wage-round” pend- 
ing, the French labor shortage 
being enhanced by the wholesale 
mobilization ef young men to fight 
in Algeria. Inflation fears have 
reached the point in France where 
the government is issuing bonds 
on an escalator principle based, of 
all things, on the gross national 
product. 


Never Before in History ... 


Never before in history have so . 
many treasury chiefs and central 
bank governors so often predicted 
impending catastrophe of such in- 
tensity—with so few of their own 
peoples and politicians paying so 
little attention to them—as is the 
ease in Western Europe since 
mid-1955. ; 


Yet, something has to be done. 
in order to keep prices from “run- 
ning away.” What is at stake is - 
not just a 2 to 3% rise of living 
costs; that much is conceded by 
most monetary authorities. At 
stake is a serious inflation and an 
equally serious widening of the 
dollar gap. But what can and will 
be done—beyond paternal admo- 
nitions to consume less, to ask for 
fewer pay increases, and to save 
more? 

All over Europe, Cheap Money, 
a sacrosanct dogma of Keyesian- 
ism, has been abandoned. That is 
a very significant beginning, but 
only a beginning. The discount 
“screw” is ineffective unless it is 
turned on so sharply as to pro- 
hibit borrowing. As it is, about 
one-half of the added cost of capi- 
tal is being charged to the tax 
collector; the other half to the 


-consumer. “The~volume of credit 


outpour has to be_ controlled. 
“Selective” credit controls dis- 
criminate against productive en- 
terprise and favor the worst kind 
of investments: those by public 
authorities. Experimenting with 
the discredited technique of profit 
ceilings, as the Low Countries do 
again lately, will not help either. 
But again, the restraints applied 
are too mild to cause much more 
than irritation. No government has 
succeeded so far in reducing em- 
ployment or stemming the tide of 
reckless over-confidence. It 
sweeps Europe’s business due to 
record (nominal) profits, to say 
nothing of the record-breaking 
recklessness of labor unions and 
politicians. Typical is the conflict 
that shook Adenauer’s shaky 
coalition Cabinet last month, by 
no means overcome at this writ- 
ing. 

The Federal Republic’s dollar 
trade is only 68% liberalized 
(more so than the U. K., but less 
than some other countries). But 
otherwise, the German mark is as 
good as fully convertible—on the 
gold standard!—since a free gold 
market and the citizens’ freedom 
to invest abroad have been re- 
stored. But the gold standard is 
no panacea: it is the legal frame- 
work of a “game” that has to be 
played by its own rules, or else 
it “breaks down.” The Number 
One rule is: no more credit than is 
available from genuine savings. 
That is exactly where the “rub” 
comes in. The German banks’ 
portfoljos are filled with illiquid 
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commercial loans as they have not 
been—since 1929. Almost all of 
their liquidity consists of the cash 
reserves which the central bank 
forced them last fall to raise from 
6% to 11% of sight deposits. ‘The 
German capital market being ex- 
tremely narrow, the banks finance 
much of the industrial expansion, 
or would do so if their cash hold- 
ings were permitted to be cut. 
Hence the pressure from all sides 
on the central bank, the one and 
- only non-governmentalized insti- 
tution of its kind in Europe. Simi- 
- Jar pressure is being exerted on 
the Minister of Finance, who 
over-balances the budget, and the 
Minister of Economy who pro- 
. poses to reduce all import duties 
(other than the “fiscal” ones on 
coffee, tea, etc.) by 30% across 
the board. With the Chancellor 
lined up on the side of the pres- 
sure groups, the “hard money” 
_ battle might be lost—if it were 
not for the tremendous popularity 
ot Dr. Echaeffer and Dr. Erhard, 
the two Ministers who symbolize 
the resistance against what the 
German public fears more than 
anything else, except war: the 
danger of inflation. 


Heping Against Hope 


. -Silentily, Europe’s monetary au- 
. thorities hope for a neat little re- 
' cession (but no depression, please) 
. in America, just enough to bring 
' down a bit the raw material prices 
. and to “put the fear of God” into 
: their own over-bubbling econo- 
"mies. And they wait for Congress 
' to let them have a refresher in 
_ Aid. But if neither hope material- 
izes pretty soon, something will 
have to be done, indeed. 

It is safe to expect a further 
tightening of the European credit 
‘reins. How far, and with how 
sharp effects, is the question. The 
aiuswer is that it must go so far 
_ as to.trim the wage requests to 
. the. bone, which presupposes an 
. appreciable measure of unemploy- 
_ ment and a substantial decline of 
tle domestic demand for goods in 
. each individual country. Such 
_ a real recession in Europe could 
scarcely fail to affect the Ameri- 
can markets, if only because the 
_ Cld World is a large-scale buyer 
of.industrial raw materials, the 
p-ices of which would most cer- 
teinly be affected. Moreover, a 
European recession means rela- 
tively lower prices there, with the 
consequence of fewer imports 
from, and more exports to, the 
dollar axea. 


Van Alstyne, Noel 
Offer Consolidated 
Diesel Electric Stock 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. and 


arsocietes on July 10 offered 
300,000 shares of Consolidated 
Diesel Electric Corp. common 


stock at a price of $8.50 per share. 
Of the total offering, 100,000 
si ares are being sold on behalf 
of the company and 200,000 shares 
are beirg sold for the account of 
certain selling stockholders. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the 100,000 shares for the com- 
pony will be e-ded to its general 
ccrporate funds, and will provide 
additional working capital. 

Consclidated Diese] Electric 
Corp., with its executive offices 
and plant in Stamford, Conn., is 
engaged principally in the design, 
engineering and production of 
* specialized lines of aircraft serv- 
icing and testing equipment and 
electricel generating equipment. 
It also manufactures allied 
products, including electrical and 
mechanical equipment, pneu- 
matic ard hydraulic testing equip- 
ment, and pumping eauipment. 
All of the company’s sales during 
the past several years and cur- 
rently have been to the Armed 
Forces, except for a small volume 
of generator and aircraft servicing 
and testing equipment, ard a 
minor operation in farm imple- 
merts which is presently being 
liquidated. As of May 31, 1956, the 





company’s backlog of $35,654,000 
included contracts with the Air 
Force. and Navy for aircraft 
servicing equipment under which 
a balance of $27,026,000 is now 
scheduled for delivery over a 
period of about 15 months, and 
contracts with the Air Force, 
Army Corps of Engineers and 
Marine Corps for . generating 
equipment under which a balance 
of $5,642,000 is now scheduled for 
delivery over a period of approxi- 
mately one year. 


For the nine months ended 
April 30, 1956, the company and 
its wholly-owned subsidiaries had 
consolidated net sales of $17,201,- 
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- 684 and net income of $620,834, 
equai 10 54 cents per share. For 
the year ended July 31, 1955, con- 
solidated net sales were $19,- 
455,956, and net income was 
$902,108, or 78 cents per share. 


Almon S. Bundy Opens 

ATLANTA, Ga. — Almon S. 
Bundy is engaging in a securities 
business from offices in the Atlan- 
ta Federal Building under the 
firm name of Bundy Securities 
Co. Mr. Bundy was previously 
with Courts & Co. 


Chetkin & Peterson Open 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J.—Leonard 
Chetkin and William A. Peterson 
have formed a partnership, with 
offices at 110 Madison Avenue, to 
engage in the securities business. 


Gross Co. to Admit 


Gross & Company, 509 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
on July 13 will admit Charles H. 
Gross, member of the Exchange, 
to partnership in the firm. 


- 
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Wm. C. Roney Opens 
Branch in Benton Harbor 


BENTON HARBOR, Mich. — 
Wm. C. Roney & Co., members 
of the New York and Detroit 
Stock Exchanges, has opened a 
branch office in the Fidelity 
Building under the management 
of Harry H. Diffenderfer and 
Michael L. Harris. Mr. Diffender- 
fer was formerly President of 
H. H. Diffenderfer & Co. 


Harry Adler Opens 


Harry Adler is engaging in a se- 
curities business from offices at 5 
Beekman Street, New York City. 








“Bad roads are picking our pockets” 


An authority tells how much obsolete roads are costing, 
and what we should be doing about it now. wis 


Washington, D.C. 
*We'll pay for 
‘better roads, 
whether we build 
them or not!”’ 
That’s the 
stand of Senator 
Frank Carlson of 
y Kansas, member 
9% ~~ -of ‘the finance 

Ce committee of the 
United States Senate. 

He continues: 

“In fact, we’re paying for them 
right now. Paying for every mile we 
travel or ship goods to market on our 
inadequate, horse-and-buggy roads. 
Experts figure that the overall cost of 
traffic congestion is between three and 
a half and four billion dollars every 
year. And when we break that figure 
down we have such staggering costs 
as these—costs which we pay!” 


Look at these figures 


“In metropolitan areas, 25 percent of 
all gas consumed is burned waiting 
for traffic to move, and one billion 
man hours are lost in going to and 
from work. 

“The annual toll of motor accidents 
averages $75 a year per vehicle, and 
that doesn’t include loss of life and 
limb. Family budgets suffer, too. In 
New York City, for example, it’s 
estimated $1,000,000 of the annual 
milk bill goes to pay for delivery 
delays incurred by traffic slowups. 

“It is a matter of record that it 
costs more to move household effects 
a few miles in downtown Manhattan 
than to transport them to cities hun- 
dreds of miles away. And trucking 
firms operating outstate must install a 
new clutch every 50,000 miles as com- 
pared with every 18,000 miles for firms 
operating in traffic-jammed cities. 

“‘As we can see, bad roads are bad 
business. The waste of time and money 
is needless and, frankly, dangerous to 
our economy, our lives, and our 
national defense.”’ 


What better roads will mean 


“A great deal of the traffic turmoil 
in our cities can be eliminated if higher 
speed through-traffic is separated 
from slow, local movements. The 
Institute of Traffic Engineering at the 
University of California estimates the 
savings in cost of travel on express- 
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ways at $1.35 an hour for passenger 
vehicles and $3 per hour for trucks 
and buses. 

“‘And it has been shown by a Los 
Angeles survey that average gasoline 
mileage on a new freeway was more 
than two and a half times greater 
than that on traffic-packed downtown 
streets. 

“These savings are substantial 
when we consider that approximately 
85 percent of all food products reach 
their first market by truck, and 75 
percent of all tonnage is moved by 
trucks. And more than 85 percent of 
travel from city to city by our people 
is via highways.” 

Action, as Senator Carlson points 
out, is vital, since the number of 
registered motor vehicles using our 
streets and highways is expected to 
soar from today’s 60 million to 80 
million by 1965. 


More and better roads now 


Completion of a 40,000-mile inter- 
state highway system (main highways 
connecting 42 state capitals and 90 
percent of all cities in the United 
States with more then 50,000 people) 
will do much to meet this need. But 
a great deal more must be done at 
the state, county and local levels to 
handle our growing automobile and 
truck traffic. 

As is well known, the automobile 
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GRANT BUILDING 


industry is making tremendous strides 
through continuing research and the 
introduction of life-saving, accident- 
preventing innovations. This means 
the cars of tomorrow will be even 
better than the cars of today. And 
our roads must be, too! 


National’s role 


We at National Steel heartily support 
action for better roads to go with 
our constantly improved cars. 

Fer National Steel—through two 
of its major divisions: Great Lakes 
Steel at Detroit, Michigan, and Weir- 
ton Steel at Weirton, West Virginia— 
is a major supplier of the better, 
stronger steels used by the automobile 
manufacturers. It is our constant 
goal—through research and cooper- 
ation with the automobile industry— 
to make better and better steels for 
still greater safety, strength and 
economy in cars and trucks of today 
and tomorrow. 





SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation « Weirton 
Steel Company « Stran-Steel Corporation « 
Hanna Iron Ore Company « National Steel 
Products Company « The Hanna Furnace 
Corporation ¢ National Mines Corporation 
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By GERALD D. McKEEVER 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco is 
in the midst of a recurrence of 
a slump in earnings which has 
been a periodic characteristic of 
this road. The present situation 
is naturally a matter of concern 
to the stockholders, and partic- 
ularly to holders of the common 
stock who now have seen it de- 
cline from 33 to the low of 265% this 
year, with only a minor recovery 
subsequently. The road’s pre- 
ferred has shown a somewhat 
greater relative buoyancy al- 
though this issue is down some 
five points from the 1956 high of 
91%. However, this fairly well 
protected preferred stock has re- 
bounded about 50% from its low 
of 81, aided, no doubt, by interest 
in the pending exchange offer by 
which holders would _ receive 
equal par value in 5% income de- 
bentures plus one-quarter share 
of common for each preferred 
share. 

The sluggish market action of 
the common stock could be due in 
part to this prospect of dilution 
but, if so, this attitude is ill-con- 
sidered. While 154,009 additional 
common shares would be issued 
under this plan, increasing the 
outstanding amount of the com- 
mon to 1,908,232 shares, or an in- 
crease of less than 9%, two bene- 
fits would be obtained. In the 


first place, the road would reduce 
its taxable income by about $1.6 
million upon complete acceptance 
of the exchange by which the 
$3,080,000 annual dividend on the 
5% preferred would be replaced 


pe bom equal a 
rge. At the 


t of interest 
% Federal tax 
rate, the resulting $1,601,600 tax 
saving would amount to 84 cents 
per share on the increased number 
is “pea shares that would re- 


Secondly, this plan would avert 
a greater degree of potential di- 
lution, since the 616,038 shares 
of preferred which the plan is 
designed to eliminate is con- 
vertible into twice as many shares 
ef common. This means that 
under present conditions the out- 
standing common could be in- 
creased from 1,754,223 shares to 
2,986,298 shares by the conversion 
of the preferred alone, and dis- 
regarding for the purpose of the 
present discussion the potential 
prior dilution by the conversion 
of the road’s $26 million income 
4%s at the rate of 25 shares of 
common per $1,000 of the bonds. 
It is to be assumed, however, that 
no substantial part of the pre- 
ferred would be converted unless 
the common were to pay at least 
$3 per share annually which 
would indicate earnings of $6 per 
share or more and would place 
the road’s net income upwards of 
$13.6 million. The latter figure 
would be equivalent to $4.55 per 
share on the 2,986,299 shares of 
common which would be out- 
standing on full conversion of 
the preferred instead of the as- 
sumed $6 per share earnings. This 
would be a dilution of about one- 
third, and the pending plan, which 
is awaiting ICC approval, could 
thus be highly favorable for the 
common in the long run in pre- 
cluding the possibility of such 
dilution. 


We are therefore more inclined 
to believe that the poor current 
market behavior of Frisco com- 
mon is attributable mostly to the 
set-back in the road’s earnings 
thus far in the present year. For 
the first five months gross rev- 
enues were up only 1.1% over 
those of the corresponding 1955 
period and net income, down 
25.4%, amounted to only $1.12 
per common share against $1.76 
for the first five months of last 


year, The present year’s poor 
results are attributed in some part 
to loss of traffic due to the strike 
in the Birmingham, Ala., mills of 
U. S. Steel which has been in 
progress for several weeks. As 
long as the local strike continues 
anyway, the Frisco may not be 
greatly hurt by the industry-wide 
strike that began July 1, although 
this will also affect lesser steel 
plants served by the Frisco. 

The crux of the matter with 
current earnings, however, is that 
the Frisco has not been able to 
trim expenses in line with rela- 
tively depressed revenues. The 
latter showed an _ increase of 
$627,000 for the first five months 
of this year whereas operating 
expenses were up about $2.1 mil- 
lion. At the same time favorable 
comment is due that the road has 
not tried to cover up current dif- 
ficulties by reducing maintenance 
outlays. This charge was made 
at the rate of 30.9% of gross for 
the first five months of this year 
as against 30.5% for the corre- 
sponding 1955 period. 

In spite of dieselization, com- 
plete since 1954, and generally 
improved operating efficiency, the 
road’s transportation and _ other 
costs have mounted disprovortion- 
ately. This, of course, is attributed 
largely to the wage increase 
granted last year which the road 
places at about $5% million on 
an annual basis. While the freight 
rate increase of March 7 seems 
to cover the wage increases on 
an annual basis, the Frisco felt 
the squeeze in the first two 
months of this year. The passen- 
ger fare increase of May 1 is not 
of too great importance to the 
over-all result since passenger 
revenues of the Frisco represent 
only about 4% of the total. 

Aside from the effect of the 
steel strike on the road’s Bir- 
mingham traffic, territorial con- 
ditions are understood to be rel- 
atively favorable this year. As 
a consequence, rather optimistic 
estimates have been made of the 
full year’s results in spite of the 
fact that these are rather greatly 
at variance with what has been 
reported thus far. One estimate 
from a highly competent source 
indicates a $6.6 million increase 
in revenues, or 5% more than 
those of 1955, and a $600,000 gain 
in net. The latter would then be 
equivalent to $4.75 per common 
share, or $4.50 available “after 
funds.” The corresponding 1955 
figures were $4.40 and $4.17 re- 
spectively. 

Even if these predictions should 
prove to be on the generous side, 
the margin for error is so wide 
in relation to the $2 dividend rate 
on the common stock that the 
safety of this rate does not appear 
to come under question at this 
point. On this premise Frisco 
common at 28, is attractive, yield- 
ing 7.15% and selling at less than 
seven times estimated earnings. 

From a longer-term standpoint 
there are several elements in 
favor of the Frisco. In the first 
place, it is essentially a growth 
road, having done better in re- 
cent years as to the trends of both 
revenues and traffic than either 
Class I in toto or the Southwest- 
ern district roads. On the expense 
side the road has shown another 
gain in gross ton-miles per freight 
train hour in 1955, although die- 
selization, which was largely the 
reason for the 67% increase in 
this efficiency factor since 1946, 
was completed in 1954. Further 
improvement in this over-all ef- 
ficiency factor may be expected 
from the completion of the modern 
Capleville (Memphis, Tenn.) yard, 
the enlargement and automation 


of the Tulsa yard and improve- 
ment of the Rosedale - (Kansas 
City, Kan.) and Kansas-City, Mo., 
yards to provide for more effi- 
cient handling of the longer trains 
that dieselization has made pos- 
sible. 

The Capleville and Tulsa yard 
projects will cost together some 
$15 million and the outlays for 
these and other improvements 
since the road’s reorganization 
have been cited as the reason for 
the need of the road to sell $19.5 
million first 4s last year to re- 
plenish working capital, which 
latter, it should be added, is now 
ample. However, an _ equally 
cogent reason, and which nas 
never been featured for some rea- 
son, may well have been the cost 
of acquisition of Central of 
Georgia preferred and common 
shares, the holding of which was 
carried on the road’s books at 
$16,152,000 as of the 1952 year- 
end. These holdings and subse- 
quent purchase are sufficient to 
give the Frisco voting control of 
the Central of Georgia, and the 
access to the important Atlantic 
port of Savannah afforded by the 
latter has. favorable long-term 
implications for the Frisco. The 
application to exercise this con- 
trol is pending before the ICC 
and is naturally being opposed by 
other Southern roads en masse. 

No discussion of the Frisco is 
complete without some mention 
of the possible “kicker’’ in its 
50% holding of New Mexico & 
Arizona Land stock. Exploration 
is under way by several groups 
without known important results 
to date. From time to time, how- 
ever, the road’s interest in this 
land subsidiary has been the 
source of speculative flurries in 
Frisco common, 


‘With Whitehall Securities 
oe? (Special to Tue Frnanctat Curonicie) 

BOSTON, Mass. Anthony 
Rados is now connected with 
Whitehall Securities Corporation, 
80 Federal Street. He was former- 
ly with Vickers Brothers. 


Joins Wise, Hobbs Co. 


(Special to THe Financrat CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — George W. 
Hemenway is now with Wise, 
Hobbs & Seaver, Inc., 15 Congress 
Street. He was previously with 
Minot, Kendall & Co., Inc. 


John Kinnard Adds 


(Special to THe FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Charles 
F. Mark has been added to the 
staff of John G. Kinnard & Co., 
133 South Seventh Street. 


Columbia Secs. Adds 


(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, FLA. — Gary Fellner 
and Joseph J. Wilensky have been 
added to the staff of Columbia 
Securities Co., Inc. of Florida, 
3898 Biscayne Boulevard. 


Joins Bache Staff 


(Special to THe Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—Don- 
ald H. Colville, Jr. has joined 
Bache & Co., 556 Central Avenue. 
ragtik ag formerly with Goodbody 

Oo. 


With Allen E. Shaw 


(Special to THe Financiat CHRONICLE) 
SAN MARINO, CALIF. — Musa 
L. Miller has joined the staff of 
Allen E. Shaw, 2394 Huntington 
Drive. Mr. Miller was formerly 
With J. Logan & Co. 


Joins Henry Hartman 
(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
SHERMAN OAKS, CALIF. — 
Sidney Beaumont has joined the 
staff of Henry Hartman, 13531 
Ventura Boulevard. 


With King Merritt 
(Special to THe FPrnanciat CHRONICLE) 
PONTIAC, Mich. — Joseph R. 
O’Connor is now with King Mer- 
ritt & Co., Inc. 
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Public Utility Securities 


By OWEN ELY 
Washington Gas Light 


Washington Gas Light Company 
supplies natural gas to a popula- 
tion of about 1,550,000 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and in nearby 
Maryland and Virginia communi- 
ties. Because of the comparatively 
small industrial development and 
heavy Federal Government em- 
ployment, revenues are about 72% 
residential and cemmercial with 
heating, 17% residential without 
heating, 8% commercial without 
heating, and 3% public authorities 
and miscellaneous. About half the 
gas load is in the District of Co- 
lumbia, but sales in the residential 
areas in Virginia and Maryland 
are increasing in importance. 
Since 1930 the increase in total 
population served has been abuut 
960,000, or 163%. 


Prior to 1954, the company 
served only the District of Co- 
lumbia, while wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries supplied gas to the areas 
in Maryland and Virginia. How- 
ever, as the result of mergers and 
liquidation of subsidiaries in 1953, 
all of metropolitan Washington is 
now supplied by Washington Gas 
Light. 

The rapid growth of the gas 
business is shown by the follow- 
ing tabulation covering the past 
25 years: 

Revenues Therm Sales 
(Thousands) (Thousands) 
$43,967 327,936 

22,835 190,488 

14,218 114,077 

10,434 84,402 

7,059 52,230. 
1000: unix 6,020 36,641 


In the~postwar period revenues 
increased 210%. Since 1950, therm 
sales for space - heating have 
gained 121%. At the end of 1955, 
52% of the 348,366 meters served 
used gas for space-heating, and 
during that year over 95% of all 
individual homes built in the 
company’s service area were 
equipped for both gas space- 
heating and water-heating. 

All natural gas requirements 
are purchased from the Columbia 
Gas System under a contract ex- 
piring in 1970, but stand-by oil- 
gas facilities are maintained for 
peak shaving and emergency use. 

The wholesale cost of natural 
gas to the company has increased 
substantially in recent years. To 
avoid the delay incident to bring- 
ing about changes in retail charges 
for gas to reflect changes in the 
wholesale price, a “purchased gas 
adjustment” provision was em- 
bodied in the company’s rate 
schedules effective March 1, 1954. 
Thus increases or decreases in the 
cost of gas to the company are 
now reflected in retail charges 
39 days after they become effec- 
tive. While there were three in- 
creases in the wholesale rates 
during 1954, none of these had a 
material effect on 1954 or 1955 
earnings because of the adjust- 
ment provision. 

The company is developing an 
underground storage project in 
Brandywine, Maryland. Geological 
explorations and studies through- 
out 1955 continued to give favor- 
able evidence of the feasibility of 
this undertaking, but additional 
exploratory wells may be re- 
quired. If the Brandywine field 
is found suitable for storage, the 
next step will include acquisition 
of additional underground storage 
rights from property owners; con- 
struction of a pipeline and other 
facilities for the injection and 
withdrawal of gas; and, finally, 
injection of gas into the storage 
sandstone. These steps would re- 
quire several years to complete. 

The search for an underground 
storage field resulted from the 
growth of the househeating busi-~ 
ness. Because of the monthly de- 
mand charge provision of the con- 


Year 
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1900 .. —.~« 
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tract with Columbia Gas System, 
savings would be realized if rela- 
tively uniform monthly purchases 
of gas could be made throughout 
the year, with substantial quan- 
tities of gas stored in the low de- 
mand seasons for use in the win- 
ter house heating months. 

Construction expenditures in 
1955 were at a record level of 
$13.4 million, requiring the issu- 
ance of $4.8 million common stock 
and $8 million bonds. In March 
1956 $5.9 million common stock 
Was again issued (on a 1-for-8 
subscription basis) with the bal- 
ance of construction requirements 
raised through bank loans. 

The company’s capitalization as 
of Dec. 31, 1955 approximated 
$92.4 million and consisted of 52% 
debt, 10% preferred stock and 
38% common stock equity. In- 
cluding the recent stock offering 
there are now 1,345,982 shares 
outstanding. 

The common stock has been 
selling recently around 39% and 
pays $2 to yieid a little over 5%. 
The company has paid dividends 
in each year of the past 104 years. 
Share earnings for the 12 months 
ended March 31 were $3.22 based 
on the increased number of shares, 
and the price-earnings ratio is 
12.3, which is well below the in- 
dustry average. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Go. 
Offering Underwritten 


The Yale and Towne Manufac- 
turing Co. is issuing to the holders 
of its capital stock rights to sub- 
scribe at $24.50 per share for 269,- 
204 additional shares at the rate 
of one share for each seven shares 
held of record on July 6, 1956. 
The subscription offer will expire 
at 3:30 p.m. (EDT) on July 23, 
1956. The offering is being under- 
written by a group of investment 
firms headed by Morgan Stanley 
& Co. 


Proceeds of the sale will be 
applied to Yale and Towne’s cur- 
rent program. of expansion of its 
materials handling equipment 
production facilities estimated to 
cost approximately $7,000,000. 


Yale and Towne manufactures 
materials handling equipment, 
locks, builders’ hardware, and 
powdered metal products. Yale 
and Towne’s materials handling 
equipment is now produced not 
only in Philadelphia and Chicago, 
but also in plants in Canada, Eng- 
land, and West Germany, and by 
licensed manufacturers in other 
countries. Other Yale and Towne 
plants producing locks, builders’ 
hardware, and powdered metal 
products are located in Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Michigan, Tennessee, 
and Virginia in this country, and 
in Canada, England, and West 
Germany. 


Irving Citron Partner 
In May, Borg & Co. 


Irving Citron has been admitted 
to partnership in May, Borg & 
Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the Ameri- 
ean Stock Exchange. Mr. Citron 
was formerly an officer of Glick 
& Co., Inc. and prior thereto was 
a partner in Jay W. Kaufmann & 
Co. 


New Butler, Wick Branch 

SALEM, Ohio—Butler, Wick & 
Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, have opened 2 
branch office at 192 East State St. 
under the management of Robert 
H. Bowman. 
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Will Good Times Continue in 
The Immediate Years Ahead? 


year, although they are below the 
peak fourth quarter because of a 
decline in the length of the work 
week. 


(4) Industrial production, while 
also a little below the fourth 
quarter of last year, for the first 
five months of 1956 averaged 
512% above the same months a 
year ago. Manufacturers’ sales 
reached a record rate in May, on 
a seasonally adjusted basis. 


(5) Retail sales are also at a 
high rate, with the gain for the 
first five months of 1956 being 
nearly 4%. Sales of nondurable 
goods stores set a record, after 
seasonal adjustment, in May. 


” These are just a few pulse-beats 
of prosperity, which our econo- 
mists and statisticians at the Com- 
merce Department take from 
month to month. 

Now a word about the rest of 
the year. 


The Next Six Months 


The usual summer doldrums 
may slow some lines of business 
activity a bit in this quarter. Of 
course, the steel situation is not 
yet clear. But unless steel output 
is so curtailed that it will seri- 
ously reduce operations in steel- 
consuming industries, the prospect 
is bright that business in general 
should continue at a high level in 
the fall. 


The nation is building for the 
America of tomorrow. New con- 
struction put in place is expected 
to reach a record-breaking $44% 
billion this year. Prospects are 
that public construction and in- 
dustrial and commercial building 
will be higher, with residential 
building down moderately. 


New plant and equipment ex- 
penditures have been leap-frog- 
ging higher each quarter since 
spring a year ago. The outlay for 
1955 was $28.7 billion and by the 
second quarter of this year was 
estimated at an annual rate of 
$34.8 billion, with investment 
schedules reported by business in- 
dicating a further rise to an an- 
nual rate of $36.7 billion in the 
third quarter. 


In other words, far-sighted 
businessmen and businesswomen 
are so confident of increased op- 
portunities in the years ahead that 
they are planning to boost their 
expenditures for new plant and 
equipment in the summer months 
to the all-time record annual rate 
of $36.7 billion. All over the 
country you can see the bricks 
being laid and the new machinery 
being set up in factories—all in- 
dicative of job opportunities ahead. 


What Capital Outlays Mean 
I ask you this $64,000 question: 


Does it seem _ possible’ that 
hard-headed business management 
would invest such tremendous 
sums if they did not feel confident 
that there will be customers with 
the cash and credit to buy their 
wares when these new factories 
and plants are in operation? 


The Eisenhower Administration 
has faith in America. We believe 
the best days of your life are 
ahead. We are trying to build a 
better America—for you and your 
children. To that end we have in 
progress a great program, de- 
signed to meet the needs of our 
growing population in education, 
in health, in safety and in busi- 
ness expansion. 


A number of the Eisenhower 
programs to promote business, 
science and transportation are the 
responsibility of the Commerce 
Department, including the Presi- 
dent’s highway program which we 
already have started in high gear. 
Not only is this the largest high- 


way program, it is far and away 
the greatest public works program 
in the entire history of the world. 


In conclusion let us talk about 
peace—for no condition more af- 
fects our future economy, our 
future happiness and our very 
lives. 


Conclusion 


For three years we all read the 
reports of fighting in Korea and 
saw pictures of its havoc. In many 
a family circle there was a vacant 
chair. 


Then on July 27, 1953, came one 
of the most electrifying messages 
of the last four years—the news 
flash that President Eisenhower 
had stopped the war. I do not be- 
lieve there was a man or woman 
in our land whose heart was not 
moved with relief and thanks- 
giving. 

Since then the President and 
Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles have left no stene unturned 
in their ceaseless efforts to ease 
world tensions, spread interna- 
tional friendship and build a solid 
defense of freedom. 


Patient American diplomacy and 
a new sense of responsibility 
among free world nations have 
settled long-standing differences 
over Trieste, the Suez Canal and 
Iran oil. Collective security was 
bolstered both in the Pacific Area 
and in NATO countries. New na- 
tions, emerging from colonialism 
to independence, have been given 
aid to maintain their liberty and 
to strengthen their economies. The 
United States has supported the 
United Nations in efforts to pre- 
vent border incidents between 
Arab states and Israel. 


At Geneva President Eisen- 
hower won the gratitude and the 
respect of mankind by his sincere 
efforts to plant goodwill and hope 
among nations embittered and 
afraid. Even the Soviet leaders 
were convinced of his sincerity. 


Yes, some of the dreams of Ge- 
neva have faded. But its spirit in- 
fluences statesmanship today more 
than do the suspicion, hate and de- 
spair so widespread before Presi- 
dent Eisenhower went abroad. 


In such a perilous era as this we 
cannot lower our guard. We must 
continue to maintain the most 
powerful military force on earth. 
For our atomic might and the 
united strength of our partner 
nations are the great deterrent to 
war. We must not misread history 
or be misled by false-front smiles 
and double talk. All this precau- 
tion is necessary to our survival. 


But there are rays of hope. We 
know that all-out nuclear war is 
so horrible that both victor and 
vanquished alike could perish in 
smoke and blood—and that this 
grim prospect stays the hand of 
aggression. We know that all 
peoples — even those behind -the 
Iron Curtain—want peace. 


So it is not a wasted, futile 
search but a rewarding quest to 
seek justifiable disarmament, open 
sky inspection or any other sound 
plan that can lessen the possibility 
of fighting. 

Four years ago the outlook was 
bleak; the thunder of the guns in 
Korea drowned out the voices of 
goodwill. Today no American sol- 
dier is dying on any battlefield 
and the chorus for peace swells 
throughout the earth. 


The world leader who contrib- 
uted most to this great change is 
the President of the United States. 
From the bottom of my heart I 
sincerely believe that the one 
world leader most able to advance 
freedom, justice and peace among 
all peoples 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


is that same man, 
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Reynolds & Co. Opens 
Two New Offices 


Reynolds & Co., nationwide 
investment banking and broker- 
age firm, on July 10, opened its 
38th and 39th offices, it was an- 
nounced by Thomas F. Staley, 
senior partner in the firm. The 
new offices are located in Boston, 
Mass., and Ridgewood, N. J. 

The Boston office, at 19 Con- 
gress Street, will be managed by 
Edward S. Munro. In Ridgewood, 
Robert Eichler will supervise the 
office, which is located at 40 
Chestnut Street. 


Reynolds & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading security and 
commodity Exchanges, offers a 
full range of services to investors. 
In addition to acting as brokers, 
the firm is a major underwriter 
of corporate and tax-exempt se- 
curities. 


Private Placement 


Johnston, Lemon & Co. .and 
Union Securities Corp., it was an- 
nounced on July 10, have pri- 
vately placed $10,000,000 State 
Loan & Finance Corp. 4%% 
promissory notes due June 1, 1971. 


Bankers Negotiate 
Houdaille Acquisition 


Houdaille on Inc. has 
purchased for cash the assets of 
Wales-Strippit Corp., North Ton- 
awanda, N. Y., manufacturers of 
punching and other machine tools. 
The sales of Wales-Strippit are 
reported to be at a current rate of 
around $5,000,000. 

Allen & Company, investment 
bankers, of New York City, origi- 
nated and negotiated the above- 
mentioned transaction. 


Columbia Bond & Share 


(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


MIAMI, Fla. — Columbia Bond 
& Share Corporation has been 
formed with offices in the Ainsley 
Building to conduct a _ securities 
business. Joseph A. Rayvis is 
president. Mr. Rayvis was former- 
ly with H. Hentz & Co. and 
Francis I. du Pont & Co. and in 
the past conducted his own in- 
vestment business in Miami. 


Harold Kiken Opens 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. — Harold 
Kiken is conducting a _ securities 
business from offices at 31 Dan- 
forth Avenue. 
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Tucker With Morgan 


pecial to THe FinaNnctaL CHRONICLE) : 
108 A an Ele. CALIF ——Rob- 
Tucker has become associ- 
pred with Morgan & Co., 634 So. 
Spring Street, members of the Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Tucker was formerly with Schwa- 
bacher & Co. and Hill Richards & 
Co. In the past he was with Boett- 
cher and Company in Denver. 


Joins J. Logan Co. 
(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—David 
B. Shanks is now with J. Logan & 
Co., 2115 Beverly Boulevard. 


With Powell, Johnson 


(Special to THe FinaNncraL CHRONICLE) 
PASADENA, CALIF. — Fred- 
erick F. Richardson is now with 
Powell, Johnson & Powell, Inc., 
Security Building. 


H. L. Jamieson Co. Adds 
(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, — 
Frederick C. Broggi is now with 
H. L. Jamieson Co., Inc., Russ 
Building. 


Morris Joseph 
Morris Joseph, limited partner . 


in Farrell & Co., New York City, 
passed away on June 27th. 
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American-Marietta 


Shareowners are benefiting from 
a record-breaking 6 months 





American-Marietta’s Semi-annual Report contains 
background information on the Company’s policy 
for growth and expansion. A copy of ‘“‘What the 
Highway Program Means to American-Marietta”’ 
will be sent to those requdésting the Report, 


SALES CLIMBED 


TO $85,950,601 
EARNINGS INCREASED 


40% 


TO $5,745,369 


FREE Copy of 
6 Months Report 
Sent on Request. 
Write Dept. § 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


101 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





Revelations in Progress Through Modern Research 


PAINTS + RESINS + CHEMICALS + METAL POWDERS + HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS + BUILDING MATERIALS 
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Economy’s Current State: 
Ontput, Steel and Inflation 


fourth quarters of 1955 and of 
$1.6 billion between the fourth 
quarter of 1955 and the first quar- 
ter of 1956. Expenditures on resi- 
dential construction dropped from 
a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of. $17.2 billion in the third quar- 
ter of last year to $15.3 billion in 
the first quarter of 1956. Govern- 
ment outlays on goods and serv- 
ices increased only from the an- 
nual rate of $75.8 billion in the 
third quarter of last year to $77.4 
billion in the first quarter of 1956. 


The increase in spending on 
non-agricultural industrial plant 
and equipment accounts for near- 
ly half of the increase in the 
Gross National Product between 
the third quarter of 1955 and the 
first quarter of 1956. 


Will Capital Spending Hold Up? 


The greatest economic question 
before the country today is 
whether the present high rate of 
spending on plant and equipment 
will hold up until there is an ex- 
pansion in retail trade, a more 
vigorous increase in consumption 
expenditures as a whole, and a 
reversal of the downward move- 
ment of residential construction, 
or whether outlays on plant and 
equipment will turn down before 
there is much improvement in 
other forms of spending, so that 
the drop in plant and equipment 
spending will precipitate a gen- 
eral recession. 


The indications are that there 
will be a good upturn in outlays 
on consumption and residential 
building before there is a drop in 
spending by non-agricultural con- 
cerns for plant equipment. There 
are two general reasons for this 
conclusion. In the first place, no 
early drop in outlays on plant 
and equipment is in prospect. In 
the second place, there are good 
reasons for expecting an early 
improvement in retail sales and 
in spending on residential con- 
struction. 

There are several reasons for 
believing that no early drop in 
outlays on plant and equipment 
is in prospect. In the first place, 
contract awards for non-residen- 
tial construction in 37 states dur- 
ing the first five months of 1956 
were well above the corresponding 
period of last year, indicating that 
there is considerable construction 
ahead. Contract awards for non- 
residential construction in 37 
states during the first five months 
of 1956 were $6,129 million, in 
comparison with $5,192 million 
last year.) 


In the second place, non-agri- 
cultural business concerns are 
definitely planning to increase 
their outlays on plant and equip- 
ment during the third quarter. 
The increase is from an annual 
rate of $34.8 billion in the second 
.quarter to $36.7 billion in the 

ird quarter. Experience has 
shown that when the estimates 
are for only one quarter ahead, 
actual expenditures turn out to 
be quite close to the projected 
ones. In the first quarter of 1956 
actual expenditures were a little 
less than those projected last Oc- 
tober, and it looks as if actual 


1 The point govtued matiohasne of the De- 
partmen ommerce and the Depart- 
“ment of Labor indicate that total oe 
4 construction (public and pri- 
vate) in the last seven months of 1956 
be $20 billion in contrast with $18.9 
last year. (Releases USDL 1635, 


June’12, 1956, U 

1956.) But the 
ent of and 

i Li cannot be used in estimating the 

re stable.” In other words, these 

is assume <u answer to the ques- 


ic outlook because they 
that we are trying to answer. 


econom 
‘aiot the current high level of 
econmaraic activity will remain 


expenditures in the second quar- 
ter will be slightly below those 
projected last February, These 
-.ifferences, however, appear to 
represent physical difficulties in 
carrying out plans rather than 
modifications of plans. If outlays 
on plant and equipment in the 
third quarter fail to come up to 
the projections (as well they 
might), that will mean simply 
slight delays in executing plans 
and, in all probability, larger ex- 
penditures in the fourth quarter. 


In the third place, a large ‘part 
(probably most) of the planned 
outlays on plant and equipment 
has been planned quite indepen- 
dently of short-run movements in 
consumer demand. Much of the 
spending is the result of techno- 
logical change and represents the 
purchase of new equipment that 
embodies technological improve- 
ments. This is true of the huge 
purchases of jet airplanes by the 
commercial air lines apd of much 
of the purchases of machine tools 
and other industrial equipment by 
manufacturers. Much of the 
spending is based upon long- 
range development plans of 
enterprises, and represents the ef- 
forts of management to keep pro- 
ductive capacity in line with long- 
run increases in demand. This is 
true of much of spending on plant 
and equipment by oil companies, 
steel companies, aluminum com- 
panies, paper companies, and ce- 
ment companies. 

In recent years business man- 
agements have rapidly been learn- 
ing the advantages of basing in- 
vestment programs upon carefully 
considered development plans 
which take account of long-range 
trends in technology and in mar- 
kets. Thus investment spending, 
which in earlier days was highly 
sensitive to fluctuations in busi- 
ness, is tending more and more to 
ignore such fluctuations. As a con- 
sequence, investment spending, 
which was formerly an important 
cause of business fluctuations, is 
gradually becoming a stabilizing 
influence. The change in the na- 
ture of business planning is one of 
several reasons why the economy 
is gradually outgrowing the busi- 
ness cycle. 


iil 


Consumption Spending and 
Residential Building 


There re also good reasons for 
expecting an early improvement 
in consumption spending and resi- 
dential building. The reason for 
expecting at least a small gain in 
residential building is the rise in 
contract awards for . residential 
construction in 37 states in the 
first five months from $4.505 mil- 
lion in 1955 to $4,871 million in 
1956. Residential building in the 
11 far western states not covered 
by the figures is not doing as well 
as last year, so the net gain for the 
country as a whole will be modest. 
But some gain is indicated. The 
prospects for consumption expen- 
ditures are favorable because per- 
sonal incomes are almost certain 
to rise during the closing months 
of 1956. 


Personal incomes will rise for 
two reasons: (1) the high level of 
investment will be sufficient to 
absorb current savings by indivi- 
duals, business concerns, and gov- 
ernments, thus preventing any sig- 
nificant drop in employment even 
during the third quarter, and (2) 
wage increases (together with 
well-sustained employment) will 
produce a rise in payrolls. In ad- 
dition, with the coming of 1957 
model automobiles, the rate of 
saving in the fourth quarter will 
probably drop, thus raising con- 
sumption expenditures and pro- 
ducing a mulitplied effect on 
business and personal incomes. 


IV 


Consequences of Steel Strike 
Minimized 


If the steel strike is prolonged, 
as it is likely to be, unless the 
employers are willing to discuss a 
contract considerably shorter than 
four years and four months, will 
it not produce a more or less seri- 
ous contraction of the economy 
during the third quarter? And if 
the steel strike is not prolonged, 
will not the economy go through 
a difficult adjustment while work- 
ing off the inventories accumu- 
lated in anticipation of the strike 
and also in anticipation of higher 
steel prices? 

A prolonged strike will have a 
variety of important consequences, 
but it will not bring about more 
than a temporary drop in busi- 
ness. The reason is that even 
large and prolonged strikes do not 
change the spending intentions of 
very many people or business 
concerns — though prolonged 
strikes may compel many people 
or enterprises to delay some 
spending. As soon as the strike 
is over, however, spending returns 
quickly to normal. 


Effect Upon Employment 


Incidentally, the total effects of 
a prolonged steel strike upon em- 


Employed but not at 
work because of 
temporary layoff 
1952 
142 
174 
150 
130 


——Unemployed——_ 

1952 1953 
1,602 1,306 
1,818 1,562 
1,942 1,548 
1,604 1,240 


Neither type of comparison (the 
comparison of May and August, 
1952 with the strike months of 
June and July, or the comparison 
of the months in 1952 with the 
months in 1953) indicates very 
much indirect effect from the 
strike. The biggest difference is 
in the number of persons em- 
ployed but not at work for miscel- 
laneous reasons (which included 
industrial dispute) in June, 1952, 
and June, 1953. This difference, 
however, is little more _ than 
enough to account for the 560,000 
workers directly involved in the 
strike. There was a contra-sea- 
sonal jump of 124,000 in unem- 
ployment between June, 1952, and 
July, 1952, which could well have 
been due mainly to the strike, 
but this amount is not enough to 


produce much effect on the total 
economy. The strike seems to 
have had no measurable effect on 
the number of temporary layoffs. 
The large number of people who 


May 
June 
July 
August 


Personal 


consumption. New 


expenditures construction 


First quarter 
Second quarter 
Third quarter 
Fourt. quarter 


$213,2 
214.9 
215.0 
221.0 


$23.7 


23.0 
23.5 


23.6 
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ployment will be surprisingly 
small. There will be many com- 
plaints of hLardshiv from various 
plants and industries scort of steel 
(the construction industry, oil in- 
dustry, car-building industry and 
others), but the effect on the total 
volume of employment will be 
small. Even throwing a million 
men out of work would reduce 
employment by less than 2%; and 
would not raise unemployment 
even by 50%. In 1952, when 560,- 
000 steel. workers were out dur- 
ing June and most of July,- the 
number of persons who were un- 
employed or who were employed 
but were not at work was little 
affected by the strike. This can 
be shown by two types of com- 
parison: (1) the number of per- 
sons unemployed or employed but 
not at work in the strike months 
(June and July, 1952) and the 
months just before and just after 
the strike, and (2) the number of 
persons unemployed or employed 
but not at work in the strike 
months and in the correspond- 
ing months of the following 
year. Such a comparison is giv- 
en below. The figures are in 
thousands: 


Employed but not at 
work because of 
other reasons 
inel. industrial disputes 


1952 1953 

1,930 1,718 
3,192 2,348 
144 5,894 5,904 
170 4,872 4,622 


were employed but not at work in 
July and August of both years for 
“other reasons” was largely due 
to the prevalence of vacations in 
these months. 


The steel strike of 1952 was fol- 
lowed by an inventory boom. An 
inventory boom is likely to follow 
a prolonged steel strike this year. 
Let us hope, however, that the 
attempt to restore’ inventories 
will be spread over a longer pe- 
riod of time than it was in 1952. 


1953 
126 
122 


Effect Upen the Economy 


It is of interest to observe the 
effects of the steel strike of 1952 
upon the general operation of the 
economy—that is, upon personal 
consumption expenditures, the 
volume of new construction, ex- 
penditures on producers’ durable 
equipment, the net change in in- 
ventories, and expenditures on 
national. security: Such a com- 
parison is presented in the table 
below. All figures are seasonally 
adjusted annual rates in billions. 


Expenditures 
on producers’ Net change Expenditures 
durable in business on national 
equipment  inventeries security 


$25.7 $0.6 $46.0 
25.7 0.1 49.9 
25.0 3.7 49.2 
27.0 4.0 50.5 


SOURCE: The Economic Report of the President, January, 1956, p. 165. 


The most striking fact about 
the above figures is the small ef- 
fect of the steel strike. There was 
a moderate falling off in expen- 
ditures on national security be- 
tween the second and the third 
quarters, and there was also a 
small falling off in expenditures 
on new construction and on pro- 
ducers’ durable equipment. In 
each instance, however, the drop 
was quite small. Although some- 
what more than half of the days 
when the _ steel industry was 
closed down because of the strike 
fell in the second quarter, most 
of the effect of the strike was 
felt in the third quarter. It is of 
interest to note that there was no 
build-up of inventories before 
the strike to protect industries 
from the consequences of the 
strike. Inventories were drawn 
down somewhat during the strike. 
At the end of July, the inven- 
tories of manufacturers were over 
$400 million less than at the end 
of May. The drawing down of 
inventories resuited in a rapid 


inerease in inventories following 
the strike. The strike retarded the 
increase in personal consumption 
expenditures, but did not inter- 
rupt the increase. There was a 
gain in personal consumption ex- 
penditures in each of the four 
quarters of the year 1952. 

If the strike is short (which is 
unlikely), will not the drop in 
buying for inventories produce a 
contraction that will seriously re- 
duce personal incomes and precip- 
itate a cumulative reduction in 
demand? No serious readjustment 
seems likely. One reason is that 
the reduction in spending on in- 
ventories would be moderate — 
probably not more than $2 billion 
or $3 billion a year. The increase 
in inventories relative to sales 
during the last year has been con- 
fined to the durable goods indus- 
tries. Furthermore, it has been 
confined to a part of the durable 
goods industries, particularly the 
automobile industry and various 
industries using steel. Many in- 
dustries need larger inventories 


than they now possess—their un- 
filled orders have greatly in- 
creased during the last year, and 
the ratio of inventories to <ales 
either has not changed or hs de- 
creased. This is true of tae ma- 
chinery industry. 

A second reason why no serious 
readjustment is likely is that the 
reduction in spending on inven- — 
tories would be pretty much off- 
set by the inerease of about $2 
billion in the annual rate of .ex- 
penditures. on plant and equip- 
ment which has been planned by . 
business concerns for the third 
quarter. ; 


Vv 


Disputes Administration on 
: Price Trend 


Now that the current expansion 
of business, which began in the 
second quarter of 1954, is just 
about two years old, it is desir- 
able to take stock and observe 
what has happened to prices dur- 
ing these two years of upswing. 
In the hearings of tne Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report 
last February, Secretary Hum- 
phrey said: “. . . the long trend 
of inflation that dropp2:d the 
value of the dollar from 100 
cents in 1939 to 52 cents in 13 
years has been halted.” But per- 
haps Secretary Humphrey svoke 
too soon. The accompanying table 
shows the course of prices during 
the last two years. 

There has been a_ negligible 
change in the consumers’ price 
index in the last two years, but 
the rise in the last year, thouzh 
small, has not been negligible. It 
has been a little more than 1%. 
If the consumers’ price . index 
varies up or down by this amount 
from year to year, there is no 
need for concern. -But if the con- 
sumer price index moves up more 
or less steadily at 1% a year, the 
purchasing power of many in-.- 
vestments can be significantly af- . 
fected. For this reason, the move- 
ment of the wholesale price index 
is of considerable interest. 

During the first year of the 
current expansion, the wholesale 
price. dropped slightly — though 
there was a small rise in the level 
of prices of commodities other 
than farm products and foods. In 
this first year of the expansion, 


. there was some slack in the econ- 


omy. The index of industrial pro- 
duction, which had been 137 in 
May, 1953, and was 125 in May, 
1954, reached only 138 in May, 
1955. But in the last year there 
has been little slack in the econ- 
omy. The index of industrial 
production, which reached a high 
of 144 in December, 1955, was still 
142 in May, 1956. In the second 
year of the expansion, prices have 
felt a strong impact from growing 
demand. The index of the whole- 
sale price level has risen by 4%, 
and the index of prices other 
than farm products and foods, by 
nearly 5.4%. These are significant 
amounts. If continued for several 
years, they would be bound to 
affect the consumer price index 
and to reduce materially the pur-. 
chasing power cf fixed-income 
investments. 


Government Fiseal-Credit Policies 
And Price Level 

The experience of the last year 
should warn us not to assert that’ 
the “long trend of inflation . . . 
has been halted.” More important 
than this, the experience cf the 
last year should remind us that 
governments do not have com- 
plete control over important in- 
fluences on the price level. Often 
one hears it said that if govern- 
ments would only pursue proper 
fiscal and credit policies the price 
level in the long run would be 
stable. During the last year, our 
government pursued, on the 
whole, well-conceived and well- 
executed fiscal and credit policies. 
The cash budget of the Federal 
Government in the fiscal year 








just ended will show a moderately 
large cash surplus. Credit policy 
has been one of moderate re- 
straint. And yet wholesale prices 
have risen fairly rapidly. Em- 
ployment has increased substan- 
tially (by 2.5 million between 
May, 1955, and May, 1956), but 
the growing demand for labor has 
pulled many people into the labor 

force, yet unemployment in May, 
* 41956, was slightly more than a 
year ago. At any rate, unemploy- 
ment is large enough, and the 
problems of a féw important in- 
dustries (agriculture, automobiles, 
agricultural implements, textile) 
are serious enough so that the 
government could not have been 
expected to take stronger meas- 
ures to check the rise in prices. 


Labor and Technological Research 
Affect Prices 


The upshot of this most recent 
experience is that governments 
are not in a position to promise 
to keep the price level stable, and 
that people should not count on 
the government’s being:able (even 
if willing) to control the price 
level. The impact of government 
fiscal and crecait policies upon 
prices is important. But so also 
are the wage policies of trade 
unions and the effects of rapidly 
growing industrial research. 
Trade union wage policies make 

‘for higher prices, unless output 
per manhour rises as fast as 
wages. It remains to be seen 
whether the net effect of rapidly 
growing industrial research is to 
hold acwn prices or to raise 
prices. Either effect is quite pos- 
sible. Insofar as_ technological 
research raises cutput per man- 
hour, it tends to hold down prices. 
But insofar as technological re- 
search creates new investment- 
opportunities, it increases the de- 
mand for investment-seeking 
funds and thereby tends to raise 
prices. Fortunately, any tenden- 
cy for technological research to 
produce inflation by increasing 
the demand for investment-seek- 
ing funds can be controlled with 
reasonable effectiveness through 
credit policy. 

The conclusion is that the long- 
run movement of the price level 
will depend in the main upon 
what happens to labor costs—upon 
whether the demands of the trade 
unions for higher wages will be 
@Zreater than can be offset 
throughout industry as a whole 
by technological and managerial 
progress. No one knows what will 
be the net result of the efforts of 
unions to raise wages and of the 
engineers and the managers to 
keep down costs. We do know 
that we live in an economy in 
which the long-run movement of 
prices is incompletely under con- 
trol and, therefore, far from pre- 
dictable. It would be somewhat 
surprising, however, if the bal- 
ance of conflicting influences were 
to be such that the price level in 
the long run moved neither up- 
ward nor downward. 


In recent years the engineers 
and managers have raised output 
per manhour faster than ever be- 
fore—about 3% a year for the 
economy as a whole. But wages 
and fringe benefits in the year 
1955 and in this year have been 
rising at an even faster rate—by 
roughly 5% a year. At the mo- 
ment, the available evidence sup- 
ports the view that the long-run 
movement of labor costs, and 
hence of the price level, will be 
upward. 


VI 
Rules Out Flight of the Dollar 


Does not the strong prospect 
that the price ievel will rise, even 
slowly, mean that there is serious 
trouble ahead for the economy? 
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If people quite generally learn to 
expect even a slow rise in the 
price level in the long run, will 
there not. be a flight from the 
dollar into foreign currencies and 
into real estate, stocks, and com- 
modities? Such a flight would be 
aided presumably by large bor- 
rowings from the banks. When 
holdings of commodities and debts 
had. been built up to high levels, 
would not a collapse be precipi- 
tated either by the desire of hold- 
ers of commodities to unload at 
high prices or by the inability of 
the banks to finance further in- 
creases in loans demanded by 
buyers of foreign currencies and 
of commodities and real estate? 
And is not the danger of collapse 
aggravated by the fact that a con- 
siderable part of the current out- 
put of goods is for defénse? If 
Russia succeeds in persuading the 
West that she no longer seeks to 
spread Communism by force and 
enters into a disarmament pact on 
terms acceptable to the West, will 
she not throw the capitalistic 
countries into a grave economic 
crisis? 


The answer to each and every 
one of the above questions is “No.” 
A flight from the dollar into other 
currencies may obviously be 
ruled out. The United States is 
able to produce at low cost so 
many things that the rest of the 
world wishes and the rest of the 
world has such difficulty in sell- 
ing to the United States that dol- 
lar exchange will be in strong de- 
mand for years to come. This 
will be true even if the United 
States greatly increases its im- 
ports of petroleum, iron ore, cop- 
per, aluminum, sugar, and other 
commodities and succeeds in get- 
ting out of the cotton-exporting 
buisness. Speculation against the 
dollar is not likely in the fore- 
seeable future to yield more than 
spasmodic and meagre profits. 


Variable Annuities and Home 
Ownership 


Nor is a general expectation 
that the price level will rise slow- 
ly likely to precipitate a rush from 
dollar assets into commodities, 
stocks, or real estate. Such an ex- 
pectation would, of course, affect 
the thinking of investors and 
would modify the investment pro- 
grams of many individuals and 
organizations—as it has already 
done. Bonds and mortgages would 
have to pay higher interest rates 
in order to compete effectively 
with stocks and real estate for in- 
vestment-seeking funds. A gen- 
eral expectation of slowly rising 
prices would bring about impor- 
tant changes in pension plans and 
would increase the demand for 
variable annuities. Home owner- 
ship, which has been growing in 
popularity for a variety of rea- 
sons, would be made somewhat 
more popular. 


But there would be no rush to 
buy commodities, stocks, or real 
estate. Forward buying of real 


estate and of €emmodities would. 


be discourage@y by the fact that 
individuals and enterprises have 
important needs for only limited 
quantities of real estate and com- 
modities, so that purchases in ex- 
cess of the stre@ngly-needed quan- 
tities is pretty:much pure specu- 
lation. A slow_rise in the price 
level is a poor basis for specula- 
tion in specifié commodities or in 
the real estate of specific areas. A 
slow rise in the average of all 
prices does riot mean that any 
particular piece of real estate or 
any particular*commodity can be 
expected to rise’in price. Forward 
buying of many kinds of goods is 
discouraged at all times by ex- 
pectations of improvement in 
goods and of changes in style. 
Technological change is becoming 
faster, and, therefore, a stronger 
deterrent to forward buying. 





Wholesale prices 





Consumers’ All wholesale Farm Products other than 
price index prices products farm products & food 
May, 1954 115.0 110.9 97.9 114.5 
May, 1955 114.2 109.9 91.2 115.5 
May, 1956 115.4 114.3 90.9 121.7 


Finally, once the rise in prices 
exceeds the rise in'labor costs, the 
monetary authorities are in a 
strong position to tighten credit 
and to resist vigorously a faster 
rise in prices. It is true that the 
degree of credit restraint that the 
community will tolerate even at 
full employment (a condition in 
which the number of vacant jobs 
equals or exceeds the number of 
unemployed persons) is limited 
by the fact that some industries 
may be declining and that the 
economy may have soft spots— 
coal in 1955, automobiles in 1956, 
agriculture in both years. By and 
large, however, as soon as two 
ccnaitions are satisfied, namely 
(1) as soon as full employment 
has been attained and (2) as soon 
as prices begin to rise faster than 
labor costs, the monetary authori- 
ties are able to command wide- 
spread public support for far 
tougher credit policies than the 
community woul tolerate when 
either of the two conditions was 
lacking. 


Creeping, Not Galloping, Inflation 
Expected 


The general conclusion follows 
that, although it is unrealistic to 
expect the price level to rise less 
than the increase in labor costs, 
one is justified in believing that 
the rise in prices can be held 
down pretty close to the rate of 
increase in labor costs. In other 
words, although a creeping infla- 
tion is more than likely, it is not 
likely to turn into a galloping 
inflation. Of course, the possibil- 
ity must not be excluded that 
every rise in prices would accel- 
erate the increase in labor costs 
by stiffening the demands of 
workers and by weakening the 
resistance of employers. In that 
event, labor costs and prices 
would rise at an increasing rate, 
and the institution of collective 
bargaining would have to be re- 
placed wth some scheme of gov- 
ernment control of wages. More 
probable, however, is the pros- 
pect that the stiffer the demands 
or workers and the greater the 
necessary increases in prices, the 
stronger would be the resistance 
of employers and the greater the 
tendency to make technological 
changes that would eliminate the 
most expensive kinds of labor. 
Under those conditions the insti- 
tution of collective bargaining 
would work fairly well at full em- 
ployment, producing no more than 
a slow and steady rise in the price 
level. 

As for the fear that an end to 
the cold war would produce an 
economic crisis in the West, let us 
bear in mind that big cuts in de- 
fense spending would make pos- 
sible equally big cuts in taxes and 
equally big increases in private 
incomes after taxes. An end of 
the cold war would not mean 
depression—it would mean a big 
increase in the number of fami- 
lies buying homes, an increase in 
the size of the house that is 
bought, a big increase in the num- 
ber of families owning two cars, 
swimming pools, color television 
sets, and a vast variety of goods. 


With Mutual Fund Assoc. 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
John M. Croxall is now with Mu- 
tual Fund Associates, Incorporat- 
ed, 506 Montgomery Street. 


Reynolds Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Henry T. Bailey has been added 
to the staff of Reynolds & Co., 
425 Montgomery Street. 


With Sutro & Co. 


(Special to Tue FrnancraL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
James Tarabbia is now with Sutro 
& Co., 460 Montgomery Street, 
members of the New York and 
San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 
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Study Argues That Foreign Claims on the . 


Dollar Require 


Tighter Money Policy 


American Institute for Economic Research utters warning 
against resuming easy money shift as “reckless and irrespon- 
sible” in view of six and one-half fold increase of foreign 
claims on United States gold. States all our gold will be sub- 
ject to claim if the past year’s rate of change continues for 


next three and one-half years. 


Attributes this condition to: 


timid, ineffectual Reserve policies; loans and gifts of public 
funds and. government spending abroad; export of inflation 


abroad; and relatively high 


Taking cognizance of the in- 
crease in foreign claims on U. S. 
gold “from a total of about $2,- 
000,000,000 early in 1948 ... to 
about $13,500,000,000 last March,” 
1956, and the rapidly increasing 
rate of “such foreign demand or 
virtual demand claims on U. S. 
gold” since 1955, the June 12th 
“Weekly Bulletin” published by 
the American Institute for Eco- 
nomic Research, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., charges the Federal 
Reserve Board with taking “only 
timid and largely ineffective ef- 
forts to modify” this situation. 


The “Bulletin” urges “a tighter 
rather than easier money policy” 
in pointing out that “since early 
in 1955, the rate at which for- 
eigners have accumulated claims 
on U. S. gold is approximately 
$2,400,000,000 per year, 50% 
greater than the average for the 
past eight years. In March alone 
(the latest month for which data 
are available) the shift approxi- 
mated $700,000,000, a rate of 
change that would exhaust the re- 
maining unobligated U. S. gold 
reserve in less than 12 months.” 

Also mentioned, since it is 
“sometimes overlooked, is the fact 
that, although foreign central 
banks have chosen to leave much 
of their gold in the United States 
for the time being, foreign checks 


,and currency representing this 


gold are circulating abroad. The 
foreign governments and central 
banks who now hold the claims 
on U. S. gold obtained these 
claims from their own citizens 
in exchange for the respective 
foreign currencies or bank de- 
posits just as banks in the United 
States obtain gold. 


Two-Fold Expansion Being Based 
On Foreign Cla@ims 


“To the extent that the foreign 
claims now are in the form of 
U. S. Treasury bills and certifi- 
cates, the U. S. deposits involved 
have been first given to the 
Treasury in exchange for such 
issues, then have been spent and 
presumably are in general cir- 
culation. Consequently, purchas- 
ing media representing the gold 
are in circulation in the United 
States as well as in the foreign 
nations that own the U. S. Treas- 
ury bills and certificates. 


“Of course, the increases in the 
purchasing media circulating in 
foreign nations (their increased 
currency and bank deposits) have 
stimulated business activity and 
tended to raise prices abroad. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of what 
might be called this export of 
American inflation, prices gen- 
erally in our own country must 
be relatively high or the rapid 
rate of accumulation of foreign 
claims on U. S. gold would not 
continue, much less increase as it 
has in recent months. 

“Presumably,” the Bulletin goes 
on to state, “the Federal Reserve 
Board members are aware of the 
changes that have been occurring 
since 1948 and especially the ac- 
celeration of the change in the 
past year. The United States 
gold reserve could be exhausted 
(at least, foreign governments and 
central banks will have demand 
claims on all of our gold) if the 
past year’s rate of shift continues 
for only three and a half more 
years, much sooner if the March 
rate continues. 


prices -in our own country. 


Timid Federal Reserve Policy 


“The Federal Reserve Board has 
permitted the rate of change since 
1948 to continue year after year 
with only timid and largely in- 
effective efforts to modify it 
(such as the decidedly temporary 
tight-money policy of early 1953). 
We consider the shift to an ex- 
tremely easy-money policy in 
1953 as reckless a step as the 
similar adoption of an easy-money 
policy in 1927. In spite of the 
successive increases in the dis- 
count rate during the past year, 
the accumulation of foreign claims 
on U. S. gold has continued, in 
fact the rate has markedly in- 
creased. This is clear evidence 
that a much tighter rather than 
an easier money policy is needed. 
Obviously, unless more effective 
action soon is taken the United 
States may lose all of its gold 
reserve. 


“Loans and gifts of public funds 
to foreign nations as well as Gov- 
ernment spending abroad have of 
course played a part in the dis- 
sipation of U. S. gold reserves 
during the past several years. 
Surely the time has come when 
attention should be focused on the 
dangerous trends that have al- 
ready continued so long. For the 
Federal Reserve Board to shift 
now to an easy money policy 
would seem to us both reckless 
and irresponsible. In view of the 
great increase in the rate of ac- 
cumulation of foreign claims.we 
believe that a tighter rather than 
an easier money policy is required 
if the United States is to retain 
an adequate basis for economic 
power in a largely hostile world. 


A Flight From the Dollar? 


“As far as international rela- 
tions are concerned, we prefer 
gold reserves to the doubtful good 
will that some people apparently 
hope to buy. Im the last ex- 
tremity of any future world 
struggle, we are confident that 
gold could be used to buy needed © 
raw materials long after the 
credits based on the good will of 
foreign friends are exhausted.! 
Moreover, there is the by no 
means unimportant matter of 
preserving the health of the do- 
mestic economy. The continuing 
risk of a shattering flight from 
the dollar similar to the flight 
from the mark in Germany three 
decades ago will increase greatly 
as the nation’s gold reserves shift 
to foreign hands.” 


1 We realize that, during World War 
Il, many nations were eager to accept 
U. S. dollar credits rather fn gee in 
exchange for raw mat s. owever 
old was used in aiding our allies and 

buying strategic materials to a greater 
extent than the general public apparently 
realizes. Moreover, the dollar credits 
were “as good as gold’ because they 
were promises to pay gold on demand 
ee by reserves large enough to in- 
spire confidence in those promises. 


Joins Wilson, Johnson 
(Special to Tae FPrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Virginia Davisson has joined the 
staff of Wilson, Johnson & Hig- 
gins, 300 Montgomery Street, 
members of the San Franeisco 
Stock Exchange. 


Kenneth L. Provost Adds 


(Special to THe FInaNciaL CHRONICLE) ae 
SANTA ANA, CALIF. — Ke 
L. Webster is now with Kenneth 
L. Provost, 525 North Broadway. 
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Continued from page 21 


News About Banks and Bankers 


quire the Roosevelt Bank of 
Whiladelphia subject to the ap- 
proval of the latter’s stockholders 
zand supervisory authorities. Ac- 
«<ording to the Philadelphia “In- 
auirer” of June 30 the joint 
announcement by Howard C. 
Petersen, President of the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia, and Joseph 
R. Grundy, Board Chairman, and 
Warry E. Danner, President of 
farmers National, said that all 
personnel of the Farmers National 
will be retained. The “Inquirer” 
added. 

“Under the terms of the merger 
which are subject to approval of 
stockholders and _ supervisory 
authorities, shareholders of Farm- 
ers National will receive nine- 
fenths of a share of Fidelity- 
Philadelphia stock for each share 
of Farmers National held. 

“Farmers National has deposits 
of approximately $23,000,000 and 
total assets in excess of $25,000,- 
#00. Fidelity-Philadelphia’s total 
zssets as of March 31 were $349,- 
538,527 and deposits $309,811,214. 

“Farmers National’s principal 
office is at 244 Radcliff St., Bristol. 
it has branches at Croydon, Fair- 
less Hills and Andalusia and also 
bas received approval from the 
Comptroller of the Currency for 
a branch in Levittown. The latter 
office, however, is not yet in 
operation.” : 

In the case of the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust and Roosevelt 
Bank plans, the “Inquirer” of July 
4 said in part: : 

“The joint announcement by 
Howard C. Petersen, President, 
Fidelity-Philadelphia, and John P. 
Stuhlitrager, President, Roosevelt 
Bank, said t ba provides 
for shareholders Roosevelt to 
receive 3% shares of Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust stock for each 
share of Roosevelt stock held. All 
personnel of the Roosevelt Bank, 
the announcement said, will be 
retained. 

“Roosevelt Bank’s principal of- 
fice is at 21st and Wharton Sts. 
it has one branch at 2300 Snyder 
Ave. It had total assets as of June 
50 of $16,148,000; total deposits of 
$14,728,000 and total loans of 
$6,285,000. Fidelity-Philadelphia 
had total assets of $348,617,000 
June 30; total deposits of $307,- 
370,000 and total loans of $186,- 
603,000. 

“The acquisition will bring the 
total number of Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Co. offices to 23— 
ten in Philadelphia, eight in Dela- 
ware County and the five Bucks 
County offices which will be ac- 
quired through the absorption of 
the Farmers National of Bristol.” 

be ae a 

A stock dividend of $30,000 has 
served to increase the capital of 
the First National Bank of West- 
wood, N. J. from $150,000 to $180,- 
000. The enlarged capital became 
effective June 12. 

% ms a 
THE FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST 
COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
June 30, °56 Dec. 31, '55 


$ $ 
Total resources._.__ 355,094,271 375,836,533 
its 323,437,208 344,623 587 


banks 88,218,362 101,264,828 
vw. 8. Govt. secu- 

rity holdings_... 87,001,504 100,149,396 
Zeans & discounts 154,983,026 145,103,512 
Wndivided profits_ 3,941,539 3,558,497 

% * % 

SOCIETY FOR SAVINGS IN THE CITY OF 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


June 30, 56 Dec. 31, '55 
$ 


$ 
340,549,466 375,239,674 


Total resources__-__ 
Depos 309,393,794 346,165,981 


19,367,885 28,725,816 


wv. 
fity holdings.... 97,339,082 114,186,194 
“‘Keans & discounts 186,710,249 193,886,615 
a % a 


R. Crosby Kemper, Jr., has been 
elected to the Board:of Directors 
of the City National Bank & Trust 
Company of Kansas City, Mo. He 


- $s an txecutive Vice-President ot 


the bank, said an announcement 
Assued by the bank on July 5. Mr. 


Kemper’s other business affilia- 
tions in Kansas City include: 
Vice-President and director, 
Kemper Investment Co, and 
director of Central Bank, City 
Bond & Mortgage Co., etc. 


i % % 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


June 30,’56 Dec. 31, ’°55 
$ 3 


Total resources. 2,622,954,574 2,739,066,835 
Deposits __.___ 2,359,987,256 2,473,593,376 
Cash and due 

from banks~_- 
U. S. Govt. 5e- 

curity holdgs. 717,737,568 862,980,803 
Loans & discts. 1,055,740,479 1,010,833,075 
Undivid. profits _ 13,056,756 26,405,153 

% a % 

The issuance of a charter on 
June 22 for the First National 
Bank of Raleigh, at Raleigh, N. C. 
is announced by the office of the 
Comptroiler ot tne Currency at 
Washington. The National bank 
represents a conversion of the 
Bank of Raleigh; it starts with 
a capital of $200,000 and surplus 
of $468,000. The conversion to the 
National system became effective 
at the close of business Junc 22. 
Gary M. Underhill continues as 
President, and A. M. Haynes re- 
mains as Cashier. 

% a % 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane and associates are offer- 
ing 53,500 shares of common stock 
of Mercantile National Bank of 
Miami Beach, Fla. at $33 per 
share. The shares offered are 
being sold for the account of sell- 
ing stockholders and no proceeds 
from the sale will accrue to the 
bank. Outstanding capitaliza- 
tion of the bank consists solely of 
150,000 .shares of $10 par value 
common stock. The bank is en- 
gaged in a general banking busi- 
ness. Its principal departments 
are commercial, special checking, 
savings, trust, installment credit, 
bond, collection, foreign, and 
letters of credit. The bank also 
offers safe deposit facilities 
through its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary. Trust powers were 
granted the bank last year and a 
trust department is now being 
developed. 

Shareholders of the Commercial 
National Bank in Shreveport, La. 
approved on June 26 a plan to 
issue 31,000 shares of additional 
capital stock. According to the 
Shreveport “Times” of June 27 
“the sale of the 31,000 shares will 
add $1,612,000 to the capital struc- 
ture, to which will be immediately 
added the sum of $663,000, which 
will be transferred from the un- 
divided profits account, the result 
being the capit::: will be increased 
from $3,725,000 to $4,560,000 and 
surplus account will be increased 
from $3,000,000 to $4,500,000, 
which will give the bank a com- 
bined capital and surplus account 
of $9,000,000, an increase of $2,- 
275,000., The capital funds will be 
raised from $6,725,000, as of the 
last published statement on April 
10, 1956, to $9,000,000.” 

In the same account it was 
stated that “the shareholders of 
record June 26, 1956, will have the 
right to purchase one new share 
of stock at $52 for each 4.8064 
shares presently owned on record 
date, the par value of the stock 
being $25 and there are now out- 
standing 149,000 shares.” J. W. 
Baker is President of the bank. 

% * % 

Establishment of an oil division 
in the Trust Department of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas to permit specialized han- 
dling of estates and trusts whose 
assets include petroleum inier- 
ests, was announced on July 5 by 
Fred F. Florence, President of the 
bank. Heading this newly-created 
division in the Trust Department 
will ke George E. Wilkin, Jr., a 
graduate petroleum engineer with 
many years field experience in 
petroleum production. Operation 
of the new oil division will be 


641,420,017 651,653,605 


entirely separate and indepencent 
of the bank’s Petroleum Depart- 
ment it is indicated. Mr. Wilkin, 
it is stated holds a B.S. degree in 
mechanical engineering from Rice 
Institute, and a B.S. in Petroleum 
Engineering from Texas Univer- 
sity. In 1948, he joined the staff 
of the American Liberty Oil Co., 
where he served as senior petro- 
leum engineer until 1953, when 
he was placed in charge of the 
Production Department of Twin 
Oil Corp. Twin Oil merged into the 
Drilling & Exploration Co. in 
January of 1955, and Mr. Wilkin 
remained with this firm until his 
appointment to Republic’s staff 
June 25, 1956. Mr. Wilkin is a 
registered profession!- engineer. 
cd a a 


The Metals Bank & Trust Co. of 
Butte, Montana, announces that 
“in line with most of the banks in 
Montana and over the nation, and 
in accordance with the permissive 
Saturday closing law enacted at 
the last session of the State Legis- 
lature, we have decided to close 
on Saturdays beginning July 7.” 
Effective July 2 the bank’s new 
hours are as follows: Monday 
through Thursday 10 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m.; Friday 10 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
and 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. The bank 
indicates that for those who can- 
not get into the bank on the hours 
mentioned, it has installed a letter 
depository at the Timepay en- 
trance, 17 South Main Street, 
which will provide for the making 
of deposits any time, day or night. 
Saturday closing will eliminate 
several of the holidays observed 
by the bank in the past, as to 
which it says “we will now only 
observe six during the _ year: 
namely, New Year’s Day, Me- 
morial Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas 
Day. On general election dates 
every two years we will also not 
Be open.” 


a a a 


An additional officer has been 
named and a new title created and 
conferred on two officers in the 
investment analysis department of 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank, of 
San Francisco, it is announced 
by Paul E. Hoover, President. W. 
Edward Bell joined the Invest- 
ment Analysis Department at the 
bank’s head office as an Assistant 
Vice-President on July 2. With 
an MBA degree from the Stanford 
Graduate School of Business, 
Mr. Bell has had 15 years of bank- 
ing experience in investment and 
security analysis; he likewise 
taught the subject of investments 
at the University of Oregon Ex- 
tension and is, currently, instruci- 
ing in security analysis at the 
University of California Exten- 
sion. The new title created 
is that of Trust Investment Of- 
ficer. Francis E. Barton, formerly 
Assistant Trust Officer, was pro- 
moted to this position at Crocker- 
Anglo’s head office and William 
Hage has been appointed Trust 
Investment Officer at the 1 Mont- 
gomery Street Office. Mr. Barton 
joined the bank in April, 1942, as 
an investment analyst; Mr. Hage 
has been with the bank since 
March, 1951, in the investment an- 
alysis department. 

% * 

Plans for a major extension of 
the Statewide banking system of 
the First Western Bank and Trust 
Company of San Francisco were 
disclosed on June 29 by T. P. 
Coats, Chairman of the bank’s 
Board of Directors. He indicated 
that First Western has received 
approval of the State Superin- 
tendent of Banks for the estab- 
lishment of six new banking of- 
fices. The new branches are to be 
in San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Fresno, Bakersfield, Fullerton, 
and Sanger. The offices in Fuller- 
ton and Sanger will be the first 
offices of First Western in those 
communities. The other four new 
banks will serve areas of cities 
where First Western already has 
one or more offices. Mr. Coats 
sa.d construction plans for the 
new offices would be finalized as 
soon as approval cf the Federal 
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Deposit Insurance Corporation is 
obtained. At present, First West- 
ern has 79 offices serving 61 com- 
munities throughout California. 

% % % 


Rod McLean, Advertising and 
Public Relations Executive, has 
resigned from Union Bank & 
Trust Co. of Los Angeles, Cal. to 
accept a position as Account Ex- 
ecutive of Smalley, Levitt & 
Smith, Inc. of Los Angeles, ac- 
cording to Jack Smalley, agency 
President. Experienced in _ all 
phases of advertising, it is stated 
especially in the fields of finan- 
cial public relations, publicity 
and promotion, Mr. Maclean 
climaxed 28 years in Los Angeles 
banking by serving as President 
of the Financial Public Relations 
Association for the year 1954-55 
and received it is indicated na- 
tional recognition as a pioneer in 
modern bank advertising. Mr. 
Maclean is former officer and 
director of the Advertising Club 
of Los Angeles; First President of 
the Southern California Bank 
Advertisers Association; director 
of the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation of Southern California; 
member of the public relations 
committee of the California 
Bankers Association; former 
member of the public Relations 
Council of the American Bankers 
Association, etc. 

"3 % % 

It was made known on July 6 
by the Toronto-Dominion Bank 
head office, Toronto, that during 
the week of July 8 all employees 
of The Toronto-Dominion Bank 
would be wearing buttons bearing 
a special insignia with the figure 
“100” in the center. The reason— 
the bank is commemorating 100 
years of banking service to the 
Canadian people. It was 100 years 
ago on July 8 that The Bank of 
Toronto opened its doors for busi- 
ness. Rifteet’ years later The 
Dominion Bank commenced busi- 
ness. A year and a half ago these 
two institutions amalgamated as 
The Toronto-Dominion Bank. The 
bank’s anniversary’ slogan is 
“Looking Ahead 100 £Years.” 
Norman A. White, the bank’s 
Supervisor of Public Relations 
says “While proud of our long 
tradition of service, we are more 
interested in the future.” In the 
words of our President, A. C. Ash- 
forth: “The Toronto-Dominion 
Bank looks ahead to the next 169 
years with faith in the future ot 
Canada. We pledge ourselves to a 
policy of using our enlarged faci!- 
ities, skills, experience and re- 


sources to serve the banking needs 
—personal and business—of 
Canadians. We are determined to 
move forward with Canada and 
help Canada grow.” 

This quotation is from the fore- 
word of the booklet “Selections 
From Canadian Yesterdays” which 
the bank is issuing as part of its 
observance of 100 years of bank- 
ing service. The last story in the 
booklet relates a few incidents in 
“The Building of a Bank.” 


Joins Federated Plans 
(Special to Tue Financrat Curonicie) 
TARBORO, N. C. — Glen A. 


Howse, Jr. is now with Federated 
Plans, Inc. 


With Ball, Burge 
(Special to Tue Financia, CuHronicie) 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—Albert L. 
Schuck, Jr. is now associated with 
Ball, Burge & Kraus, Union Com- 
merce Building, members of the 
New York & Midwest Stock Ex~- 
changes. 


King Merritt Adds 
(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — Leo D. 
Dubas has become affiliated with 
King Merritt & Company, Inc. 


With Edward N. Siegler 
(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — Ronald 
A. Gold is now connected with 
Edward N. Siegler & Co., Union 
Commerce Building, members of 
the Midwest Stock Exchange. 


Two With Suburban Secs. 


(Special to THe Financia, CHRronicie) 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—Frank W. 
Doles and Perry Volpone. have 
become connected with . uburban 
Securities Co., 732 East 200th St. 


Joins Merrill Lynch Staff 


(Special to THe Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 


COLUMBUS, Ohio — Theodore 
G. Mixer is now with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
48 East Gay Street. 


With The Marshall Co. 


(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — Griffith 
L. Griffith has become connected 
with the Marshall Company, 765 
North Water Street. 





“The so-called Niagara Public Power Bill (H. R. 
11477), introduced in the Senate by Senator Her- 
bert H. Lehman of New York, and in the House 
of Representatives by Congressman Charles A. 
Buckley, proposes that government displace reg- 
ulated business enterprise in the development of 
additional water from the Niagara River for electric 
power to be distributed on a priority basis to pref- 
erence groups (municipal distribution systems and 


rural cooperatives) representing only 5% 


of the 


power customers of New York State. This estab- 
lishes a privileged class of citizens and is wholly 


un-American. 


‘“‘We are opposed to this discriminatory bill be- 
cause it violates the principles of free enterprise 
and fair play because there is no valid reason for 


government to compete 


with its citizens in the 


electric business, or any other business, and be- 
cause the Bill marks a long step toward further na- 
tionalization of American basic industry. 


“We like free trade; we like the free enterprise 
system that has made America great and the life of 
the American labor man the envy of the world. Our 
American system of getting things done makes 
sense — we want to retain it.””—-New York State 
Association of Electrical Workers—AFL 


We are glad to give our full endorsement to this 
firm stand — the more so since we are so often 
obliged to differ with organized labor. 
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~§168 Million Priest Rapids Dam Project Launched With Bond Closing 
And Award of Construction Contract 


Six years of planning to harness the Columbia River at Priest Rapids, Washington, were cul- 
-minated in New York with delivery of the net proceeds of a $166 million revenue bond issue to 
finance the undertaking, and signature of a $91,878,625 contract for construction of its dam and 
hydro-plant by Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation of New York. Checks totaling $160,907,027.78 
were turned over to Frederick W. Arit (seated, center), President of the Public Utility District of 
Grant County, Washington, by E. Barron Rockwell (on right), of Halsey, Stuart & Company, one 
of the four security houses which managed the sale of the revenue bond issue by a nationwide syn- 
dicate of 228 underwriters. William Denny (left), Executive Vice-President for Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott’s Construction Department, then signed the construction contract for his company. 


Others (left to right, seated); Duncan Gray, of B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., and Frank Carr 


of John Nuveen & Co., -Inc. 


_ Standing: Edward W. Fucik, of Harza Engin-ering Co., which designed the project; Robert: S. 
O’Brien, PUD Treasurer; Edward L. Douglass, PUD Auditor; Nat Washington, PUD Counsel; Reginald 
Schmidt, of Blyth & Co.; Everett B. Gibbons, PUD Assistant Manager, and William Schempp, PUD 


‘Secretary. 
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Don't Be Dismayed by Temporary 
Fluctuations in Business Trend 


Which way the route will lead 
or what precisely lies over the 
hill we cannot say, anymore so 
than Boone and his. compatriots 
could say at the outset of their 
journey. But they were sure, and 
we are sure, that the way lies 
forward, that great progress will 
be made,-and the shape of our 
achievements, when they are 
reckoned up a century hence, 
would astonish us if we could live 
to see them. 

Our own industry will surely 
be a leader in this forward move- 
ment. We will, I know, contribute 
enormously to the general ad- 
vance, both in what we demon- 
strate as true and what we dem- 
onstrate as false. It has been 
you will recall, the eternal char- 
acteristic of research to humiliate 
and embarrass those who were 
unwary enough to describe what 
lay ahead. We should always re- 
member that foresight has physi- 
cal as well as historical limita- 
tions. We are sometimes even 
tempted to poke fun at the bad 
guessers of history, such as Mr. 
Osborne Reynolds, a very dis- 
tinguished engineer who noted in 
the 1880’s that electricity had 
little future because, a mile or so 
from its source, it would lose half 
its power. What would he say at 
the sight of those giant towers 
marching across the land to light 
a lamp in a window 1,000 miles 
away! Or the unfortunate Dr. 
Newcomb, a most distinguished 
scientist himself, who was unwise 
enough to insist that man would 
never fly. His proclamation was 
made a scant few weeks before 
that December day in 1903 when 


the Wright brothers became as 
one with the birds. 

But we should be sympathetic 
to such errors, for it is a fair 
guess that any of us, no matter 
how professional of how tempered 
our view on any subject, will be 
proved tomorrow to have been 
grossly wrong. 


Must Set Our Sights High 


If we are wise, we will set our 
sights high. We will focus on the 
objective which lies ahead — the 
green and fruitful plateau, not 
the stony ground and the patches 
of hard going we must cross to 
reach it. There is no virtue to 
stagnation, nor is there safety or 
security to be found in standing 
still. I think, if we are to have 
the esteem and regard of suc- 
ceeding generations, it would be- 
hoove us to place our bets on 
the side of optimism. Most of 
our country’s progress has come 
through a spirit of boundless con- 
fidence and optimistic disregard 
of the consequences of failure. 

There is hardly a_ successful 
venture in our history, industrial 
or national, against which excel- 
lent argurents, highly logical 
arguments, could not have been 
marshalled at the outset. Un- 
doubtedly, sounac reasons were 
advanced as to why the trans- 
continental railroad should not be 
built. why the Homestake Mine 
should not be opened, or why the 
settlements beyond the Ohio 
should never have been at- 
tempted. I can cite from my own 


experience the fact that there 
were extremely plausible plead- 
ings advanced to the effect that 
the du Pont Company should 


not enter the field of dyestuffs or 
the field of fundamental research 
or the field of synthetic textile 
manufacture. 

‘Fortunately, it was the optimist 
that prevailed. Much of our prog- 
ress, it must be said, has come 
about because dreams have tri- 
umphed over cautious reality; 
because the poetry has proved 
more persuasive than the prose. 

I am inclined to think that 
such venturesome victories, with 
the covey in the bush proving 
more attractive than the assured 
bird-in-hand typify at this point 
the history of America. I am 
quite certain that they typify, in 
a most exciting and hopeful way, 
the future of America. 


Two With Renyx, Field 


(Special to THe FinaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Robert I. But- 
trick and Philio J. Peters are now 

with Renyx, Field & Co., Inc. 


Joins Gibbs & Co. 


(Specia! to THe Crnancrat CHRONICLE) 
WORCESTER, Mass. — Burnell 
C. Norris has joined the staff of 
Gibbs & Co., 507 Main Street. 


With Mutual Distributors 


(Svec’al to Tver FinanciaL CHPONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—George E. 
Halley is now with Mutu?! Dis- 
tributors, Inc., 1016 Baltimore 
Avenue. 


With Slayton & Co. 


(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Otto Ulrich is 
row connected with Slayton & 
Company, Inc., 408 Olive Street. 


With Carolina Securities 


(Specta] to THe FinaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—David K. 
Fort is now associated with Caro- 
lina Securities Corporation of 
Raleigh. 


- ne Te ane se 


Bank and Insurance Stocks. 
By ARTHUR B. WALLACE 
This Week — Insurance Stocks 


How did the longer-term holder of fire and casualty insurance . 
stocks fare in the 1945-1955 period? The accompanying schedule 
gives, first, the increase in the period of the stock’s equity or 
liquidating value, with the cash dividends in the period, to arrive . 
at the total gain to the shareholder. There are then added the 
ratios of the total gain to the liquidating value at the start of the 
period and of the total gain to the stock’s price also at the start _ 
of the period. In other words, how. does the increment compare 
with the liquidating value and with the price at the beginning? - 


It must be remembered that the appreciation of security 
holdings occupies an important place in the gain; as securities price - 
fluctuations. are reflected in the surplus account of an insurance — 


Rianne 


company -balance_ sheet. 
parenthetically, have nee 
need of the induStry -to- uti 


Also, undistributed earnings (which, . 
sizable.in recent years because of the : 
lize as-much of earnings.as feasible in’ = 


order to build up capital funds to support the growing volume of’ 
business written), have helped the growth in equity. . 


_Adjustments have been made for stock dividends and splits; ° 


and it is assumed that all rights have been exercised. 


Increase in — 


Liq. Value 
12/31/45- 


$50.52 
24.36 
27.98 
55.57 
28.79 
45.71 
21.16 
55.24 
38.10 
40.81 
49.19 
53.43 
38.90 
33.09 
87.71 
36.20 
66.35 
67.91 
29.45 
35.78 
89.79 
28.76 
59.32 
69.35 
—2.15 
24.35 
22.29 
48.05 
19.60 
23.66 
86.95 
20.80 
4.00 
35.47 
54.63 
10.09 
44.90 
51.85 


Agricultural 
American Ins. __----- 
Bankers & Ship 
PG TE ie nein 
Continental Ins. ~_~-. 
Federal 16............ 
Fidelity Phenix 

Fire Ass’n 

Fireman’s Fund --_--- 
Firemen’s Ins. ---_---- 
Glens Falls 

Great American 
Hanover Fire 
Hartford Fire 

Home Insurance 

Ins. Co. No. Amer 
National Fire 

Nat. Union 

New Hampshire 
Northern 4ns, ..---~- 5 
North River 

Pacific Fire 

Phoenix Ins. __-.---- 
Prov. Wash 

St. Paul Fire 
Security Ins 
Springfield 

United States Fire_-- 
Westchester 

Aten TO Suse wea 
Amer; ttéiIns: 2 22 iL. 
Amer. Surety 
Continental Cas 
Fidelity & Dep 

Mass. Bond 

Seaboard Sur. __----- 
U. S. Fid. & Gty 


+ 12/31/55 Dividends 


19.52 


Ratio of Total Gaim 
“te 12/31/45-— 
Price Liq. Value. 
139% 104% — 
115 . 89 
215 159 
304 193 
149 134 
259 212 
214 182 
285 237 
172 134 
183 160 
383, 258 
151 136 
236 171 
149 108 
186 155 
177 116 
297 253 
#157 « 95 
434 103 
124 116 
Age 298 | 
171 129. 
330 215 
164 125 
32 25 
169 175 
111 
146 


72 
115 
164 126 
242 137 
228 188 
163 130 
62 47 
318 266 
156 119 
72 58 
206 
225 


Total Total 


Gain 
$72.32 
38.32 
37.38 
69.65 
40.66 
57.60 
31.62 
67.19 
59.38 
54.49 
56.64 
72.83 
49.80 
48.59 
104.93 
53.30 
80.94 
~ 92.76 
« 45,74 
55.30 
109.9 
40 
72.74 
91.49 
11.55 
32.13 
37.79 
67.58 
26.76 
33.36 
123.49 
27.75 
11.18 
42.98 
78.03 
24.09 
57.33 
65.90 


$21.80 
~ 13.96 
9.40 
"14.08 
"11.87 
” 11.89 
10.46 
11.95 
21.28 
13.68 
- 7.45 
19.40 
10.90 
15.50 
17.22 
17.10 
. 14.59 
, 24.85 
‘ 16.29 


20.18 

. 1.80 
- 13.42 
- 22.14 
14.10 
7.78 
15.50 

. 19.53. 
7.16 

, 9.70 
. 36.54 
6.95 
7.18 
7.51 
23.40 
14.00 
12.43 
14.05 


159 
244 


Again, if we use the ratios as tests of ability to show growth, 
it is the same group of stocks that give the best display. In the 
investor is in a position to forego some income for a few years his 
rewards in the higher grades will in good measure compensate 


for his wait. 


After all, what a management does for its stock- 


Lolders is of the utmost importance, else why hold the stock? 





Joins Harry Pon 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
AZUSA, Calif.—Waldo W. Cald- 
well is now with Harry Pon, 711 
North Azusa Avenue. 


Form International 
Stock Brokers 


International Stock Brokers, 
Inc. has been formed with offices 
at 860 Fairmont Place, Bronx, 
New York, to engage in a securi- 
ties business, Officers are William 
G. Hesse, President; Dely Hesse, 
Vice-President: and M. L. Hesse, 
Secretary - Treasurer. William 
Hesse was previously connected 
with Cornelius de Vroedt Co. 


Paul Gordon Opens 


Paul Gordon is engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
509 West 110th Street, New York 
City. 


H. E. Lewis Opens 


HANOVER, N. H.—Henrv E. 
Lewis is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 60 South 
Main Street. 





With French & Crawford 


(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 
ATLANTA, Ga.—James J. Buf- 
fington has become associated 
with French & Crawford, Inc., 6% 
Spring Street, Northwest. He was 

previously with Courts & Co. 


Dawson Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.-—Gertrude M. 
Coogan has been added to the staff 
of John A. Dawson & Co., 1 North 
La Salle Street, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. 


“a 





Quarterly Analysis 


13 N. Y. City 
Bank Stocks 


Analysis on Request 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Steck Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Dept.) 
Specialists in Bank Stocks 
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« Large AT&T Debenture 
- Issue Publicly Offered 


The First Boston Corp. and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., as joint 
managers of an investment bank- 
ing syndicate, yesterday (July 11) 
offered $250,000,000 of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 34- 
year 3%% debentures, due July 
1, 1990, at 102.75% and accrued 
interest, to yield approximately 
3.73%. The underwriters were 
awarded the debentures at com- 
petitive saie July 10 on a bid of 
102.1199%. 

Net proceeds from the financing 
will be used by the company for 
advances to subsidiary and associ- 
ated companies; for the purchase 
of stock offered for supbscription 
by such companies; for extensions, 
additions and improvements to its 
own telephone plant; and for gen- 
eral corporate purposes. 

The debentures will be redeem- 
able at the option of the company 
at redemption prices ranging from 
107.75% to par, plus accrued in- 
terest. 


American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and its telephone sub- 
sidiaries are engaged principally 
in furnishing communication serv- 
ices, mainly telephone service. 
The company’s telephone subsid- 
iaries furnish local and toll serv- 
ice within their respective terri- 
tories and toll service between 
points within and points outside 
of such territories, toll service be- 
ing furnished partly in conjunc- 
tion: with the company and other 
telephone companies. The com- 
pany estimates that about 95% of 
the toll messages originating in 
the United States are routed in 
whole or in part over its lines or 
those of its subsidiaries. The com- 
pany also operates. a network of 
wire and radio cireuits and re- 
lated equipment for inter-com- 
munication between and through 
the territories of its telephone 
subsidiaries and of other tele- 
phone companies and for inter- 
connection between telephone 
systems in the United States and 
those in many other countries 
or territories throughout the 
world. 

Communication services of the 
company and its telephone sub- 
sidiaries also include teletype- 
writer exchange service and serv- 
ices and facilities for private line 
telephone and teletypewriter use, 
for transmission of radio and tele- 
vision programs and for other 
purposes. 

For the year 1955, the company 
and its principal telephone sub- 
sidiaries had consolidated operat- 
ing revenues of $5,297,043,000 and 
consolidated net income of $683,- 
543,000. ' 

_For the company and its prin- 
cipal telephone subsidiaries, cap- 
ita] stock equity, funded debt and 
notes payable to banks, amounted 
to $8,448,348,055; $4,375,645,600 
and $152,000,000, respectively, at 
Dec. 31, 1955. These figures com- 
pared with $3,739,403,091; $3,632,- 
954,000 and $54,000,000, respec- 
tively, at Dec. 31, 1950. 


Paine, Webber Adds 


(Special to Tue Financia Curonicie) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Paul Tobin 
is now with Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis, 24 Federal Street. 


With Hemphill, Noyes 
(Special to Tae Financia, Curonicie) 
WORCESTER, Mass. — John D. 
Lawrence has become affiliated 
with Hemphill, Noyes & Co.,.340 
Main Street. He was formerly with 
H. L. Robbins & Co., Inc. 


King Merritt Adds 
(Special to Tue Financia Curonicie) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Paul 
A. Johnson and Robert C. Johnson 


_ have joined the staff of King Mer- 
ritt & Co., Inc. 


Continued from page 4 


The State of Trade and Industry 


were built, “Ward’s Automotive Reports” stated on Friday last. 

The statistical publication’s count on trucks the past week 
was 12,645, for a total output of 79,618 vehicles. 

General Motors dropped car production a week ago to 28,300 
from 51,700 in the preceding week. Corporation closedowns were 
as follows: Buick and Cadillac, June 29-July 4; Pontiac, July 2-4; 
Chevrolet, July 3-4; Oldsmobile, July 4 and part of July 3. In 
addition, five Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac facilities were inactive 
four days and two plants were closed three days. 

Ford Motor Co. also felt a production decline last week due 
to extended shutdowns. Several Ford Division plants were idled 
for various periods throughout the week; Lincoin-Mercury’s Me- 
tuchen, N. J., facility ceased operation Wednesday through Friday 
last, as did the Continental plant in Dearborn. 

All Chrysler Corp. divisions missed only a single work day 
the past week—July 4; American Motors and Studebaker also 
operated four days. Packard was in its second week of closedown 
following the runout of its 1956 model the week before. 


Steel Output Declined to 12.3% of Capacity in Week 
Beginning July 2 

The nation’s economy lost $250,000,000 last week—the first 
week of the steelworkers’ strike (when output dropped to 12.3% 
ingot capacity) “Steel” magazine stated on Monday of this week. 

That loss, the metalworking publication explains, stems from 
steel and dependent industry sales that cannot be made, direct 
wages that went down the drain and the expense of closing down 
steel and other facilities. 

In addition is the incalculable loss in missed opportunities 
to sell goods and services to the 490,000 strikers and to the thou- 
sands already laid off in dependent industries. The average weekly 
loss in purchasing power, potential savings and taxes is nearly $100 
a week per steelworker, “Steel” points out. 

Each additional day of the strike sees the effects fanning out, 
encompassing more people and snowballing the losses: Hit early 
with layoffs resulting from the strike were employees of: railroad 
and truck lines serving steel plants. Merchants will begin. to feel 
the strike as soon as cash runs low in the steelworker’s poéket. 

Others who will be early to feel effects of the strike are users 
of structural shapes and heavy plates. Practically no inventories 
of these: products could be built. Demand for them has been so 
great that supplies were used as fast as they were received. Asa 
result, not even an early settlement of the strike could prevent 
a further pinch on them. 

Except for structurals and heavy plates and a few other 
products, inventories of steel are higher than they have been since 
mid-1953, when an inventory reduction set in. 

The strike did not shut off steel production entirely, the 
metalworking authority pointed out. A few producers are not 
under contracts with the United Steelworkers, a few producers’ 
contracts do not expire now, and some producers have been given 
extensions. 

Companies which were cperating were looking toward pro- 
tecting themselves on retroactive wage increases by raising prices. 
Although all of them have not made a move, the first which did 
went up to $8 to $10 a ton. This raised “Steel’s” price composite 
on finished steel to $129.18 a net ton, up 20 cents over the pre- 
ceding week. 

The steelworkers’ strike depressed scrap prices and pushed 
“Steel’s” price composite on steelmaking scrap to $45.83 a gross 
ton, a decline of 17 cents from the preceding week. 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies having 96.1% of the steelmaking 
capacity for the entire industry was scheduled at an average of 
12.7% of capacity for the week beginning July 9, 1956, equivalent 
to 312,000 tons of ingot and steel for castings as compared with 
12.3% of capacity and 302,000 tons (revised) a week ago. 

The industry’s ingot production rate for the weeks in 1956 
is based on annual capacity of 128,363,090 tons as of Jan. 1, 1956. 

For the like week a month ago the rate was 93.4% and pro- 
duction 2,299,000 tons. A year ago the actual weekly production 
was placed at 2,202,000 tons or 91.2%. The operating rate is not 
comparable because capacity is higher than capacity in 1955. The 
percentage figures for 1955 are based on annual capacity of 125,- 
828,310 tons as of Jan. 1, 1955. 


Electric Output Cut in 4th July Holiday Week 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Saturday, July 7, 1956, 
was estimated at 10,391,000,000 kwh., in the Fourth of July holi- 
day week, according to the Edison Electric Institute. 

The week’s output fell 1,107,000,000 kwh. below that of the 
previous week. It increased 632,000,000 kwh. or 6.5% above the 
ee 1955 week and 1,576,000,000 kwh. over the like week 
in ; 


Car Loadings Drop 5.5% Below Preceding Week 
As Result of Coal Miners’ Annual Vacation 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended June 30, 1956, 
decreased 44,169 cars or 5.5% under the preceding week, due to 
the coal miners’ annual vacation, the Association of American 
Railroads reports. 


Loadings for the week ended June 30, 1956, totaled 755,292 
cars, an increase Of 59,451 cars or 8.5% above the corresponding 
1955 week, and an increase of 136,733 cars, or 22.1% above the 
corresponding week in 1954. 


U. S. Car Output Dipped Sharply in 4th July 
Holiday Week 


Automotive output for the latest week ended July 6, 1956, 
according to “Ward’s Automotive Reports,” declined to the lowest 
weekly total since the Oct. 18-23, 1954 period, due to prevailing 
two- and three-day assembly plant closedowns. 


Last week the industry assembled an estimated 66,973 cars, 
compared with 103,037 (revised) in the previous week. The past 
week’s production total of cars and trucks amounted to 79,618 
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units, a decrease of 43,713 units below the preceding week’s out- 
put, states “Ward’s.” ; 

Last week’s car output declined below that of the previous 
week by 36,064 cars, while truck output fell off the past week by 
7,649 vehicles. In the corresponding week last year 134,092 cars 
and 21,615 trueks. were assembled. 

Last weelthe agency reported there were 12,645 trucks made 
in the United States. This compared with 20,294 in the previous 
week and 21,615 a year ago. 

Canadian output last week was placed at 8,130 cars and 1,926 
trucks. In the previous week Dominion plants built 9,228 cars 
and 2,444 trucks, and for the comparable 1955 week, 9,308 cars 
and 2,273 trucks. 


Business, Failures Declined in Holiday Week 


Commercial and industrial failures declined to 208 in the 
holiday week ended July 5 from 249 in the preceding week, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. reports. Although at the lowest level in 15 
weeks, the toll remained above the 204 a year ago and tne 196 in 
1954. Failures were even with the pre-war level of 208 in the 
similar week of 1939. 

Failures with liabilities of $5,000 or more fell to 169 from 206 
last week but exceeded the 165 of this size group a year ago. 
Small failures with liabilities under $5,000, dipped to 39 from 43 
in the previous week, but equalled the 1955 total. Liabilities in 
excess of $100,000 were incurred by 10 of the failing concerns as 
compared with 21 last week. 

All industry and trading groups had lower failures in the 
holiday week. The toll among manufacturers declined to 36 from 
45, wholesalers 18 from 26, retailers 112 from 126, construction 
contractors 26 from 31 and commercial services to 16 from 21. 
More retail and service businesses failed than a year ago and 
wholesale casualties equalled the 1953 level. However, tue tolis 
in manufacturing and construction fell below last year. 

The decline. during the week occurred in all geographic 
regions except the West North Central States, where tailures 
climbed to 14 from 5: The toll in the Middle Atlantic States dipped 
to 63 from 66, in the East North Central to 36 from 38 and in the 


- South Atlantic. to 21 from 22; a sharp drop brought the Pacific 


States down to 49 from 77. Failures equalled or exceeded last 
year’s level in five of the nine major geographic regions; notable 
increases from 1955 were reported in the North Central Regions. 
Mild declines from last year occurred in four areas. , 


Food Price Index Registers. First Gain in Four Weeks 


Marking the first advance in four weeks, the wholesale food 
price index, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., rose to $5.05 on 
July 3, from 3 the week before. This compared with $6.33 last 
year, or a drop of 4.4%, and with $7.22 on the corresponding date 
two years ago,.a decline of 16.2%. 

Higher in “wholesale price last, week were flour, corn, oats, 
beef, bellies, sugar, milk, eggs, raisins, currants, steers, hogs and 
lambs. On the down side were wheat, rye, barley, lard, coffee, 
cottonseed oil, tea and cocoa. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound 
of 31 raw foodstuffs and meats in general use and its chief func- 
tion is to show_the general trend of food prices at the wholesale 
level. pos 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Held to Narrow 
¢-tMovements of Preceding Week 


in commodities were mixed last week with the gen- 
eral price level showing little change during the period. The 
daily wholesale ¢6mmodity price index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., close@sat 286.38 on July 3, as compared with 286.68 a - 
week previous;'and 272.28 on the corresponding Gate a year ago. , 


Grain marke , with the exception of oats, recorded declines 
for the week}‘Deshand for cash oats was good, the main support- 
ing factor be ‘the belief that some oats acreage was being cut 
back under the,3eil bank plan. 

Activity n° wheat increased the past week with the arrival 
of new crop graimiin local harvest areas. 

Some selling. Of the bread cereal -was influenced by reports 
of better than” cted yields of‘:red Winter wheat in the Mid- 
west. Corn Showed some resistance to the downward pressure 
despite the f Crop prospects which were offset to some extent 
by small mapket,#eceipts. Weakness in soybeans largely reflected 
continued héavysreceipts. Trading in grain and soybean futures 
on the Chicago‘Bogrd of Trade declined moderately. Daily average 
sales a week ag@ were 53,800,000 bushels, against 59,400,000 the 
previous week atid 40,500,000 in the same week last year. 


Demand -forshard wheat bakery flours continued slow with 
small price chanes offering little-inducement to bakers and job- 
bers who have en holding to the sidelines in the exvectation 
that pressure, upen prices will increase as new crop wheat becomes 
available. Coffég prices worked lower last week following the 
uptrend of the month. 

Sharp deglines at the week-end were influenced bv profit 
taking and seHing induced by Department of Agriculture fore- 
casts of larger than anticipated yields from the 1955-56 and 1956- 


+ 


57 crops. ae 

Cocoa priees @fifted lower with limited demand from dealers 
and manufacturer “reflecting easiness in the London market and 
the start of $easG@mal vacation shutdowns. Warehouse stocks of 
cocoa declined t6--392,721 bags from 396,151 a week earlier and 
compared with 234,292 a year ago. Hog prices improved the past 
week, aided by a=seasonal decline in market receipts and higher 
wholesale pork Prices. Weakness in lard was influenced largely 
by sharp dowfiward adjustments in vegetable oil prices. 

Spot cotton prices were mostly steady to firm last week, 
with narrow daily-fluctuations reflecting the absence of any new 
price-making developments. Demand was limited to moderate 
trade support; mainly for mill account, price-fixing and short 
covering. The CCC announced the sale of 641,702 bales of surplus 
cotton for export on bids opened on June 26, at an average price 
of 24.40 cents per pound. 


The mid-June parity price for cotton was announced at 
35.44 cents a pound, unchanged from the May level, but 10 points 
higher than the year-ago price of 35.34 cents. 


Trading in;the cotton textile market continued to lag. Many 
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mills were reported closing for the usual Summer heliday begin- - 
ning July 2. 


Trade Volume Little Changed From Previous Week 
But Moderately Higher Than Like Period in 1955 
Although retailers reported noticeable gains in Summer . 

apparel, air coolers and outdoor furniture, total retail trade re- 
mained at the level of the previous week. However, the total 
dollar volume moderately exceeded that of the similar week a 


year ago. 


There was an increased calli for new 2nd used passenger cars 
and dealers’ inventories continued to decline. 


The total dollar volume of retail trade in the period ended 
on Wednesday of last week was 3% to 7% higher than a year ago, 
according to estimates by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Regional esti- 
mates varied from the comparable 1955 levels by the following 
percentages: New England +8 to +12; East +7 to +11; South 
+3 tc +%/; Middle West and Northwest +2 to +6; Southwest 0 to 


+4 and Pacific Coast —1 to +3. 


Some reduced-price sales promotions encouraged consumer 

' buying of women’s cotton dresses, sportswear and swimsuits. 
While volume in lingerie, cosmetics, and shoes expanded appre- 
ciably, purchases of handbags, hosiery and gloves decreased some- 

' what. Total sales in men’s apparel were slightly ahead of those 
of a year ago, with gains reported in sportswear and furnishings. 
Volume in air coolers and electric fans mounted noticeably 

and purchases considerably exceeded those of last year. There was 
an increased call for television sets, refrigerators and automatic 


laundry equipment. 


Furniture stores reported increased volume in lawn tables 
and chairs, while the buying of upholstered furniture and dinette 
sets remained at the level of the previous week. 

An upsurge in the buying of frozen vegetables, canned fruit 

. and baked goods occurred the past week. Butchers reported in- 
creased volume in poultry and fresh meat. There was increased 


interest in eggs, butter and ice cream; tne call 
vegetables was sustained at a high level. é 
Wholesale orders decreased somewhat last 


volume reductions reported in some textile, food 
However, the total dollar volume was moderate 


year ago. 


for fresh fruit and 
t Week, with slight 
apparel lines. 
above that of a 


Department stores sales on a country-wide basis as taken 
from the Federal Reserve Board’s index of the week ended June 
30, 1956, increased 7% above those of the like period last year. 
In the preceding week, June 23, 1956, an increase of 6% was 
reported. For the four weeks ended June 30, 1956 an increase 
of 9% was reported. For the period Jan. 1, 1956 to June 30, 1956, 
a gain cof 4% was registered above that of 1955. 

Retail trade volume in New York City the past week advanced 

. 1% to 3% above the like week a year ago. 

Colder weather and the Fourth of July holiday in the middle 
of the week were not conducive to a higher sales volume. 

According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended 
June 30, 1956, registered an increase of 10% above those of the 
like period last year. In the preceding week, June 23, 1956, an 
increase of 9% was recorded. For the four weeks ending June 30, 
1956, a gain of 11% was recorded. For the period Jan. 1, 1956 to 
eune 30, 1956, the index recorded a rise of 4% above that of the 


corresponding period in 1955. 
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Sound Credit for World Progress 


how many people really know. 
Here are some startling facts: 


Startling Facts 


There is three times more mer- 
cantile credit in use daily than 
bank loans to business. The out- 
standing mercantile credit is fully 
3J times larger than brokers’ 
loans. We hear much today about 
the volume of consumer credit 
but the total value of accounts re- 
ceivable in the mercantile and 
industrial fields is about three 
times as high. It is about eight 
tames the total of farm credit. It 
about equals the total demand 
deposits of all the banks of the 
United States. It is larger than 
the banking time deposits. It is 
in total approximately 50% 
greater than our annual govern- 
ment expenditures or tax collec- 
tions. 

The press is full of financial 
news of bank, consumer and 
nortgage credit, and mercantile 
and industrial credit is seldom 
mentioned, yet with the possible 
exception of mortgage credit it 
is the most important credit item 
in the nation. Perhaps the fact 
that it has not been widely publi- 
cized is a tribute to the mercan- 
tile and industrial credit manager. 
He is doing his job well and it 
would seem almost routinely so, 
though sound credit management 
is no routine assignment. Per- 
haps, too, he has generally been 
able to do so without government 
interference directly, even though 
indirectly the managed money 
groups’ financial juggling bears 
on every type of credit. 


You credit managers, therefore, 
have a tremendous responsibility. 
It will increase throughout the 
years ahead. 

Let us take a quick view of 
some of the facts that face you 
in the years ahead. In doing so 
we cannot overlook history, since 
while it may not prophesy what 
lies ahead it does set up certain 
guideposts or beacon lights to 
enable us to travel safely in the 
future. 

The social, economic and politi- 
cal climate in which we live has 
a tremendous bearing on the 
whys and the wherefores of credit 
administration. The vast changes 
in the past quarter of a century 
must be fully understood if we 
are to chart a safe credit course. 
Though we have been prosperous 
for years, not all the develop- 
ments of the past two and a half 
decades are comforting. Let us 
consider the more questionable 
developments first, reversing the 
process of an analysis of our bal- 
ance sheet by giving our first 
consideration to our liabilities, 
real, probable and contingent. 


Analysis of Liabilities 


We are faced with the heaviest 
tax burden in history. In 25 years 
our Federal budget has grown 
from three to over sixty billion. 
Government spending has gone 
on apace with no sign of relief 
in sight. Indeed relief, it is sug- 
gested, must await such an in- 
crease in our Gross National 
Product and so much larger tax 
receipts that the -excess receipts 
will enable us to reduce tax rates. 


Such..an. assumption belies his- 
tory. .lt assumes an increased 
Gross National Product .with a 
stabilizing or leveling off of 
government. expenditures. We 
know government spending keeps 
pace it it dees not run relatively 
ahead of greater production. 

. Our public debt has gone from 
34 billion in 1931 to 270 billion 
today. Our private debt in the 
same period has. grown from 178 
billion to 380 billion, but in the 
case of private debt, its incur- 
rence must be _ justified and 
proven as an investment or busi- 
ness, and the individual shoulder- 
ing the debt faces the bankruptcy 
courts. The government does not 
go bankrupt. It can cause its 
people to become bankrupt or it 
can and usually does inflate to 
the point of a _ deteriorating 
money, which is a confiscatory 
tax upon all the people. 

The per capita share of debt 
in the past 25 years has risen 
from $135 to $1,670. Our local 
taxes have gone up from 600 mil- 
lion in 1931 to 22 billion in 1955. 
Our Federal Government until 
recently was engaged in every 
conceivable type of business in 
competition with its own citizens, 
who are actually taxed to support 
government business. Today our 
Federal Government owns 21% 
of the land area of the nation. 


Tax Revolt 


Under the circumstances isn’t it 
evident that long-term credit be- 
comes more difficult, as heavy 
taxation and large government 
spending make promises to pay in 
the future less valuable in real 
dollars of adequate purchasing 
power? The acquiescence of the 
taxpayer in his tax burdens may 
soon be drawing to a close. Signs 
of militancy are beginning to 
appear. A tax revolt in a peace- 
ful manner may be nearer than 
we think. Despite prosperity, our 
citizens are beginning to resent 
seeing so much of their labor ap- 
propriated for their government, 
leaving a smaller and smaller 
portion for themselves and their 
families. It was Marx who said 
the way to destroy the capital- 
istic system is to tax and tax 
and tax again. Our tax system 
is contributing to a moral break- 
down of our citizens. Our gov- 
ernment expenditures are so 
heavy they are bound to develop 
bad ethical practices in govern- 
ment and occasional outright dis- 
honesty. 

Another liability we have as- 
sumed in the past years is due 
to the growing pains of our mod- 
ern system of communication. 
Radio and television can be in- 
formative and educational, and 
many programs are, but too many 
emphasize dealing in crime. In 
all too many instances programs, 
whether intentionally or inno- 
cently, give a slanted or distorted 
account of news events. Mass 
thinking is developed in contrast 
to the individual thinking that 
characterized our pioneering 
forefathers. This is a contingent 
national liability. 

In a rush to provide material 
things we have in the past ne- 
glected spiritual values. More re- 
cently we have reversed this 
tendency. It is a change for the 
better. 


We have lost much of our in- 
dividual freedom to the state. We 
have come to rely on the state 
to solve our problems, thus weak- 
ening our power to deal with 
adversity. 


Is Enterprise Competitive? 


We have boasted in business of 
our free competitive enterprise 
system. Is it as free and com- 
petitive as we believe? Whether 
we ask the state for a subsidy, 
a quick depreciation or other 
help, it is well to remember that 
each grant to business chisels 
away at its independence. He who 
eats of another’s bread must do 
the other’s will. 

We have assumed we can con- 
trol our economy by money jug- 
gling practices. As long as we 


are floating downstream it will 
continue to appear a_ successful 
experiment. The minute we must 
fight. our way upstream the re- 
sults may be different. We pull 
out so many monetary control 
stops that in the end we may find 
ourselves scrambled. 

There has unfortunately grown 
a disrespect for authority. It is 
evident in many small ways. We 
should support our public offi- 
cials of integrity and do so con- 
tinuously. 

Much of our self-reliance is 
fast disappearing. Stripped of its 
worthwhile objective in actual 
experience, our full employment 
act attempts to insure us against 
adversity. In doing so it embraces 
socialism. Adversity has its bless- 
ings, not the least of which is 
strengthening of character. 

We have a social security sys- 
tem the soundness of which from 
an actuarial basis is doubtful. 
We have the perpetual prosper- 
ity boys who in their juvenile 
thinking assure us the millenium 
has arrived. They are as bad an 
influence as the perpetual gloom 
dispensers or the new era theor- 
ists of the ’20s. They are spread- 
ing their gospel less these days 
among the textile industries or 
automobile dealers. 


Inflation 


Inflation is upon us. The cost 
of living due to farm prices may 
be reasonable stable, but if you 
trade your dollar for stocks, or 
most durable goods, or a home 
you will scarcely feel we have 
inflation under control. 

The so-called mild _ inflation 
theory is a snare and a delusion. 
It always runs into a dead-end 
street. 

Because the government takes 
so much of our labor we move to 
extravagant habits, foregetting 
the virtue of thritt. We have 
labor demands that create infla- 
tion in the price of goods because 
they are not based on productiv- 
ity. In the end they destroy the 
purchasing power of our mone- 
tary units. 

The world today can observe 
slavery in as vile and severe a 
form as the pages of history 
record. We have in war in this 
20th Century witnessed brutality 
that we always assumed a practice 
of bygone ancient history, never 
to be repeated in our day and 
age. How mistaken we were, 

We have political bribery en 
masse practiced by both parties 
openly and unashamedly. The 
criterion of too much of our legis- 
lation is its vote-getting appeal. 

We have witnessed scientific 
discoveries intended for peaceful 
use employed for destruction. 


Analysis of Asset Side 


Despite all these social prob- 
lems and the liabilities they have 
burdened us with, we have on 
the asset side of our ledger some- 
how managed to more than coun- 
terbalance them. We would do 
even better if we would liquidate 
some of these liabilities and thus 
insure the soundness of our as- 
sets. On the whole we have made 
great progress but it would be a 
mistake to overlook or brush 
aside our liabilities, as incidental. 
They need our constant attention. 


On the favorable side in the 
past quarter of a century, among 
other things we can record these 
definite gains. 

We have taken the burden out 
of labor. We rely today more on 
our mind and less on our muscles. 


We have need today for only a 
small amount of common labor. 
The common larborer of yester- 
day is the skilled worker today 
and yesterday’s skilled worker is 
the technician of tomorrow. 
Through the wise use of machin- 
ery we have made the lot of the 
laborer more agreeable and less 
trying. 

We have developed a new con- 
cept of working conditions for 
the wage earner. Not only is this 
policy one of better human re- 
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lations, but working conditions 
as to ey eo tine ta, are v 
improved. e have largely elim- 
inated the sweatshop. 


Real Family Income 


The family income in terms of 
dollars of .constant purchasing 
power has imereased year by year, 
and the wage scale in annual in- 
come has constantly worked for 
a higher family income classifica- 
tion. This has made it possible 
to sustain our prodigious produc- 
tion and distribution through 
utilization of credit. 

Our home-ownership has 
grown. Forty per cent of our 
owner-occupied homes are debt- 
free and the debt of homes mort- 
gaged is estimated to average no 
more than 50% of the value. 

The independence and versa- 
tility of women have been a real 
factor in our economy. Today 
more women are engaged in other 
than household duties than at any 
time in our history. Their com- 
petency in all fields of endeavor 
in the business and professional 
world has been proven, 

Due to migration and a high 
standard of living we have had 
a tremendous increase in popula- 
tion. This has enabled us to ex- 
pand in all fields to satisfy our 
citizens’ wants. Our greater pop- 
ulation in turn has meant a higher 
standard of living. The moral 
value of the larger family, in- 
suring understanding, tolerance 
and needed working together, is 
self-evident. 

In the field of science and 
health our advance has been 
phenomenal. In _ science new 
products undreamed of years ago 
are today a realty; new sources 
of power are now being devel- 
oped here and abroad and new 
measures of health are in being, 
New agricultural products, n 
breeds and cross breeds, new d 
ease resistant crops, new highly 
productive seeds have all been 
realized on the farm. 

Our transportation and commu- 
nication facilities today are fabu- 
lous; tomorrow the development 
may be even more miraculous. 
They are the means to a greater 
understanding of our fellow-man, 


We live longer today. Our 
sverey age is constantly increas- 
ng. 

At no time in our world’s his- 
tory has a nation so vastly in+ 
creased its industrial capacity in 
so short a period of time. The 
magic of Aladdin’s lamp is 
dwarfed by our industrial capac 
ity and competency. 


Per Capita Production 


Although our labor force has 
increased but 13% in the past 10 
years, our production per capita 
has increased 37%. More intelli- 
gent workers and better machines 
have made this contribution. 


We have been fortunate to have 
lived in an age of constructive 
dissatistaction with things that are. 
This impatience has moved us to 
seek constant improvement. 


In all of this the credit execu- 
tive has made a great contribu- 
tion. He has moved forward with 
new ideas, new understanding of 
credit and new credit practices. 
He has improved his economic 
knowledge and _ broadened his 
vision. 


Credit Executives’ Work 


He is responsible for his profes- 
sional organization’s progress. 
Both locally and nationally the 
credit associations have grown 
with the times. Nationally, and 
this reflects the local progress, 
membership has doubled, services 
have improved and new services 
have been added. When in war- 
time a Washington Service was 
needed it was created. When the 
credit men yearned for greater 
education we _ established the 
Graduate Schools. When practical 
problems found need for confer= 
ence and consultation we pion= 
eered the workshop. When a lack 
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of research in credit was disturb- 
ing we launched the Credit Re- 
search Foundation. We are now 
engaged in a historic work of de- 
veloping a credit handbook. When 
we lacked an Eastern Seaboard 
Interchange Service we _ estab- 
lished it. We pioneered the way 
in development of the fullest and 
most complete financial data as to 
our operations of any trade asso- 
ciation. We encouraged the estab- 
lishment of the Secretarial Coun- 
<il and we invited its membership 
to participate in our board meet- 
ings. Their contribution has fully 
justified the confidence. 

In the field of legislation for 
sound credit the accomplishments 
of the local and national associa- 
tions are too numerous to itemize. 
Among outstanding enactments 
are the Chandler Act, the Miller 
Act and state laws requiring par 
clearance. Whatever the needs of 
the future we and the Locals shall 
try to anticipate them and to 
satisfy the profession. All this has 
been accomplished on a modest 
fiscal requirement in the Local 
and a scarcely nominal increase 
by the National. We have pre- 
pared to meet the challenge of 
the credit world. When new credit 
methods or techniques are needed 
they will be forthcoming. We do 
not propose to rest on our accom- 
plishment. Our objective is to 
make the credit man’s profession 
a. great calling, one of which the 
member and the nation can be 
greatly proud. 

What of the future? 


Future Outlook 


We have had in business 12 
years of prosperity. The net prof- 
its of corporations last year after 
taxes were 22 billions. Employ- 
ment at around’63 millions’ in all 
fieldos made a new peak. We 
have added a million and a quar- 
ter new business establishments 
in 25 years. 

Our business prosperity has not 
been enjoyed by all. Some indus- 
tries have prospered more than 
others. Out of our over four mil- 
lion business establishments, 12 
companies have accounted for 
one-fifth of the nation’s business 
profits. This is not said disparag- 
ingly. It is stated to call to your 
attention the limitless future for 
business services. Each and every 
one of these 12 large companies 
had an humble beginning. They 
have grown because they have 
served well their customers and 
their nation. Business earnings 
may pause in their upward climb 
but not for long. The dividends 
to be paid will compare favorably 
with those of the peak of last 
year. Today we are paying on an 
average 50% of our earnings in 
dividends. This is much less than 
we paid percentage-wise in the 
years past. As to the future of 
earnings, on a long-range basis 
they will continue to improve. We 
are growing still and this means 
gncreased production, distribution 
and earnings. Rolling readjust- 
ments will occur as they should. 
They will be in the nature of our 
experience presently in the tex- 
tile, automobile and precious min- 
ing industry. 


_Business Responsibility 


In the years ahead business will 
have a continuous responsibility 


to try to help check inflation. 
Labor agreements must take into 
account the inflationary effect of 
unwarranted demands, and when 

demands are an outright in- 
fiation stimulant they should be 
resisted. Products and services 
must be reasonably priced. A high 
sense of ethics must control busi- 
mess management. Government 
regulation of business must be 
opposed. Government regulation 
of credit in peacetime is unwar- 
ranted. In credit regulation it 
would be far better for our gov- 
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ernment to practice what it 
preaches in its own house. It 
should concentrate its credit regu- 
lation desires and efforts on the 
proper. people in charge of gov- 
ernment credit. 

The need of a broad education 
in business is self-evident. It is, 
however, important that the 
growth of educational activities 
now so prevalent be kept in bal- 
ance. Unless educational programs 
are sound they hurt rather than 
help business. In recent years 
these business educational pro- 
grams have in the minds of some 
people placed too much emphasis 
on theory and too little on prac- 
tice. It is important too that an 
educational program be contin- 
uous. Merely to accept it or pro- 
mote it by reason of the fact that 
earnings are high and the cost by 
reason of high taxes can be 
readily absorbed is a short-sighted 
policy. Education in_ business 
cannot be a fair weather program. 
If it has value, and a good pro- 
gram has, it must be continuous 
because its benefits are more 
obvious in a period of adversity. 
It is then that the skill and ability 
to cope with misfortune is so 
valuable. The requisite skills to 
combat adversity can be taught if 
businessmen are willing to learn. 


Automation 


With a relatively declining 
labor force and an increased pop- 
ulation it is evident that greater 
use must be made of machines. 
Automation is a necessity and 
will be a first requirement in the 
years ahead if you want to remain 
competitive. 

There is a. much greater re- 
sponsibility today in the field of 
out of control management. When 
the exeéutives of a company have 
but a nominal investment in the 
company they direct, it is neces- 
sary they keep their demands 
within reason and fairness. 


Items in particular that must be 
carefully evaluated are salaries, 
stock options and pensions. 


Salaries must be commensurate 
with services performed and com- 
petitive with other business re- 
sponsibilities of equal nature. 
Pensions cannot be weighted at 
the top. In truth they should be 
relatively smaller percentagewise 
for those of very substantial busi- 
ness incomes. Bonuses should be 
given for the unusual rather than 
the usual performances. In the 
past dozen years, with our great 
prosperity, earnings have been the 
accepted order. It was exceptional 
not to realize a fair return. 


Purpose of Bonus 


The real purpose of a bonus 
should be to reward those able to 
out-perform the average of the 
industry: or those who have dem- 
onstrated their ability to overcome 
the tides of adversity. To pay a 
large bonus in a sellers’ market, 
when the crest of profits is high 
in most every endeavor, is not a 
true bonus. It is being paid for 
the usual; a bonus should be paid 
for performance that is unusual— 
beyond the average. 


Stock options should be given 
on a basis of their becoming val- 
uable if management is able to 
build a greater net worth for the 
stock on which they hold the op- 
tion. Stock options should not be 
bonuses but instead they should 
be opportunities which can be 
converted into values by a better 
than usual performance. 


These matters have not been 
handled carefully in the past few 
years, as many aée stockholder 
knows. It is important, from a 
public relations, stockholder rela- 
tions and business ethics point of 
view, that much more thought and 
study be given these policies in 
the future. 


In the field of public relations, 


business needs to be more care- 
ful. In illustration. it-is question-: 


able whether a public declaration 
of a program to create.customer 
dissatisfaction is in the long: run 
to the credit of business. We all 
know people in our country don’t 
wear or use things until they are 
of no further service; we know 
our standard of living is such that 
we want and can afford the new- 
est style, the newest gadget or 
color. However, it is not in the 
best interest of business for its 
officials publicly to declare that 
their intent and purpose in alter- 
ing their product is merely to 
create dissatisfaction in the mind 
of the owner with what he has. It 
would be better that the public 
relations emphasize a better, more 
serviceable product. In the long 
run a customer becomes irritable 
when he must, or feels he must, 
buy a new product solely because 
the color scheme of his last year’s 
purchase may make him feel a bit 
antiquated. 

Business must develop more 
consistency with respect to public 
servants. When they are capable 
they should be backed to the 
limit. Perfection should not be 
expected. It is important that 
business judge its public servants 
on their average performances 
and that it not criticize them for 
an isolated action. 


The foreign trade of the world 
will expand remarkably. Our own 
exports and imports will rise to 
new peaks. 


Investments Abroad 


Our investments abroad have 

only begun. The moment there is 
any semblance of political stability 
overseas in our own hemisphere, 
and a favorable legislative cli- 
mate, billions of dollars will be 
invested in other lands. The po- 
tentials of these investments are 
almost beyond belief. The great 
contribution they will make to. a 
better world, for all can hardly be 
enaluated. i" 
» American businesses must base 
their foreign investments on a 
three-way objective: expanded 
trade at a reasonable profit, a de- 
sire to be of service in improving 
the living standards of the world, 
and a determination to be consist- 
ently aggressive in foreign trade 
whether the foreign business cli- 
mate is fair or unsettled. Once a 
foreign trade program is launched 
we must stick with it in good or 
bad times. By doing so we shall 
build foreign trade on a sound 
basis and develop fine relation- 
ships with the peoples of other 
lands. 


In the years ahead some busi- 
nesses, such as the insurance com- 
panies and the bond houses as 
well as the savings banks, will 
have to wage a more determined 
fight against inflation if they ex- 
pect to hold the confidence of 
their customers. 


Big business must more care- 
fully appraise the size to which it 
may go. The history of big busi- 
ness in other lands suggests that 
when there is too much concentra- 
tion government regulation fol- 
lows. In a free country this should 
be avcided if we hope to maintain 
our freedom. 


Human relations between man- 
agement and labor will loom even 
more important with continued 
industrial expansion. Every effort 
must be made to build mutual 
respect and confidence as well as 
understanding of mutual prob- 
lems. 


The workshop will be modern- 
ized even more than it is today. A 
modern plant, aside from its effi- 
ciency, is a contributing factor to 
good labor relations. Every busi- 
ness has a tremendous investment 
in its workers. The cost of train- 
ing and learning the know-how in 
this day and age is heavy. There- 
fore, aside from humanitarian 
consideration the health of em- 
ployees becomes an_ increasing 
care of those in charge of man- 
agement. 


Farmers’ Position 


Presently the farmer is not 
sharing in the general prosperity. 
For a limited time this maladjust- 
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ment will not affect the rest of. 


the economy. to: the- point -of seri- 
ous damage: In a longer peried, 
however,. we cannot have real 
prosperity with so large a group 
not sharing it. 

The size of the modern farm is 
increasing, by force of competi- 
tion. The. wage and tax inflation 
is making the cost of farm equip- 
ment and supplies a problem for 
agriculture. Real estate taxes on 
farms, which are constant whether 
or not we experience crop fail- 
ures, are inequitable. The youth 
of the farms are being driven 
from the soil. It has been said that 
nothing can prevent progress and 
that, for example, no subsidy or 
program could maintain the use 
of the horse and buggy in the 
coming of the automobile. How- 
ever, it is not that simple as re- 
spects farming. We have not yet 
found an adequate substitute for 
food or a replacement for the 
products of the farm. No scienti- 
tic discovery will eliminate them 
as necessities. It may alter or 
change them, as it has, but basic- 
ally you will need farm products. 

lf we permit the agricultural 
situation to drift we may well 
force farmers to unionization. 
They are the only people who in- 
dividually have little or no con- 
trol of the price they receive for 
their product. Should they get 
together and exercise this control, 
the nation would indeed pay a 
heavy penalty for permitting the 
agricultural maladjustment to 
continue. 

We have in this country seen 
the wisdom of allowing quick de- 
preciation on plant and equipment 
that has some value in our de- 
fense program. What is more 
essential to defense than adequate 
supplies of food? It is said an 
army travels on its stomach. It 
could not travel far without farm 
products. , 

Quite frankly, though I kno 
this will be widely interpreted as 
a radical suggestion, let me pose 
the following question. If it is in 
our interest to encourage. business 
to build a new plant and equip 
it to improve our defense status 
and then allow its depreciation in 
five years, why isn’t it fair to 
allow the farmer to depreciate his 
capital investment in newly ac- 
quired land in five years? Why 
shouldn’t he be able to depreciate 
his present land value, which is 
his capital investment? Frankly, 
doesn’t he make an equal contri- 
bution to defense? Isn’t this a 
better way to deal with the farmer 
than through subsidies? 

We must aid the farmer in 
sounder ways than with subsidies. 
New highways will be helpful to 
him. New uses of farm oroducts 
for industry resulting from re- 
search will give him a better in- 
dustrial market. Attractive inter- 
est rates are as needful tio the 
farmer as they are to the veteran. 

The plight of the farmer has 
been over-emphasized but it is 
none the less real. Such subsidies 
as we pay today are spread among 
fewer farmers, giving each a 
larger share. The farm population 
has been in constant decline. It is 
true his gross income has in- 
creased fourfold in the past 25 
years, but his net income has not 
kept pace with other groups. His 
land value has not risen nearly as 
much as industrial capital invest- 
ments. Let it be remembered that 
the farmer constitutes one of our 
finest examples of good citizen- 
ship. All groups must put their 
minds to work to solve this farm 
inequity. 

We have constantly reduced the 
hours of labor. This trend will 
continue. We have increased our 
production, due to the use of mod- 
ern machinery and the efficiency 
of workmen who are. better 
trained in their work. We shall 
make further gains as the years 
roll by. 


Labor Statesmanship 


We have been able to pay 
greater wages in terms of dollars 
of stable purchasing power in the 
past decade, and the worker will 
eare even better in years to come. 


.We face_a-period of time in- which - 
‘we. shall have «more. jebs and 
‘fewer workers -to : fil them—and 


clothe, 


“more. people. 40. -house, 
| feed and. shelter.: It be- 
comes important, therefore; that - 
union leaders’ keep in- mind the 
general welfare of the nation. ‘It 
is in the interest of their membérs 
that, they do so. Nothing is more 
important to labor than a dollar 
of constant value. Let their repre- 
sentatives refrain from making 
demands that are inflationary in 
character. Of what value is a $5 
an hour wage rate, which we are 
approaching, if the $5 has a poor 
purchasing value? The year ahead 
will demand a high quality of 
statesmanship from our labor 
leaders. If they practice it they 
can be immortalized. If they sel- 
fishly seek an unfair advantage 
they can help wreck the greatest 
nation the world has ever known. 

There was a time in our coun- 
try when we focused our 
thoughts and deeds on the general 
welfare. In recent years, however, 
a selfish attitude has been all too 
common. It would be well if the 
aged, the veterans, business, labor 
aud the farmer tnought first of 
the country’s welfare. Political 
pressure groups can and have 
ruined nations. Let us not permit 
that in this great land of ours. 

As a young pioneering nation 
we have a confidence begotten of 
experience. That confidence, how- 
ever, must be tempered with rea- 
son and judgment. We need but 
look at the stock market to realize 
how far we have discounted the 
future, bright though it is. There 
is a danger here—and particular- 
ly when we blindly assume there 
is no limit to the speed of capital- 
ization of American industry. We 
know that is not true—it never 
has been. Our great danger is to 
permit our admittedly fabulous 
future to run away with our judg= 
ment. A stock market ras h’’tan 
be a serious thing. Those who tell 
you it cannot occur now, and that 
things are different, were last 
heard’ on the eve of the 1929 
catastrophe. It need not occur if 
we use judgment—it will occur if 
we assume that a stock market 
cannot by our excesses be made 
vulnerable. 

Our government, too, must rec- 
ognize that it cannot year after 
year increase its rate of money 
expenditure. It cannot incur a 
debt based entirely on the theo- 
retical hopes of the future. It must 
give an honest accounting. Its es- 
sential function is to preserve our 
freedom. It cannot do this if it 
maintains so heavy a tax and so 
burdensome a budget: These are 
times that demand political hon- 
esty and integrity. 

The whole world in which we 
live is a constant study and we 
are all students. Let us study 
carefully and prepare our lessons 
well. 

World Leadership 


Our future is most promising. 
We may take a breathing speil 
from time to time but this is in 
the interest of our future. It 
forces better planning. It is well 
to remember that though civiliza- 
tion over the years has shown 
constant progress it has also re- 
corded prolonged periods of retro- 
gression. We have read about the 
dark ages when civilization slum- 
bered if indeed it did not retro- 
gress. We dare not repeat that 
experience. The responsibility of 
world leadership is upon us. We 
must faithfully discharge it. 

Credit management — a profes- 
sion in which you and I are en- 
gaged—will have much to do with 
the future of the world. The 
credit manager of the smallest 
company is a soldier in the ranks 
fighting for a better world. He 
is in the front line trench defend- 
ing civilization. 

The world needs are _ great. 
Credit and production can satisfy 
them. It may be a constant strug- 
gle to do so but it is a responsibil- 
ity credit managers assume. 

The progress of world develop- 
ment is fantastic. Science is open- 
ing up new..thought and products. 
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day by day. The needs of hous- 
ing, food, goods and sérvices are 
growing. The opportunities that 
mankind faces wére never great- 
er. The danger of war with the 
Marxist factions is passing. In 
time their philosophy also will 
pass. It will most assuredly pass 
quicker if, in our daily tasks and 
in our business, our homes and 
our factories, our farms and our 
schools, we remember to make 
certain that our guiding precept 
shall always be — “Render unto 
Caesar the things which are 
Ce2esar’s and unto God the things 
that are God’s.” 


Halsey, Stuart Offers 
Nicke! Plate Equips. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. is 
offering $4,020,000 New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis RR. 3%% 
serial equipment trust certificates 
due semi-annually Feb. 1, 1957 to 
Aug. 1, 1971, inclusive, at prices 
scaled to yield from 3.25% to 
3.35%. Issuance and sale of the 
eertificates are subject to author- 
ization of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The certificates are to be se- 
cured by 30 new diesel electric 
road switching locomotives which 
wili cost an estimated $5,061,200. 


‘Pacific Power & Light 
Stock at $27 a Share 


The Pacific Power & Light Co. 
is offering its common stockhold- 
ers rights to subscribe at. $27 per 
‘share for 341,550 additional com- 
mon shares at the rate of one 
share for each 10 shares held on 
July 11, 1956. Rights will expire 
at 3:30 p.m. (EDT) on Aug., 2, 
1956...An underwriting group 
headed. by Lehman _ Brothers, 
Union Securities Corp., Bear, 
Stearns & Co. and Dean Witter 
& Co. will purchase. any unsub- 
scribed shares. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the stock, together with cash on 
hand, will be used by the com- 
pany to carry forward its con- 
struction program to 1956, 1957 
and 1958. The company estimates 
that approximately $67,000,000, in 
addition to the proceeds from the 
‘sale of the stock and a $25,000,000 
credit agreement entered into’ on 
. April 18, 1956, will be needed to 
meet its program through 1958. 
It is expected that such funds 
will be obtained through the sale 
of mortgage bonds and stock in 

1957 and 1958, but the amount, 
form or time of the respective 
sales has not yet been determined. 

The Pacific Power & Light Co. 
is engaged primarily in the busi- 
ness of generating, purchasing, 
transmitting, distributing and 
selling electric energy in Oregon, 

Washington, Wyoming, Montana 
and Idaho, 


H. Hook & Co. Opens 


H. Hook & Co. Inc. has been 
formed with offices at 22 East 
29th Street, New York City to 
engage in a securities business. 
Officers are Peter H. Bergson, 
President; Harry L. Selden, Secre- 
tary; Miron Sheskin, Vice-Presi- 
- dent and Treasurer. Mr. Sheskin 
was formerly with Henry Montor 
Associates. 


G. F. Bryan Opens 


DALLAS, Tex.—G. F. Bryan & 
Co., Inc. has been. formed with 
offices in the Southland Life 

_ Building to engage in a securities 


business. Officers are George F. 
Bryan, Jr., President; James A. 
Blakeley, Vice-President and 


Treasurer; and Leota G. Bell, Sec- 
retary. 


V. L. Funke Opens 


EVANSVILLE, Ind.—Victor L. 

Funke is conducting a securities 

- business from offices at 2727 
Mount Vernon Avenue. 


credit 
available funds, and money rates 
are at the highest level since the 
early 1930, 
tional Bank of Boston in the cur- 


Letter.” 


Dangers in Widening Debt-Income Gap 


The First National Bank of Boston urges “a revival of thrift 


in this country” and refers to the recession danger that 

stems from a widening gap between debt and income. Dis- 

cusses the wage-price spiral, adequate capital to attain dynamic 

expansion, tax law revision, and the “insidious influences 
of inflation.” 


The demand for capital and 
exceeds the supply of 


says The First Na- 


rent issue of its “New England 
Continuing, the bank 
says, the pinch came in the first 
haif of this year when record- 
breaking spending for plant and 
equipment was _ superimposed 
upon the economy when it was 


operating at near capacity. With 


a growing shortage of materials 
and manpower, there was a bid- 
ding up of prices and wages 
rather than an expansion of out- 
put, as indicated by the sharp in- 
crease in bank loans in the face 
of a leveling off in industrial pro- 
duction. In other words, greater 
demands are being made upon 
the economy than its capacity to 
produce. This paves the way for 
inflationary expansion. It was in 
view of this situation that the 
Federal Reserve raised the dis- 
count rate in April for the fifth 
time within a year in order to 
keep the demand for credit in line 
with our productive capacity. The 
Board’s action took the edge off 
inflation and slowed down the 
boom. 


The Federal Reserve Board is 
the chief bulwark against infla- 
tion. Should it falter or retreat 
as\\inflationary pressure mounts, 
there would be no other line of 
defense against the deterioration 
of values. While the Board’s-func- 
tions are to provide reserves for 
sustained economic growth, at 
the .same time it must guard 
against the granting of excessive 
credit that has potentialities for 
disrupting the economy, under- 
mining the purchasing power of 
the dollar, and thereby discour- 
aging savings which are so essen- 
tial to progress. Because of its 
great responsibilities in providing 
protection against erosive mone- 
tary influences, the Federal Re- 
serve Board should have 


and a half, it 


inflationary developments, 


the emergency brake, with a re- 
sultant staggering jolt to the 
economy. 


Growing GAP Between Income 
and Debt 


Since 1946, the increase in total 
debt — public and private — has 
exceeded national income for this 
period by $111 billion, while last 
in 
debt was $23 billion, or nearly 
twice the annual average for -the 
last decade. Consumer credit and 
in- 
creased more than fourfold since 
of 
income as 
It 
is true that the buying of homes 
and durable goods on time pro- 
vides facilities that to a varying 
degree would be paid for in other 
ways such as rent and transpor- 
But commitments 
must be made without jeopardiz- 
ing the interest of the borrower, 
the lender, or the economy. The 
danger comes when there is a 
widening gap between debt and 
income. This can eventually bring 
about a business recession which 
would make debt payments diffi- 


year the excess of increase 


home mortgage debt have 
1946 and now constitute 46% 


disposable personal 


compared with 19% in 1946. 


tation fares. 





the 
staunch support of the American 
people in its efforts to preserve 
a sound economy. To effectively 
carry out its tasks in a period 
of prolonged boom, such as we 
have had for the past decade 
is essential that 
restraints be persistently applied 
in stride before credit expansion 
gains a strong momentum. Other- 
wise, in the event of unchecked 
the 
Board would be compelled to use 


cult and in many cases intoler- 
able. 

A revival of thrift in this coun- 
try is urgently needed. Under- 
secretary of the Treasury W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess recently observed 


that “Economic events in the 
United States ... give evidence 
that for its long-term growth 


the country needs a higher rate 
of savings. ... We need to de- 
velop thrift and encourage it by 
attractive rewards.” Personal sav- 
ings last year were only 6.3% of 


disposable personal income _ as 
compared with 7.3% for the 
preceding five years, while it 


is estimated that around 8% is 
necessary for the dynamic growth 
of the economy. Historical evi- 
dence clearly points to the fact 
that the degree of progress of any 
nation is measured by its accum- 
ulated savings. 


Should there be a stoppage of 
savings, progress would halt and 
then stagnate, as happened in our 
own country in the 1930’s, when 
the flow of capital funds was re- 
duced to a trickle. For the first 
time in our history there was no 
gain for that decade in production, 
or in the well-being of our people. 


Wage-Price Spiral 


During the last decade and a 
half, the wage-price spiral has 
had a corrosive effect upon capital 
savings by shrinking the purchas- 
ing power of funds for promotion 
and expansion. This is clearly in- 
dicated in the steel industry. Since 
the end of the war, the cost of 
iron ore, steel scrap, construction, 
and labor has more than doubled. 
In order to increase capacity by 
40% in the last decade, it has been 
necessary for the steel industry 
to raise cavital investment 110%. 
The problem facing individual 
steel firms was strikingly set forth 
at the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing of United States Stee] Cor- 
poration. It was pointed out by its 
Chairman, Mr. Blough, that it 
would cost United States Steel to- 
day more than four a half times 
as much per ton of capacity to 


replace a plant built in 1930. For 
replacement and new capacity for 


the next five years, it is estimated 
that United States Steel must 


spend $500 million annually. This 
reinvested 
profits plus normal depreciation 
allowance for 1955—ijits record 
Should 
the cost of new facilities rise at 
the same rate as in the past 10 
years, then the shortage would be 
around $240 million. This graphic 
presentation of the financial prob- 
lem facing United States Steel is 
reflected in the situation in other 
industries in varying 


amount exceeds its 


year — by $140 million. 


important 
degrees. 


If we are to attain our goal of 
dynamic expansion in the face of 
a slackening in the growth of our 
labor force, a tremendous amount 
of capital must be spent on new 
facilities, new products, and proc- 
esses, including research, automa- 
Every- 
thing possible must be done to 


tion, and atomic power. 


insure adequate business savings 


ress. 
Tax Revision 


| basis, of, replagemen 


or seed money, so that these facil- 
ities may be soundly financed on 
a large scale since cavital spnend- 
ing is the most powerful and con- 
structive force in economic prog- 


The tax laws are obsolete and 
should be overhauled in recogni- 
tion of the important role played 
by depreciation reserves in pro- 
viding investment. funds, which 
have contributed so much to the 
high living standards of this coun- 
try. Revisions should be made to 
provide a flexible policy under 
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which all industries may have 
accelerated depreciation on the 
instead of 
original cost, in rhe oh rd maith 
tain plant and equipment up to 
date in keeping with the demands 
of modern technology. Such pro- 
visions would be _ particularly 
beneficial to small and young 
firms, which find it so difficult 
to obtain funds for capital re- 
quirements. Unless adequate de- 
preciation allowances are made, 
there may be a shortage of in- 
vestment funds in the not too 
distant future. 

We have arrived at the stage 
where the future welfare of our 
country demands a slowing down 
in borrowing and a spending up 
in the rate of savings by individ- 
uals and business enterprise. The 
savings pattern must be changed 
so that we may not only fortify 
our economy against the insidious 
influences of inflation but also 
provide for sustainable economic 
growth in keeping with the as- 
pirations of the American people. 


Bache Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 


MIAMI, -Fla.—Charles S. Peck 
has been added to the staff of 
Rache & Co., 96 Northeast Second 
Avenue. ; 


Three With Columbia 


(Special to THe FinaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, Fla.—Robert A. Hand, 
Matthew T.. Kent and David F. 
Tracy have become affiliated with 
Columbia Securities Company of 


Florida, Inc., 3898 Biscayne Boule- 
vard. 


Joins Williams Inv. 


(Special to'Tue Fuwawerat Cuowrcue)) ~ 
* JACKSON VIEBE, Fla —-Vineent 
R. Brice has been added to the 
staff of Williams Investment Com- 
pany, Barnett Building. 


Adams, Sloan Adds 


(Special to Tae Frnanciat Curonicie) 
SARASOTA, Fla.— William H. 
L. Taylor has been added to the 
staff of Adams, Sloan & Co., Inc., 
1286 Palm Avenue. 


With Makris & Kakouris 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, Fla.—Peter Kouchala- 
kos has been added to the staff 


of Makris & Kakouris, Ainsley 
Building. 


Joins King Merritt 


(Special to Tue Financtat CHRonicie) 
MIAMI, Fla.—William W. Soul- 
by is now with King Merritt & 
Company, Inc., Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. 


With Goodbody & Co. . 


(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRONICLE) i 
SARASOTA, Fla.— William J. 
Dobson has been added to the 
staff of Goodbody & Co., 21 South 

Palm Avenue. 


Two With Allied Inv. © 


(Special to THe FPrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
ATLANTA, Ga. — William E. 
Jackson and Carey C. Saylors 
have become connected with Al- 
lied Investment Company, Walton 
Building. 
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Observations. . ; 


net earnings test of a minimum of one and a -half,.times fixede 
charges during a previous period. The preferred stock earnings 
test is one and a half times the combined. overall (prior fixed 
interest plus dividend) requirements. 

Can we assume that the equity share of the strong American 
corporation, with an impregnable balance sheet, in an age of 
long-term expansion and integrated in our “corporate state”. 
with its dependence on corporate tax revenue; is less safe over 
the long-term than the debtor obligation? And even if we 
do, cannot this comparative deficiency be compensated for by 
the technique of amortizing the additional risk over the long- 
term out of the excess dividend income? * 

A conclusion about the comparative degrees of investment 
value cannot be proved either way. But on the above basis, 
surely at least doubt about the bland assumption of the superi-—- 
or role of the fixed-interest medium is justified. 


Intermediate Fluctuation 


And how about the fluctuation factor, which worries the 
Variable Annuity’s opponents (throughout their recent testimony 
before the New Jersey State Legislature ran concern over implied 
bullishness at the top of a business and market cycle)? Let us 
look at the empiric record during a previous New Era period— 
that is, 1929 and its aftermath. 

We must bear in mind that the purchase of bonds by both 
national and state banks was and is made under the aegis of the 
Comptroller of the Currency and other regulatory agencies in 
the first category, and under local supervision in the second case. 
Nevertheless, the actual performance record of banks,’ surely a 
conservative and expert type of investing institution, with their 
bonds in the 1929 aftermath was disastrous. The liquidation 
record of New York State banks closed during the period showed 
shrinkage below cost ranging from 15% to 67%, with an average 
of 374%2%.* A recapitulation of the surviving banks showed sim- 
ilar surprising bond portfolio performance—in face of the fact 
that it was to function as a kind of liquid secondary reserve. — 

Following is a list of the ten largest issues held by a single 
Néw York City bank — notable for its lack of diversification, 
marketability and quality: 


Concord Estate Corporation 6s ’33________ $4,620,000* 
Associated Gas & Electric 5s ’32_____.___~ 4,066,655 
New York. City G6) cinwiein 3,121,943 


Benenson City Terminal Corp. 6%s ’33__.. 2,431,570 


Gotham National Bank Bldg. 6s ’41____--~-_- 1,850,000 
, Warner Bros. Pictures 6s ’39__.._.__------ 1,215,225 
500 Fifth Ave. Corp. 644s ’49_______---_-__ 1,034,038 
Elks Bldg., Brooklyn Lodge No. 22_--__-_--- 879,131. 
Brooklyn Manhattan Transit 6s ’68________ 482,644 


*Entire issue. 


And we must remember that even the U. S. Government 
Bond, the World’s safest investment, showed a depreciation of 
10% below par in the market’s registration of value in June, 1953, 

co % * 

Hence:—wholly irrespective of one’s stand on the desirability 
of the proposal to introduce variability into annuities, and with- 
out regard to defense against inflation, we must realize that the 
common stock holds no monopoly on risk or fluctuability. 


* Footnote:—cf. ch. Investment Operations of Commercial. Banks, by As 
Wilfred May in The Banking Situation, (Columbia Univ. Press, 1934). 
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Securities Now 


Abundant Uranium, Inc., Grand Junction, Colo. 
Feb. 23 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—i0 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—319 Uranium 
Center, Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter—Ralph M. 
Davis & Co., Grand Junction, Colo. 

Aero Supply Mfg. Co., Inc. 

June 4 (letter Me notification). 103,903 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered to stockholders on a basis 
of one new share for each 4% shares held. Price—$2 per 
share. Proceeds—For relocating machinery and equip- 
ment in plant, additional equipment and working capital. 
Office—611 West Main St., Corry, Pa. Underwriters— 
Henry M. Margolis and Leo A. Strauss, directors of the 
company. 

Allied Oil & Industries Corp. 

June 14 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For the acquisition of oil and gas leasehold interests 
and working capital. Office — 403 Wilson Bldg, 2601 
Main St., Houston, Texas. Underwriter — Muir Invest- 
ment Corp., San Antonio, Texas.; D. N. Silverman & Co., 
New Orleans, La.; Texas National Corp., San Antonio, 
Texas.; Charles B. White & Co., Houston, Texas.; and 
Reed and Sloan Co., Dallas, Texas. 

* Allied Products Corp. 

July 2 (letter of notification) 42,857 shares of class A 
common stock (par $1). Price—$7 per share. Proceeds 
—For construction, equipment and working capital. Of- 
fice—2700 23rd St., North, St. Petersburg, Fla. Under- 
writer—Atwill & Co., Inc., Miami Beach, Fla. 


®@ Allis (Louis) Co., Milwaukee, Wis. (7/23) 

June 29 filed $3,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
July 1, 1976. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriter—Robert W. 
Baird & Co., Inc.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


® Allis (Louis) Co., Milwaukee, Wis. (7/23) 

June 29 filed 47,729 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record July 18, 1956 at the rate of one new share for 
each five shares held; rights to expire on Aug. 6. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To repay 


bank loans, and for expansion and working capital. 
Underwriter — Robert W. Baird & Co., Inc., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


¥ Alta Uranium, Inc. ' 
u 


ly 5 (letter of notification) 2,880,500 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share. 
For mining expenses. Office—10th and Grand 

Ave., Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter—None. 


Altec Companies, Inc., New York (7/17) 
June 26 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock (par $1), of 
which 35,000 shares are to be offered for account of the 
company and 65,000 shares for certain selling stockhold- 
ers. To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To be advanced to Altec Lansing Corp., a wholly-owned 
subsidiary, to be used for its expansion program. Under- 
— — Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco and New 

ork. 

American Horse Racing Stables, Inc. 
May 11 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds — For organizing and operating a racing stable. 
Office—Virginia and Truckee Bldg., Carson City, Nev. 
Underwriter—Columbia Securities Co., Inc. of California, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

American Insurors’ Development Co. 
Feb. 10 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — $2.50 per share. Proceeds —To expand service 
business. @ffice-— Birmingham, Ala. Underwriter — 
Odess, Martin & Herzberg, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 
® American Tar & Turpentine Co., Inc. 
June 5 (letter of notification) $200,000 principal amount, 
20%2-year 542% subordinated debentures due May 15, 
1976 and 20,000 shares of common stock (no par) to be 
offered in units of 10 shares of common stock and $100 
of debenture. Price—$110 per unit. Proceeds—For in- 

a new plant in Winfield, La. Office—219 Caron- 

delet St., New Orleans, La. Underwriters — Scharff & 
Jones, Inc., and Nusloch, Baudean & Smith, Inc., both 
of New Orleans, La. Withdrawn from registration. To 
be offered only in Louisiana. 

Arden Farms Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
June 15 filed $4,099,300 of 5% subordinated debentures 
due July 1, 1986 (conyertible until July 1, 1964) and 
63,614 shares of common stock (par $1). The debentures 
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in Registration 


are to be offered for subscription by preferred stockhold- 
ers at the rate of $10 principal amount of debentures 
for each preferred share held, while the common shares 
are to be offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders at the rate of one share for each 10 shares held. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
repay bank loans. Underwriter—None. 

% Arizona Uranium Corp. 

July 2 (letter of notification) 1,786,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office —° 710 South. Fourth St., 
Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—None. 


® Armstrong Rubber Co. (7/23-26) 
May 31 filed $9,250,000 of convertible subordi 
debentures due June 15. 1971. Price—100% of principal 
amount. Proceeds—Together with $7,750,000 to be bor- 
rowed from insurance companies, for construction or 
acquisition of new plants and equipment and for work- 
ing capital. Office—West Haven, Conn. Underwriter— 
Reynolds & Co., Inc., New York. 

Associated Grocers, inc., Seattie, Wash. 
April 20 filed 5,703 shares of common stock; $2,000,000 
of 25-year 5% registered convertible debenture notes; 
and $1,500,000 of 5% coupon bearer bonds. Price — Of 
stock, $50 per share; and of notes and bonds, 100% of 
principal amount. Proceeds—To reduce bank, mortgage 
loan, or other indebtedness; and for working capital. 


. Underwriter—None. 


® Atlanta Gas Light Co. 
June 20 filed 88.260 shares of common stock (par $10) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record July 10, 1956 on the basis of one new share 
for each 10 shares held (with an oversubscription priv- 
ilege); rights to expire on July 31, 1956. Price—$25.50 
per share. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans and for new 
construction. Underwriters — The First Boston Corp., 
New York; and Courts & Co. and The Robinson-Hum- 
phrey Co., Inc., both of Atlanta, Ga. 
® Atlanta Gas Light Co. (7/16) 
June 20 filed $5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1981. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans and for new 
construction. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Shields & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Dean 
Witter & Co. and Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly). Bids— 
To be received up to il am. (EDT) on July 16 at 
90 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 

Atlantic Oil Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 
April 30 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For working capital 
and general corporate purposes. Underwriter — To be 
named by amendment. 

Atlas Credit Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
June 11 filed $600,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures due June 15, 1968. Price—100% of principal 
amount. Proceeds—To retire indebtedness of the com- 
pany to its affiliates for money borrowed for working 
capital. Underwriters—Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co. and 
Charles A. Taggart & Co., Inc., both of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Weill, Blauner & Co., Inc. of New York. 


Automation Industries Corp., Washington, D. C. 
May 11 filed 179,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$5.25 per share. Proceeds—For working capital 
and other corporate purposes. Underwriter — None. 
Harry Kahn, Jr., of Washington, D. C., is President and 
Treasurer. 

*% Bentomite Corp. of America 

June 29 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For min- 
ing expenses. Office—290 N. University Ave.; Provo, 
Utah. Underwriter—Thomas Loop Co., New Orleans, La. 

Beta Frozen Food Storage, Inc. 

May 14 filed 15,000 shares of preferred stock (par $50) 
and $100,000 convertible debenture bonds. Price — At 
par. Proceeds—For capital expenditures and working 
capital. Office — Baltimore, Md. Underwriter — None. 
William H. Burton is President of company. 

% B-I-F industries, Inc. 

July 3 (letter of notification) 8,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$35.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office — 345 Harris Ave., Providence, 
R. I. Underwriter—None. 

Big Horn Mountain Gold & Uranium Co. 

Feb. 23 (letter of notification) 9,300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Three cents per share. 
Proceeds—To be used for exploratory work on mining 
mineral properties. Office—1424 Pearl Street, Boulder, 
Colo. Underwriter—Lamey & Co., Boulder, Colo. 

Birnaye Oil & Uranium Co., Denver, Colo. 

April 6 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of class 
A common stock (par five cents). Price — 10 cents per 
share. Proceeds — For mining expenses. @ffice — 762 
Denver Club Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Birken- 
mayer & Co., Denver. Colo. 

Black Hills Power & Light Co. 

June 26 (letter of notification) 11,700 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 


—For construction costs. Office—Rapid City, S. D. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


Boone County Coal Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
June 25 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5) to be offered first to common stockholders 
of record June 25 at rate of one new share for each 
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eight shares held. Priee—$25 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Underwriter—Janney, Duiles & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

* Brewster-Bartie Drilling Co., Inc. 
July 2 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Price—$7.75 per share. Proceeds—To 
two selling stockholders. Office—Esperson Bidg., Hous- 


ton, Texas. Underwriter — Rowles, Winston & Co, 
Houston, Texas. , 


_Caiitornia interstate Telephone Co. (7/16-20) — 
June 28 filed 50,000 shares of 544% cumulative con-_ 
vertible preferred stock (par $20).° Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—To discharge current 
short term bank borrowings aggregating $1,000,000. Un- 
derwriter—William R. Stdats & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Canadian Husky Oi! Ltd., Caigary, Aita., Canada 
June 29 filed 71,363 shares of 6% cumulative redeemable 
preferred stock (par $50) and 1,069,231 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered in exchange for the out- 
standing stock of Husky Oil & Refining Ltd. on the 
following basis: One share of Canadian Husky common 
for each Husky Oil common share of $1 par value and 
one share of Canadian Husky preferred stock for each 
Husky Oil 6% cumulative redeemable preference share 
of $50 par value. The exchange will become effective 
if, as a result of the exchange offer, Canadian Husky 
will hold at least 90% of the shares of each class of 
stock of Husky Oil; and Canadian Husky reserves the 
right to declare the exchange effective if less than 90%, 
but more than 80%, of such shares are to be so held. 


Canadian International Growth Fund Ltd. (7/18) 

June 15 filed 625,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. Investment Advisers—Van Strum & Towne, Inc., 
New York, and Mutual Funds Statistical Surveys Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada. Underwriter—Hayden, Stone & Co., 
New York. 
® Champion Paper & Fibre Co. (7/26) 
July 3 filed $20,000,000 of debentures due July 15, 1981. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
prepay $3,500,000 of term notes currently outstanding 
and for general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., New York. 

Chesapeake Shores Country Club, Inc. 

May 29 filed 5,000 shares of common stock, of which it is 
the company’s intention to offer for sale at this time 
only 2,500 shares. Price—At par ($300 per share). Pre- 
ceeds — To construct and operate a recreation resort. 
Office—Upper Marlboro, Md. Underwriter—None. 

Cc. I. T. Financial Corp. 

May 17 filed $75,000,000 of debentures due June 1, 1971. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—Pri- 
marily for furnishing working funds to company’s sub- 
sidiaries. Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and Lehman Brothers, all of New York. 
Offering—Temporarily postponed. 

%* Col-Ny Uranium, Inc. 

July 3 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Address—P. O. Box 
1357, Cortez, Colo. Underwriter—None. 

Colonial Utilities Corp. 

June 4 (letter of notification) $109,245.50 principal 
amount of 6% convertible subordinate debentures, due 
June 1, 1966 to be offered for subscription by holders 
of common stock at the rate of $1.30 for each share 
held. (Each $100 of debentures is convertible into 18 
shares of common stock.) Price—At 100% of principal 
amount. Proceeds—For working capital, construction, 
purchase of Dover plant, etc. Office—90 Broad St., New 
York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Colorado Springs Aquatic Center, Inc. 
June 5 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For swimming 
pool and related activities, bowling alley, site preparation 
including parking, and land cost ($95,000). Underwriters 
—Arthur L. Weir & Co., Colorado Springs, Colo.; and 
Copley & Co. 


Commercial Life Insurance Co. of Missouri 
June 21 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock to be offered initially to stockholders (par $2). 
Price—$5.50 per share. Proceeds—To be added to gen- 
eral funds and for expansion of business: Office—5579 


Pershing Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Underwriter—Edward D. 
Jones & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Commodity Fund for Capital Growth, Inc. 
May 28 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For trad- 
ing in commodity future contracts. Office: — 436 West 
20th St., New York 11, N. Y. Underwriter — Arthur N. 
Economu Associates, New York, N. Y. ; 
Commodity Holding Corp. 
June 6 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—To trade in commodities. Office—15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, N. J. Underwriter — Southeastern 
Securities Corp., 335 Broadway, New York. 
Commonwealth, Inc., Portland, Ore. 
March 23 (letter of notification) 5,912 shares of 6% cu- 
mulative preferred stock being offered for subscription 
by stockholders of record April 16, 1956 on a pro rata 
basis; rights to expire on July 2, 1956. Price—At par ($50 
per share). Proceeds — For working capital. Office— 


Equitable Bldg., 421.S.-W. 6th Ave., Portland 4, Ore, 
Underwriter—None. 











Connecticut Water Co., Clinton, Conn. (7/17) 
June <5 tiled 45,uu0 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To- 
gether with funds from private sale of bonas, to be 
used to purchase water properties and franchises of 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. Underwriter—Putnam 
& Co., Hartford, Conn. 
® Consolidated Water Co., Chicago, Hi. (7/16-20) 
June 18 filed $33v,000 of 3% convertiple debentures 
due June 1, 1976 and 26,000 shares of class A common 
stock (par $16). Price—Of debentures, 100% of principal 
‘amount; and of stock, $12 per share. Proceeds—For 
payment of bank loans and other obligations totaling 
$184,000, and for the purchase of securities of company’s 
‘subsidiaries. Underwriters — The Milwaukee Co., Mil- 
‘waukee, Wis.; Hariey, haydon & Co., Inc., Madison, 
Wis.; and Indianapolis Bond & Share Corp., Indianapolis. 
Ind. Debentures reported sold to Massachusetts Life In- 
ssurance Co. 

Continental Equity Securities Corp. 

March 28 filed 40,000 shares of class A common stock 
‘(par $5) and 80,000 shares of class B common stock (par 
*50 cents). Price—Of class A stock, $12.50 per share, and 
of class B stock, 50 cents per share. Proceeds—To in- 
crease capital and surplus. Office—Alexandria, La. Un- 
derwriter—None. 

Controls Co. of America, Schiller Park, Hl. 

(7/18) 
June 28 filed 325,711 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—Tco be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
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selling stockholders. Underwriter—Lee Higginson Corp., 
A. G. Beeker & Co. Inc. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 


ner & Beane, all of New York and Chicago. 


® Copeland Refrigeration Corp. (7/24) 


July 2 filed 125.000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pr For 
capital expenditur*s and working capital. Underwriter 
—Baker, Simonds & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Crater Lake Mining & Milling Co., Inc. 
‘March 8 (letter of notification) 575,000 shares of common 


stock. Price—50 cents per share. Preceeds—For mining ~ 
expenses. 


é Office — 1902 East San Rafael, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Underwriter — Skyline Securities, Inc. 
Denver, Colo. ' 


® Cullen Minerals Corp. (Texas) 


March 30 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$l per share. Proceeds 
—To repay bank loans, and for expansion and working 
capital. Underwriter — Lepow Securities Corp.. New 
York. This letter of notification has been withdrawn, 
and, it is understood, a full registration statement will 
be filed latter covering a proposed issue of about 250,000 
shares of common stock at $2 per share. 


© Cummins Engine Co., Inc., Columbus, Ind. (7/17) 


June 26 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To cer- 
tain selling stockholders. Underwriter—A. G. Becker & 
Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 





NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 






July 12 (Thursday) 
Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority--_-- 


(Tae First Bosvon vorp.; .8 saupt & Cu. anu B. Je A if 
Ingen & Co.) $22,000,000 rae j 


July 13 (Friday) _ 
San Jacinto Petroleum Corp._-------~---- Corgition 


(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by"syjgaae 
White, Weld & Co.) 390,910 shares 


July 16 (Monday) 


Atianéié Ges Tdeiet Ce iia ss Bonds 
(Bias 11 a.m. BDT), $5,000,000 é 
California Interstate Telephone Co.-_----- Preferred 


(William R. Staats & Co.) $1,000,000 ong 


Consolidated Water Co....Debens. & Class A Stk. 
(The Milwaukee Co.: Harley, Haydon & Co., Inc.; and 
Indianapolis Bond & Share Corp.) $642,000 


July 17 (Tuesday) 


Pilteed Cie TB ine Common 
(Dean Witter & Co.) 100,000 shares e 

Connecticut Water Oo... =-.._..-.-2.+.--- Common 
(Putnam & Co.) 45,000 shares 

Cummins Engine Co., Inc....-.--.------- Common 

(A. G. Becker & Co., Inc.) 100,000 shares 

Delite: Ait -Edees; SOR se eo ctw Comnton 
: (Courts & Co.) 125,Cu0 shares 

Rare Metals Corp. of America_____----_-- Common 


(Ofiering to stockholders of El Paso Natural Gas Co. até 
Western Natural Gas Co.—to be underwritten by 
White, Weld & Co.) 1,400,000 shares 


Witla Binet. Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $40,000,000 


July 18 (Wednesday) 
Canadian International Growth Fund, Ltd.--Com. 
(Hayden, Stone & Co.) 625,000 shares 


Controls Co. af America-..—....+_-.--<.-- Common 
(Lee Higginson Corg.; A. G. Becker & C>., Inc.; and Merril 
‘ Lynch, Pierce. Fenner & Beane) 325,711 shares 


Devall Land & Marine Construction Co., Inc...Com 
(Vickers Brothers) $300,000 ~ 


Kansas Power & Light Co.____---------- Common 
(The First Besson Corp.) 270,000 shares : 
Maerauardt Aircraft Ca...2....--.5-- Common 
(Offering to stocxuvicers—no unaerwriting) 42,000 shares 
Republic Cement Corp.__-.-.-------.---- Common 
‘Vickers Brothers) $9,650,000 
NS 6 EE ee pe es Debentures 


‘Dillon, Read & Cw. ine.) $00,000,0ud 


w” 


July 19 (Thursday) 


Oe aia ic ceive Hb bm iets Bonds 
(Kuhn, Loco «& Co.) $00,060,000 
National Research Corp.__----------- Debentures 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis) $6,000,000 
North American Coal Corp._-_----------- Common 
(Dominick & Dominick and Bai, Burge & Kraus) 250,000 shs. 
Re eg et ea pee ee a rn Common 
(Vicx-rs Brothers) $299,250 
Stevens (J. P.) & Co., Ime._..._.--..-- Debentures 


(Goldman, sachs & Cu.) $30,000,000 
July 23 (Monday) 


Oh: FEARS Bis, iiicaminbni einen oid Debentures 
(Robert W. Baird & Co., Inc.) $3,000,000 
Divte :- Gane). Gen siden otiswicaciosetochnd Common 


(Offering to stocknolders—to be underwritten by Robert W. 


Baird & Co., Inc.) 47,729 shares 

Armstrong Rubber Co.___-_---------. Debentures 
(Reynolds & Co., Inc.) $9,250,000 

Popular Plastic Products Corp.___-..~-~-- Common 


(Lepow Securities Corp.) $300,000 
July 24 (Tuesday) 


Copeland Refrigeration Corp.__.-....--~- Common 
(Baker, Simonds & Co.) 125,000 shares e 
Sititiole Powe Gk. cic dikn on hho chen d Bonds 
(Bids 10 a.m. CDT) $20,000,000 
Riedie: (Os ar Gree - Ginn gb cs ck wcncn Common 


(Smith, Barney & Co.) 115,000 shares 





July 25 (Wednesday) 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp._-___ Debentures 
(Kidder, Peanoay & Co.) $30,000,000 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR._____ Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon CDT) $3,645,000 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co.._Preference 
(Central Republic Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane) $14,837,760 


July 26 (Thursday) 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co.__-_-__-_- Debentures 
(Goldman, Sachs & Co.) $20,000,000 


July 30 (Monday) 


Gold Seal Dairy Products Corp._____----__- Class A 
¢All State Securities Dealers, Inc.) $1,000,000 
Mica & Minerals Corp. of America_______ Common 


(Peter Morgan & Co.) $570,000 
July 31 (Tuesday) 


i Paso Netewat Gee Coe. cc ces Preferred 
(White, Weld & Co.) $25,000,000 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co._______-_- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $10,000,000 
August 1 (Wednesday ) 
Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co.________ Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $25,000,000 
DE NeCOIS, IDG. acistiiiniictin 4 <nbinsbitnte .._..Common 
(Gearhart & Otis, Inc.) $3,750,000 
August 14 (Tuesday) 
Conmamets POW (0s xk cminccccntccmewine Bonds 


(Bids 11:30 a.m. EDT) $40,000,000 


August 16 (Thursday) 


Central Illinois Light Co.______....___-_- Preferred 
(May be Union Securities Corp.) $8,000,000 


August 21 (Tuesday) 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.___- Debentures 
(Bids 8:30 a.m. FWT) $78,000,000 


August 28 (Tuesday) 


Consolidated Natural Gas Co._.___-___ Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $30,000,000 


August 29 (Wednesday ) 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co.__Com. 
(Offering to stockhoiuers—no underwriting) $61,301,000 


TOMS  MIORTIO. CO, cene cemedtitiiniiitnilics -Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $10,000,000 


August 31 (Friday) 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co... __-_ ~~~ Common 
(Offering to stocknholaers—no underwriting) $58,053,100 


September 5 (Wednesday ) 


Southern California Edison Co.__________-__- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $40,000,000 


September 11 (Tuesday) 


Carolina Power & Light Co................ Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 


September 12 (Wednesday ) 


General Telephone Co. of California______-_- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $20,000,000 
Northern States Power Co.._....--_--...--- Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 


September 25 (Tuesday) 
Virginia Electric & Power Co._-...--.-..... Bo 
(Bids to be invited) $20,000,000 


October 2 (Tuesday) 


Columbia Gas System, Inc._.---------- Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $30.000.000 
October 17 (Wednesday) 
Ohio Pome Saisie wets BIS acd Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $28,000,000 
Cake: Fe Bias ikke deccele pibciher tees ttintemete Preferred 


(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $6,000,000 


November 13 (Tuesday) 


Metropolitan Edison Co.......-..--.-.....- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $10,000,000 
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Dalmid Cil & Uranium, Inc., Grand J Colo, 
April 16 (jetter of notification) 2,700,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one .cent).. Price—10,. cents per | 
Proceeds—-For mining expenses. Office—1730 North 7th 
Street, Grand Junction, Cecio. Underwriter—Columbig 
Securities Co., Denver, Colo. 


Delta Air Lines, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. (7/17) 
June 19 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par $3). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
aaah Fait purposes. Underwriter—Courts & Co., 
anta, Ga. 


a aa & Marine Construction Co., Inc. 
May 16 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For 
payments of notes, to purchase and equip three boats 
and working capital. Office—1111 No. First Ave., Lake 
oe La. Underwriter—Vickers Brothers, Houston, 

ex. 


%* De Vegh Mutual Fund, Inc., New York 
July 2 filed (by amendment) an additional 35,000 shares 
of capital stock (par $1). Price—At market. Proeceeds—~ 
For investment. 
* Diversified Resources, Inc. 
July 5 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds — For mining expenses. Office — Suite 16, 
Uranium Center Bldg., Grand Junction, Colo. Under- 
writer—Columbia Securities Co., Denver, Colo. 

Douglas Corp., Fort Coilins, Colo. 
March 26 (letter of notification) 2,997,800 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share, 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—155 North Col- 
lege Ave., Fort Collins, Colo. Underwriter — Columbia 
Securities Co., Denver 2, Colo. 

Eastern-Northern Explorations, Ltd., 

Toronto, Canada 

June 4 (regulation “D’”) 50,000 shares ef common stock 
(par $1). Price—60 cents per share. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Underwriter — Foster-Mann, 
Inc., New York. 
%* Easy Lift Inc. f 
July 2 (letter of notification) 7,000,000 shares of common 
stock. Priee—At par (two cents per share). Proceeds— 
For advertising, developing, producing and working 
capital. Office—705 Judge Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Underwriter—None. noe 


® El Paso Natural Gas Co. (7/31) £ 

July 3 filed 250,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment, 
Proceeds—To reduce bank loans. Underwriter—White, 
Weld & Co., New York. 


% Eureka Silver King Mines Corp. 

June 27 (letter of notification) 160,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—22% cents per share. Proceeds—For 
mining expenses. Office—516 First National Bank Build- 
ing, Boise, Idaho. Underwriter—None. 


First National Mutual Fund, Inc. 
June 27 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $1), of 
which 10,000 shares are to be offered for sale at $10 per 
share to not more than 25 people, whereupon the com- 
pany will declare itself an open-end investment company 
and change the offering price of the remaining 40,000 
shares to net asset value plus a distributing charge. In- 
vestment Adviser—First National Investment Corp., San 
Francisco, Calif. Underwriter—First National Securities 
a city, of which Wiley S. Killingsworth is Presi- 
ent. 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. (7/25) 
June 28 filed $30,000,000 of sinking fund debentures 
due July 15, 1981. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To repay $15,500,000 of promissory notes and 
for modernization and expansion of facilities. Under- 
writer—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. 

Gas Hills Mining and Oil, inc. 
Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price — 25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining operations. 
Office—Kemmerer, Wyo. Underwriter—Philip Gordon 
& Co., Inc., New York 6. N. Y. 
® General Precision Equipment Corp. 
June 20 filed 59,445 shares of $1.60 cumulative con- 
vertible preference stock (no par) and 59,445 shares 
of common stock (par $1) to be offered in exchange for 
5% preferred stock and common stock of Graflex, Inc. 
in the ratio of one-quarter share of General preference 
and one-quarter share of General common stock in ex- 
change for each Graflex common share, with each 
share of Graflex preferred stock being treated as if it 
were five shares of Graflex common stock. Underwriter 
—None. Statement expected to become effective July 16. 


%* General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

July 5 filed 134,717 shares of $5 cumulative preference 
stock (par $100) and 134,717 warrants to purchase a like 
number of shares of common stock (par $2.50) to be 
offered in exchange for common and preferred stock of 
A. M. Byers Co. on the basis of one share of General’s 
preference stock and a warrant to purchase one common 
share for each 343 shares of Byers common stock. The 
exchange ratio in respect to the Byers preferred stock is 
to be supplied by amendment. The General company 
has also agreed to purchase from J. F. Byers, Jr., and 
B. M. Byers a total of 60,000 shares of Byers common 
stock for an aggregate price of $1,800,000. If certain con- 
ditions are not met, the company is obligated to purchase 
the 60,000 shares for an aggregate of 18,000 shares of 
General’s cumulative preference stock of a series con- 
taining similar terms and provisions to the company’s 
outstanding $5.50 series A shares. 


Continued on page 40 
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- @eneral Uranium Corp. (N. J.), New York 

Jan. 18 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
ents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For plant facil- 
fities, survey of property and underground development. 
Waderwriter—None. Maurice Schack, Middletown, N. Y., 
is President. Statement eftective March 11. 


Giffen Industries, Inc. 
June 18 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of common 
etock (par $2.50). Price—$3.75 per share. Proceeds— 
To pay note payable. Office—4112 Aurora St., Coral 
Gables, Fla. Underwriter—Atwill & Co., Inc., Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


Golden Dawn Uranium Corp., Buena Vista, Colo. 
Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
wtock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
weeds — For mining expenses. Underwriter — Bel-Air 
Gecurities Co., Provo, Utah. 


Gold Seal Dairy Products Corp. (7/30-8/1) 
dune 22 filed 200,000 shares of class A stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—fFor expansion 
and to repay outstanding obligations. fice—Remsen, 
W. Y. Underwriter—aAll States Securities Dealers, Inc., 
Wew York. 


. “Grain Elevator Warehouse Co. 
May 28 filed $6,302,950 of 5% convertible subordinated 
alebentures due 1976, together with 126,059 shares of com- 
snon stock (par 10 cents) being offered for subscription 
én units of $50 of debentures and one common share by 
and common stockholders of National Alfalfa 
drating & Milling Co. of record June 20, 1956 on 
the is of ene such unit for each preferred of National 
znd one such unit for each 10 National common shares; 
rights to expire on July 16. Price—$50 per unit. In 
exercising the subscription rights, credit will be given 
teward the subscription price on the basis of $45 for 
#ach share of preferred and $15 for each share of com- 
gnon stock of National tendered as a part of the sub- 
scription. Proceeds—For capital expenditures and work- 
ing capital. Underwriter—None. 


Gray Tool Co., Houston, Texas 
May 3 (letter of notification) 3,270 shares of class B stock 
4no par), of which 1,000 shares are to be offered pro 
wata to the holders of class A stock and 2,270 shares are 
«offered to employees of the company. Price — $50 per 
#hare. Proceéds—For working capital. Offiee—6102 Har- 
sisburg Blvd., Houston, Tex. Underwriter—None. 


‘ Growers Container Corp., Salinas, Calif. 


May 28 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par $s). 


do. be offered primarily. to individuals and ‘firms’ w 
@re engaged’ in or. closely allied to the growing and 
shipping industry. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital, capital expenditures and other corpo- 
gate purposes. Underwriter—None. 


-. @uaranty Income Life Insurance Co. 

Wee. 30 (letter of notification) 24,000 shares of capital 
wtock (par $5) to be offered first to stockholders; then 
policyholders and the public. Priee—$10 per share. Pro- 
weeds—For working capital. Address—P. O. Box 2231, 
W@Waton Rouge, La. Underwriter—None. 


Gunkelman (R. F.) & Sons, Fargo, N. D. 
May 25 (letter of notification) 1,800 shares of 5% cumu- 
Aative preferred stock (par $100). Price—$98 per share. 
Wroceeds — For expenses incident to commercial grain 
business. Underwriter—W. R. Olson Co., Fargo, N. D. 
Handy & Harman 
une 25 (letter of notification) 7,400 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$6.75 per share. Proceeds—For 
@eneral corporate purposes. Office—82 Fulton St., New 
Work 38, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 
_. Hard Rock Mining Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Feb. 20 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
wmon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
To purchase machinery and equipment and 
fer working capital. _Office — 377 McKee Place, Pitts- 
durgh, Pa. Underwriter—Graham & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hidden Dome Expioration Co., Inc. 
Mfay 15 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
@tock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds— 
Wor the development of oil and gas properties. Office— 
‘219 E. Fremont Ave., Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter— 
Wational Securities Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 
; Hiskey Uranium Corp. ; 
- ‘Way 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 30 
ents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For drilling ex- 
Ss, purchase of properties and working capital. Of- 
Las Vegas, Nev., and Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—Ackerson-Hackett Investment Co., Reno, Nev. 
Holden Mining Co., Winterhaven, Calif. 
April 13 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For min- 
fing expenses. Address — P. O. Box 308, Winterhaven, 
Calif. Underwriter—Arthur B. Hogan, Inc., Hollywood, 
Hometrust Corp., Inc., Montgom Ala. 
@an. 5 filed 125,000 shares of Sacmeeees shake (par $1). 
per share. Proceeds — To expand operations 


@f siibsidiary and increase investm ~ 
pot nvestment therein. Under 


idaho-Alta Metals Corp. 
March 7 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of com- 


mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Pro- 
@eeds—For exploration and development expenses. Un- 


— Fenner Corp. (formerly Fe -Streitm 
& Co.), New York. ‘ Lei seep Hog 


_ ideal-Aerosmith, Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. 
Dec. 16 (letter of notification) 150,000" shares of capital 


$1). Price —$2 per share. Proceeds — For 
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equipment, machinery, inventory, etc.. Office—12909 So. 
Cerise Ave., Hawthorne, Calif. Underwriter—Samuel B. 
Franklin & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


iMinois Power Co. (7/24) 

June 27 filed $20,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1986. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construction, 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Harriman, Ripley & 
Co. Inc. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Union Se- 
curities Corp. Bids — Expected to be received up to 
10 a.m. (CDT) on July 24 at Room 1567, No. 231 So. 
La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


industrial Minerals Development Corp. 
March 7 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—Five cents per share. Proceeds—For 
development and working capital. Office—Moab, Utah. 
Underwriter—I. J. Schenin Co., New York. 


® inglewood Gasoline Co. 
May 18 (letter of notification) 175,725.9 shares of capital 


stock (par 50 cents) being first offered to stockholders. 
‘of record June 30 on a 1%-for-1 basis (with an over- 


subscription privilege); rights to expire in 20 days. Price 
—$1.70 per share. Proceeds—For construction of an ab- 
sorption type gasoline plant. Office—11950 San Vin- 
cente Blvd., Suite 207, Los Angeles 49, Calif. Under- 
writer—Bennett & Co., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


inland Steel Co., Chicago, Wl. (7/19) j 
June 29 filed $50,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
J, due July 1, 1981. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For expansion program. Underwriter 
—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. 


insulated Circuits, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 
Nov. 10 filed 100,000 shares of 6% convertible preferred 
stock (cumulative if and to the extent earned). Price— 
At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter—Alexander Watt & Co., Inc., has 
withdrawn as underwriter; new one to be named. 


Insurance City Life Co., Hartford, Conn. 

June 28 (letter of notification) 15,805 shares of capital 
stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record June 8, 1956 on the basis of one new 
share for each share held. Price—$16 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For capital stock and surplus. Office—750 Main 
St., Hartford, Conn. Underwriter—Putnam & Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


® interiake Iron Corp. 
June 4 filed 80,561 shares of common stock (no par) 


being offered in exchange for common stock of Globe” 
Metallurgical Corp. at the rate of 0.4666%3 of one share’ 


for each Globe share. Offer to expire on July 20, 1956, 
unless extended. Statement effective June 28. 
international Basic Metals, Inc. 
Jan. 27 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock: (par 10 cents). Price — 25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—155 West South 
Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Melvin 
G. Flegal & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
international Plastic Industries Corp. 
Oct. 12 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For advances to Arliss Co., Inc. for purchase of equip- 
ment, etc. Office — 369-375 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn 6, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Kamen & Co.. New York. 


* Investment Life & Trust Co., Mullins, S. C. 

July 9 filed 1,800,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 1,200,000 shares are to be offered publicily 
and 600,000 shares on exercise of options. Price—$2 per 
share to public. Proceeds—To be added to general op- 
erating funds to enable the company to maintain propec 
insurance reserves required by law. Underwriter—None. 


isthmus Steamsnip & Salvage Co., Inc. 
May 4 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents): Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital and for purchase of a ship and equip- 
ment. Office—i1214 Ainsley Bldg., Miami, Fla. Under- 
writer—Foster-Mann, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


israel-Mediterranean Petroleum, Inc. (Panama) 
May 29 filed American voting trust certificates for 1,430,- 
000 shares of common stock (par one cent), of which 
1,000,000 certificates are to be offered for public sale, 
180,000 shares and certificates therefor are subject to 
options and 250,000 shares and certificates therefor are 
to be offered for sale outside of the. United States. Price 
—To be the market price on the American Stock Ex- 
change. Proceeds — For carrying out the exploratory 
drilling and development of presently licensed acreage, 
operations and expenses of the company, and acquisition, 
exploration and development of additional acreage. Un- 
derwriter—H. Kook & Co., Inc., New York. 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co. (7/31) 

July 2 filed $10,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1986. 
Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc.; Lehman Brothers; White, Weld & Co.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Union Securities Corp., Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); Blair & Co. Incorporated. Bids—Expected to 
be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on July 31 at the 
offices of General Public Utilities Corp., 67 Broad St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Jurassic Minerals, Inc., Cortez, Colo. 
Aug. 26 (letter of notification) 2,855,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents 
per share. Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining 
activities. Office — 326 West Montezuma St., Cortez, 


Colo, Underwriter — Bay Securities Corp., New York, 
New York. 


Kansas Power & Light Co. (7/18) 
June 25 filed 270,000 shares of common stock (par $8.75). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
repay bank loans and for new construction. Under- 
writer—The First Boston Corp., New York. 


® Kirsch Co., Sturgis, Mich. 

June 21 filed 120,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—tTo sell- 
ing stockholders. Business—Drapery hardware. Under- 
writers — Cruttenden & Co., Chicago, Ill.; and Smith, 
Hague, Noble & Co., Detroit, Mich. Offering—Expected 
today (July 12). 


Knox Corp., Thomson, Ga. 
June 20 filed 150,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment (expect- 
ed at $4 per share). Preceeds—To pay loans from banks 
and factors; and for working capital and other corporate 


purposes. Business—Prefabricated homes, house trailers 


and lumber. Underwriter—Ira Haupt & Co., New York, 


Kropp Forge Co. : 
June 4 (letter of notification) 18,804 shares of commo 
stock ’,(par 3314 cents). Price—At market (estimated. at 
$3.50 per share). Proceeds — To selling stockholder, 
Underwriter—Sincere & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Lawyers Mortgage & Title Co. 
May 11 (letter of notification) 133,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 65 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—115 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Leeds & N Co., Philadeiphia, Pa. (7/24) 
June 28 filed 115,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents), of which 100,000 shares are to be offered to the 
public and 15,000 shares to employees. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proeeeds—To reduce short term 
bank loans and for general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer — Smith, Barney & Co., New York. Meeting— 
Stockholders on July 23 will vote on the proposed two- 
for-one split of the present $1 par shares. 


Lester Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Feb. 24 (letter of notification) 37,500 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record March 1, 1956 ef the basis of one 
new share for each 4% shares held. Of the unsubscribed 
portion, up to 7,500 shares are to be offered to em« 
ployees. Price—$8 per share. Proceeds — For general 
corporate purposes. Offiee—-2711 Church Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 

Lewisohn Corp. gene 
Mareh 30 filed 100,000 shares of common stock.(par 10 
cents). Price—To supplied by amendment. t 
—For exploration and evaluation of leasehold properties, 
improvements, equipment jandi for general co te. 
purposes. Office—Tucson. Ariz. Underwriter—Georgs 
F. Breen, New York. Offerimg—Postponed. ects: 
*% Life Insurance Co. of Alabama 
June 29 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par $1). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds 
—For capital and surplus. Office—American National 
Bank Bldg., Gadsden, Ala. Underwriter—None. 


Lithium Developments, inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
June 21 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 600,000 shares are to be sold for ac- 
count of the company and 90,000 shares for selling stoek- 
holders. Price—$l per share, by amendment. Proceeds 
—For exploration and development and other general 
corporate purposes, Underwriter—George A. Searight, 
New York City. 

Lone Star Fund, Dallas, Texas 
June 1 filed 125,000 shares of Balanced Income Series; 
125,000 shares of Insurance Growth Series; and 125,000 
shares of Industrial Growth Series. Price—At market. 
Proceeds — For investment. Underwriter — All States 
Management Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Long Island Lighting Co. 
April 5 filed 120,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, 
series G (par $100). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriters— 
Blyth & Co., Inc., The First Boston Corp. and W. C. 
Langley & Co., all of New York. Offering — Postponed 
because of present unsatisfactory market conditions. 


Los Angeles Airways, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
April 23 (letter of notification) 645 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price — $54 per share. Preceeds — To 
Clarence M. Belinn, the sellifig stockholder. Office—5901 
West Imperial Highway, Los Angeles 49, Calif. Under- 
writer—Dean Witter & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lost Canyon Uranium & Oil Co. 

Oct. 6 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of non- 
assessable capital stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents 
per share. Proceeds—For expenses incident to mis 
operations. Office — Simms Blhig., Albuquerque, N. 
Underwriter—Mid-America Securities Inc. of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Lumberman’s Investment & Mortgage Co. 
May 2 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—$12 per share. Proceeds—For working capital and 
general corporate purposes. Office — Denver, Colo, 
Underwriter—None. 

Mammoth Milling & Uranium Co., Inc. 
May 11 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Pr 
For mining expenses. Office—205 Carlson Bldg., Poca- 
tello, Idaho. Underwriter—Columbia Securities Co., Inc. 
of California, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Marquardt Aircraft Co., Van Nuys, Calif. (7/18) 
June 25 filed 42,000 shares of capital stock (par $1) to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
about July 18 on a pro rata basis; rights to expire on or 
about Aug. 7. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—From sale of stock, together with funds from 








private. placement of.$2,000,000.of first mortgage 54% 

bonds, for capital improvement, equipment and general 

corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. Unsubscribed 

shares will be bought by Olin Mathiesen Chemical Corp., 

—_ Laurence S. Rockefeller, the two principal stock- 
olders. 


@® Mica & Minerals Corp. of America (7/30) 

June 13 filed 570,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price-—-$1 per share. Preceeds—To repayment of 
loans, to exercise option to purchase property now under 
jJease, for construction of a plant, and for further expio- 
ration, working capital and other general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Wiimington, Del. Underwriter — Peter 
Morgan & Co., New York. 


@® Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. (8/1) 

July 2 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage pipe line bonds 
due 1976. Preceeds—To pay off short term bank loans 
and for construction program. Underwriter — To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids—Ex- 
pected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Aug. 1 at 
165 Broadway, New York 6,.N. Y. 


. _/ Mid-Continent Uranium: Corp. 
May 31. (letter of notification). 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Priee—50 cents per share. Proceeds 
-—For mining: expenses. Office—728 Symes Bldg., Den- 
a = age aa ta a Investing Corp., New 
ork, N. Y. 


., Midland neral Hospital, inc., Bronx, N. Y. 

Jan. 12 filed. 24,120 shares ef common stock (no par) 
and 30,000 shares of $6 dividend preferred stock (no 
par). The company does not intend presently to sell 
“more stock than is required to raise, at most, $2,700,000. 
' Priee — $100 per share. Preceeds — For construction, 
‘ working capital, reserve, etc. Underwriter—None. 


_. Minerals, Inc., New York (8/1) 

June 22 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par 

one cent). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—To acquire 

for $2,400,000 the Chavin lead-zinc-copper-silver mine 

located in South Central Peru, and for general corporate 

om Spam Underwriter — Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New 
ork. 


Mission Appliance Corp. of Mississippi 
April 23 (letter of notification) 7,475 shares of preferred 
stock (par $20) and 29,900 shares of common stock (par 
$5) to be offered in units of one preferred and four com- 
mon shares. Price—$40 per unit. Pro¢eeds — For pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment. Office—New Albany, 
Miss. Underwriter—Lewis & Co., Jackson, ‘Miss. 


~ mo me 6 


Modern Pioneers’ Life Insurance Co. 
May 24 (letter of notification) $300,000 of trust fund cer- 
tificates. Price—At par ($2 per unit). Proceeds — To 
provide capital and surplus.éunds  for.the activation of 
this insurance company. Underwriter—Arizona Mutual 
Benefit Insurance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Mohawk Silica Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

March 23 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of 8% 
cumulative convertible preferred stock (par $50) and 
3,000 shares of common stock (no par) to be offered in 
units of one share of preferred and one share of common. 
Price — $60 per. unit.. Preceeds — For mining expenses 
and processing silica. Office—-2508 Auburn Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 


Mormon Trail Mining Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Feb. 9 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
eeeds—For mining expenses. Office—223 Phillips Petrol- 
eum Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah.. Underwriter—Frontier 
Investment,inc., Las Vegas, Nev. 


Nash Finch Co. 
June 7 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—At market (estimated at $18.50 
.per share). Proceeds—To- selling stockholder. Under- 
writer—J. M. Dain & Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
National By-Products, Inc. 
June 19 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1)..Priee--§5-per share. Proceeds—To pay 
Federal estate taxes. Offfee—800 Bankers Trust Bldg., 
Des Moines, lowa. Underwriter—T.C. Henderson & Co., 
Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, 


National Consolidated Mining Corp. 

- May 9 (letter of notification) 87,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Address — Salida, Colo. Under- 
writer—Pummill Enterprises, Houston, Tex. 

National Lithium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$l per share. Preceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office — 556 Denver Club Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Investment Service Co., 
same city. 

National Metallizing Corp. 

March 5 (letter of notification) 24,000. shares of Class A 
stock (par $1) and 40,000 shares of Class B stock (par 
$1) to be offered for subscription by Class A and Class 
B stockholders of record Feb. 1, 1956 on a 1-for-4 basis. 
Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For vacuum metallizing, 
conditioning, slitting and inspection machinery. Office— 
sth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter— 

one. 

National Old Line Insurance Co. 
Nov. 15 filed 50,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $2) and 50,000 shares of class B common. stock 
(par $2). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
eeeds — To selling stockholders. Office — Little Rock, 
‘Ark. Underwriter—Equitable Securities Corp.. Nasxh- 
ville, Tenn., and New York, N. Y. Offering—Indefinitely 
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® National Research Corp. (7/19) 

June 21 filed $6,000,000 of convertible subordirlated de- 
bentures due July 1, 1976. Price — 100% and.accrued 
interest. Proceeds — $3,000,000 in payments of capital 
stock of NRC Metals Corp., a wholly-owned subsidiary; 
for advances to said subsidiary and for general corporate 
purposes. Business—Scientific research and the com- 
mercial development of the results obtained. Office— 
Cambridge, Mass. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis, Boston, Mass., and New York, N. Y. 


*% National Starch Products, Inc. 

June 19 (letter of notification) an undetermined num- 
ber of shares of common stock (par $1) to be offered 
to salaried employees of the company or its Canadian 
subsidiary, National Adhesives (Canada) Ltd. Proceeds 
—To increase working capital. Office — 270 Madison 


‘ Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 
_% Naturizer Co. 


July 2 (letter of notification) 9,750 shares of class A 

common stock (par $1) and 29,250 shares of class B com- 

mon stock (par $1) to be offered in units of one share of 

class A and three shares of class B stock. Proceeds—For * 
construction of plant and working capital. Office—803) 
Carey Drive, Norman, Okla. Underwriter—None. 


Niagara Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
April 3 (letter of. notification) 2,400,000 shares of .com- 


-mon stock (par 3% cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
_ Proceeds — For mining expenses. Office — 345 South 
. State St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Birken- 
_mayer & Co., Denver, Colo. 


Nicholson. (W. H.) & Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Jan. 16 filed 20,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—$25 per share. Proceeds — For working ca 
Underwriter—None. A. E. Nicholson Jr. of Kingston, Pa, 
is President. 


North American Coal Corp. (7/19) 
June 25 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
mining machinery and working capital. Office—Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Underwriters—Dominick & Dominick, New 
York; and Ball, Burge & Kraus, Cleveland, Ohio. 


%* North American Finance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
July 9 filed 500,000 shares of class B non-voting common 
stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To ex- 
pand business operations. Underwriter—None, sales are 
to be made by Eugene M. Rosenson, President, of Pheo- 
nix, and Marcus T. Baumann, Vice-President and Treas- 
urer, of Tucson, Ariz. 


* Northern Indiana Publie ServiceCo. (7/25) 

July 10 filed 370,894 shares of cumulative, preference 
stock (convertible through Dec. 1, 1966—par.value $40 
per share) to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record July 13 on the basis of one pre- 
ferred share for each 10 common shares held; rights to 
expire Aug. 8. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction 
program. Underwriters—Central Republic Co. Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; and Blyth & Co., Inc. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, both of New York. 


Oak Mineral & Oil Corp., Farmington, N. M. 
Nov. 8 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—15 cents per share. Pre- 


- eeeds—For exploration and development and other gen- 


eral corporate purposes. Underwriter—Philip Gordon & 
Co., New York. 


Pacific Finance Corp. (Calif. ) 
April 10 filed $25,000,000 of debentures due 1971. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment: Preceeds—For reduc- 
tion of short-term bank loans. Underwriters—Blyth & 
Co., Inc., and Hornblower & Weeks. Offering—Indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


® Pacific Power & Light Co. 

June 7 filed 341,550 shares of common stock (par $6.50) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record July 11, 1956 at the rate of one additional share 
for each 10 shares then held; rights to expire on Aug. 2, 
1956. Price—$27 per share. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion program...Underwriters—Lehman Brothers, Union 
Securities Corp., Bear, Stearns & Co. and Dean Witter 
& Co. (jointly). 


Pan-israel Oil Co., Inc. (Panama) 

May 29 filed American voting trust certificates for 1,- 
430,000 shares of common stock (par one cent), of which 
1,000,000 certificates are to be offered for public sale, 
180,000 shares and certificates therefor are subject to 
options and 25,000 shares and certificates therefor are to 
be offered for sale outside of the United States. Price— 
To be the market price on the American Stock Exchange. 
Proceeds—For exploration, drilling and development of 
oil and gas acreage in Israel. Underwriter—H. Kook & 
Co., Inc., New York. 


Pinellas industries, Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Feb. 16 (letter of notification) 8,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par $1). Price—At the market (maxi- 
mum $6). Proceeds—For working capital. Office—34th 
St. & 22nd Ave., North, St. Petersburg, Fla. Underwriter 
—Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co., New York. 

* Popular Plastic Products Corp. (7/23) 

July 9 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—-$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital and general corporate purposes. 
Office—Northport, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—Lepow Se- 
curities Corp., New York. 

Porter-Cable Machine Co. 

June 14 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record June 20 at rate of one new share for 
each 14 shares held. Price—$18.75 per share to stock- 
holders; $20 per share to public. Preceeds—-For .working 





-bright & Co., Bochester, .N. Y. .- 


- @ Rare Metals Corp. of America (7/17) 


Dec. 19 filed 4,000,000 shares of common stock. 
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capital and expansion program. Qffice—1714 No. Salina 


St., Syracuse, N. Y. Underwriter—George D. B. Bon- 


? ££ * Se 64 ae mh 
* Prestole Corp. eae: = 
July 3 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 6% convertible 
sinking fund debentures due July 1, 1971 to be issue@® 
in denominations of $20 or any multiple thereof. Pre- 
ceeds—To pay short term note and to buy equipment. 
Office — 1345 Miami St., Toledo, Ohio. Underwriter—- 
Baker, Simonds & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Prudential Federal Uranium Corp. 
March 21 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of com-— 
mon stock (par two cents). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Underwriter—Skyline 
Securities, Inc., Denver 2, Colo. 

‘R. and P. Minerats, Inc., Reno, Nev. 
Feb. 14 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of commom 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents. ner share). -Proceeds—- 
For mining expenses. Offic 40. Mill St., Reno, New. 
Underwriter—Utility Investments, Inc., Reno, Nev. 
@ Radalite Corp. (7/19) i ie 
June 8 (letter of notification) 171,000 shares .of capita 


_.steck (par 10 cents). _Price—$1.75.per share. Proceeds” 


—To pay obligations, to buy equipment and inv 
and for iM tking capital. Business Ninnkatiore acl 


sale of color-illuminated “iriterchangeable letter Radalite - 


sign. Office —- 41-18 38th St., Long Island City, N. ¥. 


‘Underwriter—Vickers Brothers, New York. 


Radium Hill Uranium, .Inc., Montrose, Colo. 


- June 14 (letter of notification),.an undetermined number 
_of shares of common. stock which when. sold at. 
-market will bring in.an aggregate amount of $42,55 

. Proceeds—For mining oxycone: Office—Bryant B 


Montrose, Colo. Underwriter—Shaiman & Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


June 15 tiled 1,400,000 shares of capital stock (par $2} 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of El Paso Natural Gas Co. and Western Natural Ges 
Co. of record July 16 on the basis of one share of Rare 


. Metals stock for each five shares or portion thereof ef 


El Paso common stock and one share of Rare Metals 
stock for each 11 shares or portion thereof of Western 
Natural Gas Co. common stock held; (with an oversub- 
scription privilege); rights will expire on Aug. 1. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—$1,250,000 
to be used to pay outstanding 4% short-term notes and 
the then outstanding 3%% and 3%% subordinated, notes 
of El Paso and Western. The remainder will be used 
to pay for exploration, acquisition andy@évelopmeént of 


mining and milling properties and for working capital. 
 Underwriter+ White, Weld .& Co, New. York. . oil 
Rea (J. B.) Co., Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. BD sins 


May 29 (letter of apcemiagete © « op — by enmicwmey 
stock (par $5) per share. Price—$6 per share. Fro 
—For inventory and working capital. Office—1723 Clov— 
erfield Blvd., Santa Monica, Calif. Underwriter—Shear- 
son. Hammill & Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Reinsurance Investment Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 
May 25 filed 2,985,000 shares of common stock, of which 
2,485,000 shares are to be offered to public and 500,000 
shares are to be reserved on exercise of options to be 
granted to employees of company. Price—To public, $2 
per share. Proceeds—The first: $3,000,000 will be used to 
purchase or organize a legal reserve life insurance com— 
pany to be known as the “Reinsurance Company of the 
South”; the remainder will be used for other corporate 


_ purposes. Underwriter—Luna, Matthews & Waites, 


Reno Hacienda, Inc., Inglewood, Calif, ; 
At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To purchase real 
erty, for construction of buildings and other facilities: 
and for general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Wil- 
son & Bayley Investment Co. 


Republic Cement Corp., Prescott, Ariz. (7/18) 
April 20 filed 965,000 shares of capital stock. Price—$1@ 
ner chore. Proeceedis—For construction of plant, working 
capital and general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
Vickers Brothers, New York. ; 

Rogosin Industries, Ltd. (New York) 

June 4 filed 75,000 shares of common stock (par $100) 
and $7,500,000 of 20-year 3% debentures due May 1,1 
This includes 5,000 common shares and $500,000 of 
debentures to be received by Beaunit Mills, Inc. in pay- 
ment for rights to manufacture viscose rayon yarns. 
Price—At par or principal amount. Proceeds—For cap-— 
ital expenditures, working capital and other corporate 
purposes. Underwriter—None. 

% Ross Builders Supplies, Inc. 

June 29 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—$26.75 per share. Proceeds—For 
land; siding; building; inventory, et al. Office—-227 Pen- 
dleton St., Greenville, S. C. Underwriters—Alester G. 
Furman Co., Inc., Edgar M. Norris, H. T. Mills an@ 
Vivian M. Manning, all of Greenville, S. C.; and Klugh 
& Co., Inc. of Anderson, S. C. 


® San Jacinto Petroleum Corp. (7/13) 

June 20 filed 300,910 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record July 12 on the basis of one new share for 
each four shares held; rights to expire on July 23. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To discharge 
certain obligations and for general corporate purposes. 
Office—Houston, Tex. Underwriter—White, Weld & Co., 
New York. 


Schwartz Carbonic Co., El Paso, Texas 
Feb. 27 (letter of notification) 30,700 shares of common 
stock to be offered for subscription by stockholders on 
basis of 0.6158 new share for each common share held. 
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Price—$7.50 per share. Proceeds—For expenses incident 
“to manufacturing and sales of carbon dioxide. Office— 
1600 East Eleventh St., El Paso, Tex. Underwriter—None. 


Security Casualty Insurance Co. 

May 10 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (par 30 cents) and 90,000 shares of participating 
preferred stock (par 50 cents) to be offered in units of 
one share of common and three shares of preferred stock. 
Price—$4 per unit. Proceeds—For working capital, etc. 
Office—257 Josephine St., Denver, Colo. Underwriter— 
Intermountain Securities. Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Shangriia Uramum Corp. 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Underwriter—Western States In- 
vestment Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

Skiatron Electronics & Television Corp. 
March 16 filed 470,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price — At the market. Proceeds — To selling 
stockholders. Underwriter—None. 


Southwestern Oklahoma Qii Co., Inc. 

Feb. 27 (letter of notification) 15,001 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For ex- 
penses incident to development of oil and gas properties. 
Office—801 Washington Bldg., Washington, D. C. Under- 
writer—None. 

Southwestern Resources, Inc., Santa Fe, N. M. 

June 8 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). per share. Proceeds—To exercise op- 
tions, purchase additional properties and for general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—Southwestern Secu- 
rities Co., Dallas, Texas. 
® Sperry Rand Corp. 
June 14 filed 2,570,846 shares of common stock (par 
50 cents) being offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record July 9, 1956, en the basis of 
one new share for each 10 shares held; rights to expire 
on July 25, 1956. Price — $20.50 per share. Proceeds — 
To reduce bank loans and for capital expenditures. Un- 
derwriters—Lehman Brothers and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, both of New York. 


%* Statesman Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

July 3 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $2.50) 
to be offered to agents and employees of Automobile 
Underwriters, Inc., “Attorneys-in-Fact for the Subscrib- 
ers at the State Automobile Insurance Association.” 
Price—Proposed maximum is*$7.50 per share. Proceeds 
—To obtain a certificate of authority from the Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of Indiana to begin business. 
Underwriter. 3 


—None. 

* Sterling Precision Corp., New York 
July 9 filed 379,974 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
promeree stock, series C, to be offered for subscription 

y holders of outstanding common stock and series A 
and series B preferred stock in the ratio of one share 
of new preferred stock for each four shares of series A 
or series B preferred stock and one share of new pre- 
ferred for each 10 shares of common stock held. Price— 
At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To repay a $1,400,000 
note held by Equity General Corp., a subsidiary of 
Equity Corp.; to liquidate existing bank loans and for 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter—None, but 
Equity General Corp. has agreed to purchase at par, 
plus accrued dividends, up to 290,000 shares of the new 
preferred stock not subscribed for by stockholders. Lat- 
ter already owns 137,640 shares (3.23%) of Sterling com- 
mon stock, plus $1,800,000 of its convertible debentures. 


Stevens (J. P.) & Co., Inc., New York (7/19) 
June 28 filed $30,000,000 of debentures due July 1, 1981. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
duce short-term loans, to retire $950,000 of 434% first 
mortgage bonds and $368,679 of 6% preferred stock of 
a Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co., New 

ork. 


Strategic Metals, Inc., Tungstonia, Nevada 
Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
expenses incident to mining operations. Underwriter— 
R. Reynolds & Co.. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Suburban Land Developers, inc., Spokane, Wash. 
Feb. 2 (letter of notification) 920 shares of 6% cumula- 
tive non-voting preferred stock ($100 per share) and 
2,160 shares of common stock (par $10). Price—Of pre- 
ferred, $100 per share; and of common, $15 per share. 
Proceeds—For improvements and working capital. Of- 
fice—-909 West Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. Under- 
writer—W. T. Anderson & Co., Inc., Spokane, Wash. 
oe arloaf Mountain Corp. 

July (letter of notification) 8,000 shares of common 
ywetine eee A per ($10 =. share). Proceeds—For 

elopment of a ski area. ress—Kingfiel ine. 
Underwriter—None. ied iam 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 18 filed 229,300 shares of common stock. Price—At 


the market. Proceeds—To selling stockh 4 - 
nerhat. 1 ng olders. Under 


® Supercrete, Ltd., St. Boniface, Manitoba, Canada 
June 28 filed 245,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—Expected at about $5.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—Approximately $675,000 for acquisition of stock of 
Thomas Jackson & Sons, Ltd. and repayment of advances 
to Supercrete by John Jackson; approximately $200,000 
for expansion of production facilities; $90,000 for pay- 
ment of term bank loans; and approximately for working 
capital. Business — Manufacturer of concrete building 
blocks, concrete pipe, pre-cast and prestressed concrete 
building products, and other items. Underwriter—Straus, 
Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, III. 
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® Superior Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif. (7/18) 

June 28 filed $60,000,000 of debentures due July 1, 1981. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—$14,- 
260,000 to purchase and retire the 2%,4% debentures now 
outstanding, and $40,000,000 will be used to prepay out- 
standing bank loans; also for construction of new build- 
ing. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. 


Sweet Corp. (Utah) 
May 7 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price— At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
mining expenses. Office—Continental Bank Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Coltharp Investment 
Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


%* Synco Resins, Inc. 

June 29 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share- Preceeds— 
For research and improvements and working capital. 
Office—Henry St., Bethel, Conn. Underwriter—None. 


Target Uranium Corp., Spokane, Wasn. 
March 1 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office — 422 Paulsen 
Bldg., Spokane, Wash. Underwriters—Percy Dale Lan- 
eee and Kenneth Miller Howser, both of Spokane, 
ash, 
* Texas Calgary Co., Abilene, Texas 
June 29 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For drilling for oil and gas expenses. Underwriter— 
Thomson Kernaghan & Co., Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. 


Tipton County Utilities Co., Inc. 
June 21 (letter of notification) $115,500 of 5%% first 
mortgage bonds dated Jan. 1, 1956 and due 1958-1980, 
inclusive. Price—100% and accrued interest. Proceeds 
—For construction program. Office—Dyersburg, Tenn. 
Underwriter—The First of Arizona Co:., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Togor Publications, inc., New York 
March 16 (letter of notification) 299,700 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital and general corporate purposes. 
Office—381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y:. Underwriter 
—Federal Investment Co., Washington, D. C. 


@® U-Kan Minerals, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 

June 19 (letter of notitication) 599,600 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Pre- 
ceeds—For mining expenses, Office—204 Central Bidg., 
Topeka, Kan. Underwriter—E. R. Bell Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. Offering—Expected this week® ° - 


Union Chemical & Materials Corp. . 
May 25 filed 200;000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—To. be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Office—Chicago, Jll. Underwriters 
—Alien & Co., Bache & Co. and Reynolds & Co., Inc., 
all of New York. Offering—-Temporarily postponed. 


Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. (7/17) 
June 18 filed $40,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
July 1, 1986. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stu- 
art & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns & 
Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc. and Union Securities 
Corp. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & 
Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly). Bids—To be received 
up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on July 17 at Room 1900, 60 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. 

Union of Texas Oil Co., Houston, Texas 
Jan. 19 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds— 
For expenses incident to oil production. Office — San 
Jacinto Building, Houston, Tex. Underwriter—Mickle & 
Co., Houston, Texas. 

Universal Fuel & Chemical Corp. 
May 17 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For min- 
ing expenses. Office—825 Broadway, Farrell, Pa. Under- 
writer—Langley-Howard, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Universal Investors, Inc., Shreveport, La. 
June 27 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price — $5 per share. Proceeds — To organize a new 


wholly-owned legal reserve life insurance company un- * 


der Louisiana laws. 
Inc., Shreveport, La. 


Utco Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 30 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, which are covered by an option held by the 
underwriter. Price—10 cents per share. s—For 
mining expenses. Office—310 First National Bank Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Amos C. Sudler & Co. 
same city. 

Vance Industries, Inc., Evanston, Ul. 
Jan. 24 (letter of notification) 7,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$7 per share. 
To selling stockholders. Office — 2108 Jackson Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Underwriter—Arthur M. Krensky & Co., 
Inc., Chicago, II. 

Washington Natural Gas Co. 
June 18 (letter of notification) 187,500 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For working capital. Office —217 Washington 
Ave., Clarksburg, W. Va. Underwriters—Barrett Her- 
rick & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. and Ross, Borton & 
Simon, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Western Securities Corp. of New Mexico 
Feb. 13 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—tTo start 
a dealer or brokerage business. Office—921 Sims Bldg., 
Albuquerque, N. M. Underwriter—None. 
® Wheiand Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
May 23 filed $2,000,000 of convertible subordinated de- 


Underwriter—Frank Keith & Co., 


bentures due June 1, 1976, and 136,000 shares of common * 


stock (par $5). Of the latter, 75,000 are to be offered for 
the company’s account and 61,000 shares for a sellin 
stockholder. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—Together with proceeds from private sale of 
$1,500,000 434% first mortgage bonds and $900,000 of 
3-year unsecured 44% notes to a group of banks, will 
be used to retire outstanding series A and series B 5% 
first mortgage bonds, and for expansion program. Under- 
writers—Hemphill, Noyes & Co., New York; Courts & 
Coe.; Atlanta, Ga.; and Equitable Securities Corp., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Offering — Temporarily postponed. Net 
expected until sometime in September or October. 


White Sage Uranium 
Feb. 13 (letter of notification) 15,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Preceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—547 East 21st South St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Empire Securities 
Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


‘Williamson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Feb. 20 (letter of notification) 20,666 shares of class B 
common stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by 
class B common stockholders on a 1-for-7 basis. Price— 
$6.84 per share. Preceeds—For working capital. Office 
3500 Maison Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. Underwriter— 


Wilmington Country Club, Inc., Wilming‘on, Del. 
April 2 filed $1,500,000 of non-interest bearing deben- 
tures, due 1991, to be offered to the membei's of the 
Club. Price—At par ($1,000 per debentures). Proceeds 
+-For construction of a golf house and other improve- 
ments. Underwriter—None. é 


Wisconsin Wood Products, Inc. 
June 25 filed 74,016 shares of common stock {par $5) 
tobe offered initially for sale to the present stock- | 
holders. It is not expected that more than 42,5(0 shares | 
will be sold immediately. Price—$10 per share. Pre- 


f For lease of plant and purchase of ea 1ipment. 
ice—Phillips, Wis. Underwriter—None. ‘ 


’Mfoods Oil & Gas Co., New. Orleans, La. 
12. 29 filed 400,000 shares of common Stock (par $1). 
per share.. Proceeds—To retire outstanding 
gations. Underwriters—Woolfolk & Shober and How- 
ard, il, Labouisse, Fredrichs & Cc., both of New 
Orleans, La. Offering—Tentatively deferred. Statement 
effective Feb. 28. 


®.-Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
dune 14 filed 271,167 shares of capital stock (par $10) 
g offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
vy 6 on the basis of One new share for each seven 
es held; rights to expire on July 23. Price—$24.50 
r;Share. Preceeds—For expansion program. Under- 


pe 
writer—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Ka 


' June 5 filed 22,977 shares of common stock(no par)being 


offéred in exchange for common stock of Emsco Man- 
ufacturing Co. on the basis of one share of Youngstown 
for each three shares of Emsco; offer will expire on 
Aug. 8. Youngstown presently owns 388,853 shares, 
representing 24.94% otf the 457,786 outstanding shares of 


Eméco common stock. Statement effective June 25. 


«* 
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‘Air-Vue Products Corp., Miami, Fla. 


£ ' 20 it was reported early registration is expected 


»f 160,000 shares of common stock. Price—Around $4.25 


_perishare. Proceeds — For expansion program. Under- 
‘weiter—Arthur M. Krensky & Co., Inc., Chicago; ILL 


‘ * American Louisiana Pipe Line Co. 


July -2 it was announced company plans issue and sale 


* of $15,000,000 of cumulative preferred stock. Underwriter 


May be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 


~b srs: White; Weld & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Of- 
fering—Expected in fourth quarter of 1956. 


"American Petrofina, Inc. 
June 14 it was announced that following propose 


merger with Panhandle Oil Corp., American Petrofina, 


Ltd. ‘will offer to stockholders of Panhandle and Petro- 
fina of Belgium and to Canadian Petrofina the oppor- 


‘tunity to subscribe to additional “A” stock of American 
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Petrofina. Price—$11 per share... Underwriters—White, 
> cere & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; and Hemphill, Noyes & 
* Appalachian Electric Power Co. 

May 41 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell in December $24,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. 
Underwriter—To be determined by: competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Union Secu- 
rities Corp. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 


Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co. 

April 30 it was reported company plans to issue 25,000 
shares cumulative preferred stock (par $100). Proceeds 
—To reduce bank loans. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: W. C. Lang- 
ley & Co.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co. Inc. Bids—Expected to be received sometime 
in July. 

' Braniff Airways, Inc. 

April 11 company authorized an offering to stockholders 
of 1,105,545 additional shares of common stock (par 
$2.50) on the basis of three new shares for each five 
shares held (with an oversubscription privilege). On 
May 24, \ue Cunmany announced the number of shares 
to be otfered is expecied to be reduced and the offering 
' date extended. Proceeds—-For general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriter—F. Eberstadt & Co., New York. 


California Eastern Aviation, Inc. 
June 25 it was reported that early registration is ex- 
pected of $2,900,000 6% convertible debentures due 1968. 
Underwriter—Cruttenden & Co., Chicago, Ill. Offering— 
Expected late in July. 


_ California Electric Power Co. 

May 14 it was announced company plans an offering 
of first mortgage bonds late in 1956, if market and 
other conditions are then favorable. Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Shields & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and Salomon Bros. 
Fe Hutzler (jointly); Lehman Brothers; White, Weld & 


Carolina Power & Light Co. (9/11) 

March 22 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1986. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc. (jointly); W. C. Langley 
& Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Equitabie 
Securities. Corp.; Blyth-& Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly). 
_ Bids—Scheduled for Sept. 11. 


®@ Central Illinois Light Co. (8/16) 

July 5 it was announced company has applied to the 

Illinois. Commerce Commission for authority to issue 

and selJ 80,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par 

$100). Preceeds—To repay bank loans and for new .con- 

sPuction. Underwriter—May be Union Securities Corp., 
ew York. 


. Central iMlinois Public Service Co. ge 
May 16, M. S. Luthringer, President; said the new money 
required to finance the company’s 1956 construction 
Program is estimated at about $5,000,000 and will be 
obtained from the sale of securities in the second half 
of this year. The class of security to be sold and. the 
exact timing of the transaction have not been deter- 
mined, It is also possible, if favorable money conditions 
prevail at the time, that some portion of the 1957 re- 
guire:,ents for new money may be obtained in the 
second half of this year. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: (1) For bonds 
--Halsey. Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. 


C. Allyn & Co: Inc. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 


Blyth & Co., Inc., Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Blair & Co. 
Incorporated; Equitable Securities Corp. (2) For pre- 
ferred stock—Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. 
(Giointiy); Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Union Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
(3) For common stock—Blyth & Co., Inc., Merrill Lynch, 

ierce, Fenner & Beane and Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. (joint- 
ly). Common stock will probably be offered first for 
subscription by stockholders. 


*% Ceniral Wisconsin Motor Transport Co. 

July 9 it was reported early registration is expected 
of 34.600 shares of 6% convertible preferred stock (par 
$10) and 66,500 shares of common stock (the latter to 
be sold by certain stockholders). Proceeds—From sale 
oc preferred to provide funds for expansion. Office— 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. Underwriter — Loewi & Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Coastal Transmission Corp., Houston, Texas 
Feb. 29 it was announced an application has been filed 
with the FPC for construction of a 565.7 mile pipeline 
system to cost $68,251,000. Underwriters—May be Leh- 
man Brothers and Allen & Co., both of New York. 

Columbia Gas System, Inc. (10/2) 

Feb. 15 it was announced company may issue and sel) 
$30.000.000 of debentures. Underwriter — To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—Expect- 
ed to be received on Oct. 2. 

Commercial Credit Corp. 

March 12 it was reported company plans early registra- 
tion of about $25,000,000 of junior subordinated deben- 


tures. Underwriter — Kidder, Peabody & Co. and The 


First Boston Corp., both of New York. 
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-Commercial National.Bank, Shreveport, La. 
June 26 steckholders-approved a plan to issue and sell 
to stockholders 31,000. additional shares of capital stock 
(par $25) on the basis of one new share for each 4.8064 
shares held as of record June 26, 1956. Price—$52 per 
share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. 


Consolidated Natural Gas Co. (8/28) 

June 12 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $30,000,000 of debentures due 1981. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders:. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co. and The First Boston Corp (jointly); White, Weld 
& Co. and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis (jointly) 
Bids—Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on 
Aug. 28. Registration—Now planned for July 16. 


Consumers Power Co. (8/14) 

June 19 company filed an application with the Michigan 
P. U. Commission for authority to issue and sell $40,000,- 
000 of first mortgage bonds to mature not earlier than 
June 1, 1986. Proceeds—For reduction of bank loans and 
for new construction. Underwriter — To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and The First 
Boston Corp. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; White, 
Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly). Bids—Scheduled 
to be opened at 11: 30 a.m. (EDT) on Aug. 14. Registra- 
tion—Expected on July 20. 


Crane Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. F. Elliott, President, on March 18 stated in part: “To 
meet the cost of present proposed capital expenditures, 
it appears that some additional financing may be neces- 
sary.” Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co. and Clark, 
Dodge & Co. 


_ Detroit Edison Co. 

Feb. 20, Walker L. Cisler, President stated that “tenta- 
tive plans are that about $60,000,000 will be obtained 
from investors in 1956. Internal funds and bank bor- 
rowings will probably provide for the remainder of the 
$95,000,000 necessary this year to carry forward the com- 
pany’s program of expansion of facilities.” Financing 
may be in form of 15-year debentures to common stock- 
holders. Underwriters—None. Offering—Tentatively ex- 
pected in October. 


Dolly Madison international Foods Ltd. 
Nov. 15 it was announced that Foremost Dairies, Inc. 
intends at a future date to give its stockholders the right 
to purchase its Do Madison stock. Underwriter— 
Allen & Co., New York. 


Du Mont Broadcasting Corp. 
Aug. 10 it was announced that corporation, following is- 
suance on Dec. 2 to stockholders of Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories, Inc. of 944,422 shares of common stock as 
a dividend, contemplates that additional shares will be 
offered to its stockholders. This offering. will be un- 
derwritten. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Van Alstyne, Noe) 
& Co. handled Du Mont Laboratories class A stock fi- 
nancing some years ago. Stockholders of Laboratories 
on Oct. 10 approved formation of Broadcasting firm. 


Eastern Shopping Centers, Inc. 
May 7 it was announced this company has been formed 
to locate and develop shopping centers east of the 
Mississippi, the funds to come from an offering of stock, 
one-third to Grand Union Co. and the balance to be 
offered to Grand Union stockholders. Office—East Pat- 
terson, N. J.. Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co. and 
W. E. Hutton handled new financing by Grand Union 
Co. in 1954. 

Eternalite, Inc., New Orleans, La. 
May 28 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
about 200,000 shares of class A stock. Price — Around 
$4.50 per share. Underwriter — Vickers Brothers, New 
York. 


Fairchild Camera & instrument Corp. 
June 11, John H. Clough, President, announced that 
working. capital financing will be required in the near 
future. Underwriter—Glore, Forgan & Co., New York. 


Fort Neck National Bank (L. 1., N. Y.) 

June 28 it was announced Bank plans to offer to its 
stockholders 79,560 additional shares of new capiial stock 
(par $5) on the basis of one share for each 2% shares 
to be owned following 212-for-1 split of the present out- 
standing $12.50 par stock. Proceeds—-To provide addi- 
tional banking facilities in Nassau and Suffolk Counties 
in Long Island, N. Y. 


General Acceptance Corp. 
April 2 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $15,000,000 of debentures due in 1966, $10,000,000 
of capital debentures due in 1971 and about $3,500,000 
of common stock. Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis and Union Securities Corp. Registration 
—Expected late in May. 


General Contract Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
April 18 it was announced that company plans $5,000,000 
additional financing in near future. Proceeds—To go to 
Securities Investment Co., a subsidiary. Underwriter— 
G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


General Public Utilities Corp. 

April 2, A. F. Tegen, President, said that the company 
plans this year to issue and sell $28,500,000 of new bonds 
and $14,000,000 of new preferred stock. It is also pos- 
sible that a new issue of common stock will be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders before April, 
1957. Preceeds—To repay bank loans, etc., and for con- 
struction program. 

*% General Telephone Co. of California (9/12) 

July 10 company announced plans to issue and sell about 
$20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series F. Proceeds—- 
To discharge bank loans and for construction program. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable 
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Securities Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler (jointly); Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); White, 
Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). Bids 
—Tentatively expected to be received on Sept. 12. 


* High Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community, Luxembourg 
July 9 this Authority announced that.an American bank- 
ing group consisting of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., The First 
Boston Corp. and Lazard Freres & Co. has been ap- 
pointed to study the possibility of a loan to be issued 
on the American market. The time, amount and terms 
will depend on market eonditions. Proceeds — To be 
loaned to firms in the Community for expansion of coal 
mines, coking plants, power plants and iron ore mines. 


* Hollander (A.) & Son, inc. (N. J.) 

July 2 it was announced that stockholders of A. Hol- 
lander & Son, Inc. (Del.) will be afforded an opportu- 
nity to subscribe, pro rata, for shares in the New Jersey 
company, which has just been organized to acquire a 
substantial part of the operating assets of the Delaware 
company. Underwriter—May be Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, New York. 


Houston Texas Gas & Oil Corp., Houston, Texas 
Feb. 29 it was announced an application has been filed 
with the FPC for permission to construct a 961 mile 
papecaluc SYSLEM LO Cust $1U5,836,000. Underwriters—May 
be Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif.; and Scharff 
& Jones, Inc., New Orleans, La, 


Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
June 25 it was reported company may in the Fall do 
some public financing. Proceeds—For expansion. Un- 
derwriter—Lee Higginson Corp., New York. 


IMinois Bell Telephone Co. (8/31) 

June 29 it was announced the company plans to offer to 
its stockholders 580,531 additional shares of capital stock 
at rate of one new share for each eight shares held | 
of Aug. 31; rights to expire on Sept. 28. About 99.3% 
the presently outstanding stock is owned by American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Price — At par ($100 per 
share). Proceeds—To repay advances from parent. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


Kaiser Steei Corp. 
May 21 it was announced that the company is arranging 
to borrow $100,000,000 from institutional investors to 
finance its new major expansion program to involve ap- 


proximately $113,000,000. Underwriter—The First Bos- 
ton Corp., New York. 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
April 24 stockhelders approved a proposal increasing 
bonded indebtedness of the company by $20,000,000. Un- 
derwriter — To be determined. by mp y 
Breede piers disth'& Gon ine’ Golntie’s Ranitable 
oston Corp. a o., Inc. y); Equi 
Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. 
(jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. &. 
and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman 
and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly). 
has not yet been determined (proba not 
half of 1957). 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 
ov. 22 it was announced that the Legon yas plans fur- 
financing, the nature and extent of which has not 
been determined, except it is not the present in 
to sell additional common stock. Proceeds—To be 
used to pay for further expansion, estimated to cost an 
additional $37,000,000. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., 
New York. 
Long Isiand Lighting Co. 
April £ it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell next Fall $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriter —-To be determined by com tive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & . Ine.s 
W. C. Langley & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First 
Boston Corp. (jointly); Blair & Co., Incorporated and 
Baxter, Williams & Co. (jointly); Smith, Barney & Co, 


* Marsh Steel Co. 

July 3 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell some additional common stock. Proeceeds—For ex- 
pansion program. Underwriter—The First Trust Co. of 
Lincoln, Neb. Stock Increase—Stockholders will vote 
on increasing authorized common stock from 100,000 to 
200,000 shares. 


Meadowbrook National Bank, West Hempstead, 
New York 
June 25 it was announced that the stockholders on July 
12 will vote on approving a proposal to offer to stock- 
holders 104,500 additional shares of capital stock (par 
$5) on a 1-for-13 basis. Proceeds —- For expansion. Un- 
derwriter—Lee Higginson Corp., New York. 


Metropolitan Edison Co. (11/13) : 
July 2 it was reported that company is considering the 
sale of $10,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1986. Under- 
writer—To be détermined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & 
Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Drexel 
& Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. Bids—Expected 
on Nov. 13. 

Metropolitan Edison Co. 
April 16 it was reported company may issue in July 
or August, depending upon market conditions, about 
$5,000,000 of preferred stock (in addition to about $5,000,- 
000 of bonds). Underwriter — For preferred stock also 
to be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Smith, Barney & Co. and Goldman, Sachs & Co, 
(jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Kidder 
Peabody & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp. 


Continued on page 44 
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. Michigan Bell Telephone, Cow «+ ’ 
April 19 company applied to the Michigan P. S. Com- 
mission for permission to issue and sell $30,000,000 of 
40-year debentures later this year. Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 


Minneapolis Gas Co. 
April 16 stockholders approved an increase in the 
authorized common stock (par $1) from 1,700,000 shares 
to 2,500,000 shares. Previous offer to stockholders was 
underwritten by Kalman & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


% Missouri-Karsas-Texas RR. (7/25) 

Bids will be received by the company up to noon (CDT) 
on July 25, for the purchase from it of $3,645,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates to be dated Sept. 1, 1956 and to 
mature in 15 equal annual instalments. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


National Steel Corp. 
March 12 the company announced that it is estimated 
that total construction expenditures planned to start in 
the current year and to be completed in mid-1959 will 
amount to a minimum of $200,000,000. Underwriters— 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; and 
The First Boston Corp. 


‘Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. of America 

Feb. 20 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 

late this Spring $35,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 

1976. Underwri 

ding, the following may bid: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 

White, Weld &-Co.; Lehman Brothers and Union Secu- 

rities Corp. (jointly). . woe 

‘ New England Electric System ST SAM bP od 

Jan. 3 it was announced company plans to merge ite 

subsidiaries; Essex County Electric Co., Lowell Electric 

Light Corp., Lawrence Elettric Co., Haverhill Electric 

Co. and Amesbury Electric Light Co., into one company 
- during 1956. This would be- followed by a $20,000,000 

first mortgage bond issue by the resultant company, the 

name of which has not as ermined. Under 

writer — May be 

Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Inc.; : 

& Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Union. Securities Corp. 

and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; 
The First Boston Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Mer-. 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly), 


id Power Co. 
announced 
310,000 of first 
of 1956. Unde: by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Union 
Securities Corp. and Wood, Struthers &' Co. (jointly); 
iLehmar Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; Equitable Se- 
curities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co, (jointly). 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. (8/29) 
June 20 directors authorized an offering to stockholders 
of 613,010 additional shares of capital stock (par $100) 
at the rate of one new share for each five shares held 
as of Aug. 29. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
owns 69.21% of outstanding stock. Proceeds—To repay 
temporary borrowings. Underwriter—None. 


North American Aviation, Inc. 
June 8, it was announced company plans to offer to its 
stockholders rights to subscribe for additional capital 
stock (following proposed 2-for-1 split up to be voted 
— Aug. 3). Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New 

ork. 

Northern Natural Gas Co. 
March 12 it was reported company plans to finance its 
1956 construction program (costing about $40,000,000) 
through issuance of debt securities and treasury funds. 
Underwriter—Probably Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Northern States Power Co., Minn. (9/12) 

Juiy 2 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1986. Proceeds 
-—For construction program. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston 
Corp. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly): 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Union’ Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Smith, Barney & Co.; Lehman Brothers and 
Riter & Co. (jointly); and Glore, Forgan & Co. Bids— 
Expected to be received on Sept. 12. 


Offshore Gathering Corp., Houston, Te 
Nov. 18 David C. Bintliff, President, announced com- 


has filed an application with the Federal Power 
i the. er 
‘ Commission for a certificate of necessity to build a 
submarine gas pipeline off-shore the coast of 
na from the Sabine River to the Gulf Coast of 
te of Mississippi. It is estimated that this gather- 
system will cost approximately $150,000,000: Type 
of financing has not yet been determined, but tentative 
owe about 90,0000 eet probably on 
: of se 
convertible into preferred . 

eommon stock). U: 

New York. 
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ey 


Under- 
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Securities Corp. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Stone & Webster Secu- 


.. rities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received up 


to 1l-a.m. (EDT) on Oct. 17. 


Ohio Power Co. (10/17) 

July 2 it was reported company proposes to issue and 
sell 60,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100). Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Union Securities 
Corp. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers. Bids—Tentatively expected 
to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Oct. 17. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 
May 17 stockholders voted to increase the authorized 
preferred stock from 240,000 shares to 500,000 shares and 
the authorized common stock from 3,681,000 shares to 
5,000,000 shares. Company has no immediate plan to do 
any equity financing. Underwriters—(1) for any com- 
mon stock (probably first to stockholders) — Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. (2) For preferred stock, 
to be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
bers: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Lehman 
Brothers and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Smith, Barney 
& Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 


Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. 

March 20 C. R. Williams, President, announced that 
about 280,000 shares of common stock (par $1) are to be 
sold in connection with subscription contracts which 
were entered into at the time of the original financing 
in April of 1955. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—To- 
gether with funds from private sale of. $35,000,000 addi- 
tional first mortgage bonds, and $10,000,000 of 56% 
interim notes and borrowings from banks, will be used 
to construction program. Underwriters—White, Weld & 
Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The Dominion Securities 
Corp.; and Union Securities Corp. Registration — Ex- 
pected soon. ; 

@ Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. (8/21) 

July 6 the California P. U. Commission authorized the 
company to issue and sell $78,000,000 of 32-year deben- 
tures due Aug, 15, 1988. Proeeeds — To reduce tem- 
porary berrowings and for capital expenditures. Under- 
writer—Teo be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley 
& Co. Bids—Tentatively scheduled to be received up to 
8:30 a.m. (PDT) on Aug. 21. Registration — Expected 
July 27. 

® Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

uly. 6 was authorized by the California P. U. 
Commission to offer 1,562,267 additional common shares 
to common and. preferred’ stockholders’ on a_ 1-for- 
6 basis. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. owns an 
aggregate of 89.6% of the preferred and common stock. 
Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds —- To repay 
temporary borrowings and for new construction. Under- 
writer—None. 

Pan Cuba Oil & Metals Corp. (Del.) 

April 9, Walter E. Seibert, President, announced that 
company will soon file a registration statement with the 
SEC preparatory to an equity offering planned to take 
place later this year. Business—To explore, drill and 
operate oil, gas and mineral properties in the United 
States, Cuba and Canada. Office—120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Pittsburgh Rys. Co. 

May 4 it was announced that Standard Gas & Electric 
Co. will offer to its stockholders rights to subscribe for 
540,651.75 shares of Pittsburgh Rys. Co. Price—About $6 
per share. 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 

April 16, Lyle McDonald, Chairman, estimated that re- 
quirements for new capital this year will be approxi- 
mately $80,000,000 to $85,000,000. The types and amounts 
of the new securities to be issued and the time of sale 
have not been determined. Proceeds—To help finance 
construction program. Underwriters—For any debenture 
bonds — may be determined by competitive bidding; 
probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Lehman 
Brothers (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co. and Drexel & 
Co. (jointly). 

Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority (7/12) 
July 2 it was announced that Authority is planning to 
offer $22,000,000 of electric revenue bonds due July 1, 
1958-1993, inclusive. Proceeds—For improvements. Un- 
derwriters—The First Boston Corp., Ira Haupt & Co. 
and B. J. Van Ingen & Co. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 

Feb. 15 the company announced that it estimates that its 
conse po rogram for the years 1956-1959 will 

to $8750, , including $20,000,000 budgeted for 
1956: This large expansion, the company says, can be 
financed wholly by debt and from internal sources. Un- 
derwriter—If determined by competitive bidding, may 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co. inc.; The First Boston Corp. 


% Racine Hydraulics & Machinery, Inc. 
July 9 it was reported that .company plans to issue an 
sell some additional common stock. Underwriter—Loewi 
& Co., Milwaukee; Wis. 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 

May 16 stockholders’:approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized preferred stock by 100,000 shares (par 
$100), of which it: is planned to issue 50,000: shares later~ 
in: 1956. Underwriter— The First Boston Corp., New 


York. 

: Telephone Corp. 
May 28 it was reported 
York P. S. Commission for ai 


to-issue and- sell- 


-Underwriter—The First’‘Boston Corp:, Néw. 


~~ wrra-F Qed Products, tnc., 


ompany.-has applied to the New 
uthority 


40,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock {ox $100). - 
ork. 


h ; 

South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 
March 9, S. C. McMeekin, President, announced that it 
is expected that $10,000,000 of new money will be re- 
quired in connection with the company’s 1956 construc-~ 
tion program. The company proposes to obtain a part 
of its new money requirements from the sale of $5,- 
000,000 of preferred stock and the balance from the 
private sale of $5,000,000 principal amount of bonds. 
Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. 


* Southern California Edison Co. (9/5) 

July 5 it was announced company plans to sell not ex- 
ceeding $40,060,000 of first and retunding mortgage bonds. 
Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
bers: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. 
and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Bids—Tentatively expected to be re- 
ceived on Sept. 5. 


Southern Counties Gas Co. of California 
Jan. 30 it was reported company may in the Fall offer 
$15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Merriil Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. 


Southern Electric Generating Co. : 
May 18, it was announced that this company, 50% owned ~ 
by Alabama Power Co. and 50% by Georgia Power Co., - 
subsidiaries of Southern Co., plans to issue debt securi-. - 
ties. Proceeds—Together with other funds, to construct 
and operate a $150,000,000 steam electric generating plant. 
on the Coosa River in Alabama. .Underwriter—May be- 
determined by competitive bidding. . Probable ‘bidders: 
Eaquitek Sota “Gunn: ad 4 tpremeis Se Se Cebitiny! _ 
Equitable rities . and Drexel: & Co. ntly)>: - 
Lehman Brothers; Harriman Ripley & ‘Co: Ines and Gola: ee 
man, Sachs & Co. (jointly); Biyth &.Co:, Inc: and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley &: Co. «= -:— 


Southern Nevada Power Co. ae 
June 27 it was announced company plans to’sell.in the, 
Fall of 1956 an estimated $4,000,000 of first mortgage — 
bonds, series C, due 1986. Proceeds—For construction, 
Offering—May be placed privately. 


Southern Union Gas Co. foe 
April 19 it was announced company: is considering is- 
suance and sale to stockholders iater. this year of-some 
additional common stock’on a pro-rata basis (with an 


oversubscription _privilege).. Underwriter—None- . 


Spencer Telefilm Corp., Beaumont, . Texas , 
Jan. 16 it was announced company plans to offer pub- 
licly to Texas residents 75,000 shares: of al stock.’ 
Price—$1.50 per share: Business—To produce, séll “and 
distribute syndicated films for television: Underwriter— 
Porter-Stacy Co., Houston, Tex. 


® Tampa Electric Co. (8/29) 

July 9 it was reported compary plans to issue and sell 
$10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1986. Proceeds— 
For construction program. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined at competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; 
Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. Bids— 
Expected to be received up to 11'a.m. (EDT) on Aug. 29. 
Registration—Planned for Aug. 1. . 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
May 10, Gardiner Symonds, President, announced that 
company plans to sell about $50,000,000 of mortgage 
bonds late in the third quarter or early in the fourth 
quarter of 1956. Proceeds — For exgansion program. 
Underwriters—Stone & Webster Securities Corp., White, 
Weld & Co. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


United States Rubber Co. 

June 29, H. E. Humphreys, Jr., Chairman, stated that 
issuance of convertible debentures is one of _several 
possible methods the company has been considering for 
raising $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 which may be needed 
for plant expansion and working capital. He added that, if 
convertible debentures are issued, they will be offered 
pro rata to common stockholders. Underwriter—Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., New York. 


University Life Insurance Co., Norman, Ok!a. 
June 21, Wayne Wallace, President, announced company 
plans in near future to offer to its 200 stockholders 500,- 
000 additional shares of common voting stock at rate 
of not more than 2,500 shares to each stockholder. Un- 
subscribed stock will be offered to public. Price—$2 
per share. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. (9/25) 
Feb. 6 it was announced company plans to issue and sel} 
$20,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., American Securities Corp. and Wertheim & Co, 
(jointly);-Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp.; White; Weld & Co.; Union Securities 
Corp. Bids—To be opened on Sept. 25. 
New York 
June 4 it was repor™== ng is expected in near 
future of over 70,000 shares of com a 
writer—Granbery, Marache & Co., New York, Begistra- 
tion—Expected soon. 

Washington Gas Light Co. . 
June.7 it was announced company: proposes to finance 
proposed new construction of pipeline in Virginia to- 
cost about $3,380,000 from funds generated by. operations, 
sale of common stock and temporary. bank borrowings. - 
Underwriter:— The First Boston. New, York; and: 
Johnston, Lemon & €o.,; Washington, D.C; >. oa. 
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Business Activity 


4&MERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 





Indicated steel operations (percent of capacity) awe JULY 15 
Equivalent to— 
Steel ingots and castings (net tons) July 15 





4MERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 
Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 
42 gallons each) June 29 
Crude runs to stills—daily average (bblis.)_._.___._________ June 29 











Gasoiine output (bbis.)_.__---------_ June 29 
Kerosene output (bblis.) aetllnis ilies June 29 
Distillate fuel oi] output (bbls.)____ June 29 
Residual. fuel oil output (bbis.)-_ --__June 29 





Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in “pipe lines— 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.} at__.._--__.___ June 29 











Kerosene ( bbls.) .at_._.__------~-- June 29 
Distillate fuel oil ( bbls.) at__------__ rar __June 29 
Residual fuel oil- ( bbls.) at June 29 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded: (number of cars) __June 30 





Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)—June 30 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD: 


























Total U. S. construction July 5 
Private construction _....___ -July 5 
Public construction ______ Be July 5 

State and municipa]____________-_-_ _July 5 
Federal __- esis July 5 
COAL OUTPUT (U.S. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons) June 30 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) June 30 





DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE == 100 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 


June 30 










































































































































































































































































Electric eutput (in 000 kwh.) July 7 

FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & 

* BRADSTREET, ENC.____ July 5 

IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 

- Pinished steel (per Ib.)__ July 2 
Pig iron (per gross ton) a July 2 
Scrap steel (per gross ton) July 2 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic copper— 
Domestic refinery at. July 3 
Export refinery at—~~~ July 3 
Straits tin (New York) at July 3 
Lead (New York) at July 3 
Lead (St. Louis) at__. on - July 3 
Zinc (East St. Louis) at July 3 

MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 

U. S. Government Bonds__ July 10 

Average corporate __ «- July 10 

x: Aaa 7 July 10 

= Aa : July 10 

-_ Sn delet ea -- --. :. July 10 

-- July 10 

Re fread Gro July 10 

~ Public Utilities Group July 10 

. . Industrials Group July 10 
2 MOODY'S. BOND- YIELD BDAILX. AVERAGES; — 7 2 all 

U. S. Government. Bonds_____-~ “ July 10 

Average corporate __July 10 

Aaa July 10 

PSG PRE LES Se ee ON RR be July 10 

A July 10 

. e ~ July 10 

Railroad Group ___- July 10 

Public Utilities. Group oo July 10 

Industrials Group —_ July 10 

MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX July 10 

NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 

Orders received (tons )_~ June 30 
Production (tons) —_ caste meat June 30 
Percentage of activity. ___...__-_-_ June 30 
Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period June 30 

OIL, PAINT AND: DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 

1949 AVERAGE = 1006 July 6 














STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y¥. STOCK 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 
































Odd-lot — by dealers (customers’. purchases )—t 
Number of shares r June 16 
Dollar value June 16 
Odd-ilot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )— 
Number of .orders—Customers’ total sales._______-----_ June 16 



























































Customers’ short sales June 16 
Customers’ other sales June 16 
Dollar value June 16 
Round-iot. sales by dealers— 
Number of shares—Total sales June 16 
Short sales Sbante June 16 
Other sales —___ June 16 











Round-lot purchases by dealers— 
Number .of shares. June 16 
” SOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE AND. ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 
Total round-lot saies— 




































































































































































































































































Shoft sales June 16 

. Other sales __ ~-June 16 

- Total sales _.. June 16 
BOUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 
BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECEALISTS: 
Transactions of. specialists in stocks in which. registered— 

Total purchases - June 16 
Short. sales June 16 
I iin a lnicpemereies quinepeneinantbanapiparcncinnt ants June 16 

bo Se ----June 16 

Other transactions initiated on the “floor— 

Total purchases June 16 
Short sales ---- ----June 16 
Other sales aoa --June 16 

Total sales June 16 

Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases’ June 16 
Short sales __-----__ .------------------------------ June 16 
Other sales --June 16 
‘Total sales __- =e June 16 
Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 

Total purchases sae June 16 
Short sales June 16 
yg Sitch ile I AAC -~June 16 

_. ‘Total sales ___- June 16 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. 8S. DEPT. OF 
LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): 
Commodity Group— 

All commodities July 3 

Farm products TESTES July 3 

Processed f July 3 

'. Meats July 3 
_ All commodities other than farm. and foods...__.__.__..July 3 











*Revised figure. 
of Jan, 1,.1956,,as against Jan.. 1, 1955 basis of 125,828,319 tons. 
: esta hly: Investment” Plan- 























{Includes 1,058,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. 





Indications of Current 


Latest 
Week 
@4:2:7 


*312,000 


7,034,350 
18,144,000 
27,482,000 

2,125,000 
12,358,000 

7,962,000 


181,601,000 
25,779,000 
93,672,000 
38,374,000 


755,292 
643,754 


$389 ,798,000 


191,410,000 
198,388,000 
145,737,000 

52,651,000 


7,070,000 
672,000 


105 


10,331,600 


208 


5.179¢ 
$57.17 
$44.83 


45.425c 
39.350c 
92.875c 
16.000c 
15.800c 
13.500c 


94.38 
104.48 
108.34 
106.39 
104.31 

99.52 
102.96 
104.83 
105.86 


2.93 ~ 


3.48 
3.26 
3.37 
3.49 
3.78 
3.57 
3.46 
3.40 


416.5 


257,108 
281,606 


97 
418,186 


108.87 


1,001,127 
$53,593,004 


794,360 
4,234 
790,126 
$40,651,871 


415,260 
8,948,610 
9,363,870 


1,316,350 

252,850 
1,065,650 
1,318,500 


280,500 

26,800 
251,960 
278,760 


490,697 

73,260 
508,375 
581,635 


2,027,547 

352,910 
1,825,985 
2,178,895 


113.9 
89.4 
102.3 
20.4 
121.4 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other- figures. for the 


is tc 


latest week or month available, Dates shown in first column are either for the 
week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Month 
Ago 
93.4 


Previous 
Week 
$12.3 


$302,000 


7,055,850 
8,087,000 
27,263,000 
1,954,000 
12,487,000 
7,696,000 


*181,104,000 
24,583,000 
87,793,000 
38,050,000 


799,461 
661,510 


$415,928,000 
154,671,000 
261,257,000 
217,352,000 
43,905,000 


*10,290,000 
595,000 


109 
11,498,000 
249 


5.179¢ 
$60.29 
$44.83 


45.350c 
39.900c 
94.625c 
16.000¢ 
15.800c 
13.500c 


94.90 
104.66 
108.52 
106-56 
104.14 

99.52 
103.13 
104.83 
105.86 


2.89 
3.48 
3.25 
3.36 
3.50 
3.78 
3.56 
3.46 
3.40 


414.7 


229,362 
281,176 

97 
443,477 


108.07 


1,053,127 
$54,626,039 


847,667 
4,906 
842,761 
$43,655,436 


446,660 


430,080 
9,754,320 
10,184,400 


1,484,550 

255,650 
1,230,420 
1,486,070 


282,700 

16,600 
323,500 
340,100 


560,565 

56,500 
565,168 
621,668 


2,327,815 

328,750 
2,119,088 
2,447,838 


2,299,000 


7,037,050 
8,072,000 
27,218,000 


8,319,000 
184,870,000 


21,879,000 
77,399,000 


~~ 35,836,000 


719,209 
636,111 


$250,213,000 


116,022,000 
134,191,000 
105,466,000 

28,725,000 


~ 8,720,000 
398,000 


109 
10,951,000 
257 


5.179¢ 
$60.29 
$45.83 


45.350c 
39.950c 
93.750c 
16.000c 
15.800c 
13.500¢ 


95.34 
104.83 
108.16 
10694 
104.48 

1060300 
103.13 
105.17 


344,224 
272,725 

91 
557,881 


108.70 


1,271,103 
$66,962,066 


1,012,969 
4,009 


1,008,960 
$52,224 287 


445,400 
11,309,940 
11,755,340 


1,584,860 

277,520 
1,297,320 
1,574,840 


302,120 

24,450 
328,390 
352,840 


650,685 

68,990 
612,253 
681,243 


2,537,665 

370,960 
2,237,963 
2,608,923 


114.2 
91.1 
102.9 
82.9 
121.4 


bo Lo 09 69 69 9 ND 
WUNK OND 
ere Wen tr mm i> 


339,564 
279,30° 


9¢ 
582,24: 


106.7€ 


1,313,207 
$67,099,157 


1,212,106 
4,257 
1,207,849 
$59,838,044 


322,610 
441,490 


520,630 
13,652,030 
14,172,660 


1,661,780 

309,140 
1,383,430 
1,692,570 


-323,360 
33,600 
339,320 
372,920 


619,195 

80,760 
628,834 
709,614 


2,604,335 

423,520 
2,351,584 
2,775,104 


110.0 
89.8 
102.9 
86.7 
115.8 


§Based on new annual capacity. of 128,363,000 tons. 


Year cipal 
Ago ALUMINUM (BUREAU OF MINES): 
91.¢ Production of primary aluminum in the U. 8S. 
(in short tons)—Month of April_________ 
2,202 ,00¢ Stocks of aluminum (short tons) end of April 
FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL (AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUC- 
6,610,70¢ TION )—Month of May: 
7,499,00¢ Contracts clesed (tonnage )—estimated______ 
Poy Shipments (tonnage)—estimated ____._____ 
11,257,00 | AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, INC.—Month of 
7,754,006 June: 
Slab zinc smelter output all grades (tons of 
159,611,00¢ 4/060 - DOURGS) 2c a 
29,899,006 Shipments (tons of 2,000 pounds). _.___ 
99, 981,00( Stocks at end of period (tons)___________ 
44.799.00( Unfilled orders at end of period (tons)___£ 
CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING—BOARD 
695,841 OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
634,034 SERVE SYSTEM—REVISED SERIES—Esti- 
maved snort and intermediate term credit 
in millions as of May 31: 
TOtChl GRMRUMIG? GIOE. os 
$378,851,00¢ Instesment. credit 05500068 aa ec 
200,559, 00( pL” EERIE REEL: SONS SER a BADE Sa UNS UE 
178,292,00( Other consumer goods_____.---_ 2k 
96,737,00% Repair and modernization loans___________ 
81,555, 00¢ Pewee SON. oe a 
gg NOI 2 feo vat we bee gs 
ingle payment toans...-. 5... ‘ 
aoe eae COOIES OOOO ONS os ic hk 
, TG SED cies ce cia Lk a 
SONSUMER PRICE INDEX — 1947-49—100— 
98 Month of May: 
aa pi PRR! PRLS Ta ae ORAS Tara ayngne ONE L Yideee 
? NE sig care ting am pigdleca a wok Neate oon aks 
9,759,000 POOR Bt RO a aa ee a 
Cereals and bakery products____________ 
204 Meats, poultry and fish__.......-_.__ + 
DAY. Beenee i ocan oe eee 
Fruits and vegetables__....___________u 
4.797¢ Other. foods at home. ..2. 25S i 
$56.59 TE ne ere oe ee 
$37.17 PO ot a a Sek eek Se Sete eee 
Gas and -clestrioite. «i 
pe fuels ond OIE Gitlin. isan ticnis cis digaea id nas wey 
ERIN oo soins eo 
mpi oteetiens OPeTenee © oe 
: Fn ONE RE AA MN PORCD NEUE saree Deere em See 
95.250c Men’ ; 
15.000c eS OG C8 ih a a a 
14.800c 6. OE. ge. erepiee ae Pr 
12.500c Boe ag fe OR SO ais AE A gn BE 
Othet apparel -.... 24-6 2s os ee es Se 
Tranepettation§ 220 22. 5 ec 
95.73 | RES Ca a RS 
108.70 ONO ek Se itd oe oe Sabina 
112.19 Moedient SarO o>: oe et eek cS 
«<r a” OR ONG nn Soe i i hi enc 
108.88 Reading and recreation... 
~ 402.0744 Other goods and gervices_-___.. 4. _____ 
107.44 | COTTON SEED. AND COTTON SEED PROD- 
Ly oa UCTS—DEPT. OF COMMERCE—Month of 


May: 
Cotton Seed— 

Received at mills (tons) 

oe EF RE EE EL ei 

Stocks (tons) May 31 
Crude Oil— 

Stocks (pounds); May 31 ~2..... 2.0.64 

Wequeeed 1 NOUNES) uo 2 ng eed 

Bisa. (OURS 55. ct iaeos ce cus 34 
Refined Oil— 

Stocks (pounds) May 31 

Peeeees SOCUEeNS oS ee 

Consumption (pounds) 
Cake and Meal— 

Stocks (tons) May 31 

Produced (tons) 

Shipped (tons) 
Hulls— 

Stocks (tons) May 31 uo... 2- = 

Produced (tons) 

Bhineed (6008) «io 6nk kn ndenwdamee eee 
Linters (running bales )}— 

Stocks May -31-_-_- 

5 nae i 

ES ESB EEE ADE TORE 6 SO ia PMS Meek HIF 
Hull Cher (1,000-Ib. bales )— 

RE REN SEs Sibi ctiiwwbbbdaatidebeae 

Produced 


eee er eee eee et 


Motes, Grabbots, etc. (1,000 pounds)— 
Siecle May Bi. 5 nn seadeee dunes 
Produced 
Shipped 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES—FEDERAL RE- 
. SERVE SYSTEM—1947-49 ian aa 
Month of June: 
Adjusted for seasonal variations: -=_.-_--___. 
Without seasonal .adjustment_____-_-____--_ 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 
Index of Railway Employment at middle of 
May (1947-49==100) 


NON-FARM REAL ESTATE FORECLOSURES— 
FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION—Month of March__ 


RAILROAD EARNINGS CLASS I ROADS (AS- 
SOCIATION OF AMERICAN RRs. )—Month 
of May: 

Total operating revenues__.-._--.__..-----~ 
Total operating expenses.___._......~....+--=- 
Operating ratio ; 

Taxes 

Net railway operating income before charges__ 

Net income after charges (estimated) ____~__- 


U. S&S. GOVT. STATUTORY DEBT LIMITATION 
—As of June 30 (000’s omitted): 
Total face amount that may be outstanding 
St end: IMGs inn nn cnc necdiesanenanninwn n= om 
Outstanding— 
Total gross public debt_.._.-.--_-------- 
Guaranteed obligations not owned by the 
Treasury 


Total gross public debt and guaran- 

teed obligations — 
Deduct—other outstanding public debt obli- 
gations not subject to debt limitation._.. 


Grand total outstanding... .-----~-- 

Balance face amount of obligations, issuable 

under above apithority_...._-------------~- 

UNITED STATES GROSS DEBT DIRECT AND 
GUARANTEED—(000's omitted): 

As Of JUNO BO - ancien ence ne cnn o cnn o gna 

General fund balances-.........-..--.<--~+.--< 





¢Number of orders not reported since introduction of 


Net debt 
Computed annual rate. a ee 


nn, ERE ES Soe nee ae eames ae | fC ‘ 











Latest Year 
Month Month Ago 
144,726 145,895 126.394 
34,112 19,240 13,949 
358,271 378,937 303,343 
306,223 289,616 222,991 
“78,370 ° 81,238 84,458 
67,922 69,568 99,039 
70,025 59,577 48,603 
45,921 34,003 57,231 
$36,574 $35,962 $31,568 
28,591 28,260 24,149 
14,876 14,706 11,985 
6,244 6,183 5,555 
1,642 1.611 1,546 
5,829 5,760 5,063 
7,983 7,702 7,419 
2,981 2,876 2,589 
3,135 2,996 3,011 
1,867 1,830 1,819 
115.4 114.9 114.2 
111.0 109.6 1111 
109.5 107.9 110.0 
124.7 124.5 129.8 
95.5 94.0 102.1 
107.5 106.4 104.0 
121.5 116.7 120.2 
110.9 110.8 108.4 
120.9 120.8 119.4 
132.2 131.7 130.3 
111.8 111.8 110.9 
127.9 129.7 122.5 
102.6 102.7 103.7 
122.4 122.1 119.0 
104.8 104.8 103.3 
107.0 106.5 105.7 
97.9 98.1 97.3 
122.8 125.0 117.4 
91.1 91.1 90.3 
126.9 4 126.4 125.5 
1725. * 170.8 164.9 
_ 116.9 116.5 « 116.2 
: 131.9 131.6 “127.5 
119.6 119.5 113.9 
108.2 108.2 106.5 
121.5 121.4 119.9 
+ a ene et Soe Tres Tyve5 2 >‘ 
19,474 15,863 1,269 
257,523 387,296 284,731 
285,057 523,106 421,820 
74,437,000 123,785,000 96,409,000 
91,144,000 136,275,000, 101,987,000 
120,866,000 159,085,000 112,824,000 
384,109,000 416,113,000 527,813,000 
112,797,000 148,190,000 105,709,000 
125,619,000 116,480,000 135,366,000 
245,736 258,381 266,945 
123,115 179,398 139.630 
135,760 171,707 145,783 
125,993 138,171 53,761 
58,780 89,292 63, 
10,958 91,796 65,976 
164,626 197,793 230,640 
16,314 111,065 87,480 
- 109,481 121,889 142,527 
$84 687 391 
223 599 150 
226 657 201 
3,760 4,713 3,672 
613 856 773 
1,566 1,258 1,084 
123 *122 114 
118 121 1loe 
81.2 82.3 80.5 
2,615 2,238 2,595 
$925,355,033 $877,892,095 $852,552,169 
701,614,581 671,031,930 636,411,508 
"15.82 16.44 | 74.65 
100,511,767 92,509,249 93,253,556 
102,472,454 94,159,387 101,460,174 
85,000,000 ,000, 86,000,000 
$281,000,000 $281,000,000 $281,000,000 
272,750,913 276,729,255 274,374,222 
713,888 61,914 44,142 
$272,824,702 $276,791,169 $274,418,365 
463,485 465,393 503,516 
$272,361,216 $276,325,776 $273,914,849 
8,638,784 4,674,223 7,085,153 
$2°72,824.702 $276,791,169 $274,418,365 
6,546,183, 6,259,382 6,215,665 
$266,278,519 . $270,531,787 
2.576 % 2.546 


ed 
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“Oscar” Judges 
A panel of experts consisting of 
John H. Caldwell, Managing Edi- 
tor of “Sales Management” maga- 
zine, Arthur J. C. Underhill, part- 
ner, Arthur Wiesenberger & Co. 
and Louis H. Whitehead, partner, 
Cosgrove, Miller & Whitehead, 
will judge the Wellington Fund 
sales contest entries. Awards will 
be made at the Eighth Annual 
Mutual Fund Sales Convention in 

Chicago, Sept. 20-22, 1956. 


A ST 


Investing for Income? 


National Preferred 
Stock Series 


is a mutual fund providing a 


stocks selected for their income 
possibilities. Prospectus and 
other information may be ob- 
tained from your investment 
dealer or: 

National Securities & 
Research Corporation 
Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 


| 
[ 
: supervised investment in a di- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
versified group of preferred | 
| 
| 
J 


Prospectus from 
your investment dealer 


CFC or PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 
ATOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
MUTUAL 
FUND, INC. 


Final Quarter Invest- 
ment Income 
Year End Capital 


12¢ per share 


26¢ per share 
Payable on August 8, 1956 
to stockholders of 
record July 20, 1956 


VW 
Keystone Fu nd 


of Canada, Ltd. 


A fully managed Canadian 
Investment Company seeking 
long-term CAPITAL GROWTH 

and certain TAX BENEFITS 

under Canadian Laws 


The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send me prospectus describing 
the Keystone Fund of Canada, Ltd. 














Mutual Funds 


By ROBERT R. RICH 


Buying Stocks on Behavior 
Noting that people sometimes buy a stock because “it has 
been acting so well,” Ed Hale, our correspondent at Vance, Sanders 
& Co.; observes that this is “a pretty poor way to go about making 


investment selections.” 


As af illustration of how such a plan may work out, he shows 
figures based on the assumption that on Jan. 1, 1956 one investor 
decided that he would buy $1,000 each of the 15 stocks in the 
Dow-Jones index of 30 industrial stocks which had registered 
the best market performance in 1955, while another purchaséd 
$1,000 each’of the 15 stocks with the poorest performance last year. 

The results thus far in 1956 show that the stocks of the latter 
investor have a total value of $15,071 whereas those of the in- 
vestor who bought the issues that had “acted well” in 1955 are 
worth only $14,357. The figures do not take into account any 
items of commissions but adjustment was made for stock splits 


and stock dividends. 


Ed Hale comments that “while the results are not too startling 
and .the period of time is short, they do serve to highlight the 
superficiality of short-term market performance figures as a 


measure of investment values. 


“Our observation is that professional investors are far less 
concerned with ‘what a stock has done’ than with the basic facts 
which are indicative of intrinsic value. If intrinsic value factors 
are favorable, one can assume that a stock represents relatively 
sound value; if they are unfavorable, one can assume the reverse. 
In either case market action will follow the direction in which 


intrinsic value factors point. 


“One of the chief difficulties of investing is appraising 
these factors correctly; and because even the most careful analysis 
cannot guarantee accurate appraisal, professional investors such as 
the managers of investment companies diversify investments over 
a broad list of securities, thus enlisting the aid of the law of aver- 
ages toward the achievement of satisfactory investment results.” 





Lehman Corp. 
Sets Records 
This Year 


A net asset value of $52.40 per 
share after deduction of the 
$2.51% per share dividend de- 
clared at the fiscal year-end was 
revealed in Lehman Corporation’s 
annual report for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1956. The $2.51% 
per share dividend was singled 
out for particular mention as 
being the major contributing sum 
in the total fiscal year dividend 
of $3.79, the highest in the cor- 
poration’s 27-year history. 

Total net asset value was 
$242,435,920, which represented 
the highest net asset value ever 
contained in an annual report by 
the corporation to its stock- 
holders. 


The corresponding figures at 
the end of the previous fiscal 
year showed a total dividend of 
$2.46 per share, a net asset value 
of $224,250,663, and a per share 
value of $48.47. 


Net ordinary income for the 12 
month period amounted to $5,- 
386,764 compared with $4,608,633 
for last year. Net realized profit 
on investments amounted _ to 
$12,698,023 for the fiscal year just 
ended compared to $7,040,172 for 
the previous fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1955. 


Net unrealized appreciation 
amounted to $145,429,725 on June 
30, 1956, an increase of $17,636,- 
253 for the year. 


Common stocks constituted 
946% of net asset value at the 
end of the fiscal year with United 
States Governments and net cash 
items of $10,426,121 representing 
43%. At the same time last year, 
common stocks made up 91% of 
net asset value and United States 
Governments and net cash items 
totaled $16,784,575, representing 
7.5 per cent. 


During the fourth quarter of 
the corporation’s fiscal year, sales 
of portfolio securities, exclusive 
of United States Government 
bonds, were $7,527,085. Purchases 
for portfolio were $3,472,427. 


General American Investors 
Company, Inc., reports that as of 
June 30, 1956 net assets were 


$65,698,305, an increase of $4,215,- 
783 for the six months. 

Net assets, after deducting 
$5,993,000 preferred stock, were 
equal to- $33.16 per share of com- 
mon stock on the 1,800,220 shares 
outstanding as compared. with 
$34.77 on March 31, 1956 and 
$30.82 on Dec. 31, 1955. 


Net profit from the sale of se- 
curities for the six months was 
$1,770,077. Net income from divi- 
dends, interest and royalties for 
the period, after expenses and 
state and municipal taxes, was 
$527,884; after payment of $110,003 
for past service benefits under the 
employees’ retirement plan, ap- 
proved by the stockholders, net 
income was $417,880. 


Personal Progress 


Harry A. McDonald, former 
Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and ad- 
ministrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, has been 
elected a director of Axe Science 
& Electronics Corporation, it was 
announced by Mrs. Ruth H. Axe, 
President. 


At the same time, Mrs. Axe 
announced that Robert F. Nelson, 
President of the Modern Engrav- 
ing & Machine Company, has 
been named to replace him on the 
advisory board of the atomic age 
investment company. 


Mr. McDonald, for many years 
a prominent Detroit financier and 
community leader and former 
Chairman of the Michigan Un- 
employment Compensation Com- 
mission, left the SEC in 1952 when 
he was chosen to head the RFC 
following a Congressional investi- 
gation of the Government lending 
agency. He joined the advisory 
board of Axe Science last sum- 
mer. 


It was also reported that Axe 
Science & Electronics Corpora- 
tion should officially join the Axe 
family of open-end mutual funds 
in about three weeks. At present, 
its shares are redeemable but the 
corporation is not an open-end 
fund in that no new shares are 
sold. The change-over, as ap- 
proved by shareholders at the 
first annual meeting May 2, in- 
volves a continuous offering of 
shares and their withdrawal from 
trading on the American Stock 
Exchange. 
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Canadian Fund 
Reports Assets of 


$38 Million 


Net assets of Canadian Fund, 
Inc., a mutual fund managed by 
Calvin Bullock, totalled $38,050,- 
710, equal to $19.25 per share, on 
May 31, 1956, according to the re- 
port for the six months ended on 
that date, now being sent to stock- 
holders. This represents a rise of 
10.5%. over the net asset value 
per share of $17.40 on Nov. 30, 
1955. Over the same period the 
Toronto Stock Exchange index of 
industrial stocks rose 4.1%. 

The three principal investments 
of Canadian Fund on May 31 were 
in the metals and mining indus- 
try, the pulp and paper industry, 
and the oil and gas_ industry. 
About $8,091,359 was invested in 
eight companies mining or proces- 
sing non-ferrous metals in Canada. 
About $7,742,161 was invested in 
five companies making pulp and 
paper. About $6,824,280 was in- 
vested in 14 Canadian companies 
engaged in some phase of oil and/ 
or natural gas production and dis- 
tribution. These three investments 
represented about 60% of Cana- 
dian Fund’s assets at May 31. 


Portfolio purchases during the 
six months’ period included 7,300 
shares of Calgary & Edmonton, 
7,800 shares of Consolidated Mic 
Mac Oils, 1,692 shares of Home 
Oil “A,” 4,000 shares of Husky 
Oil & Refining, 800 shares of In- 
dustrial Acceptance Corp., 1,000 
shares of Henry Morgan & Co., 
500 shares of Page-Hersey Tubes, 
400 shares of Walker Gooderham 
& Worts, and 500 shares of Zel- 
ler’s. Eliminations included Al- 
goma Steel, Building Products, 
Dominion Stores, Loblaw Groce- 
terias “A,” MelIntyre Porcupine 
Mines, Merrill Petroleums, Sher- 
ritt Gordon Mines, Simpson’s, and 
Westeel Products. 


Selected American Shares, Inc. 
closed the first half of this year 
with new records set in total] net 
assets, outstanding shares and 
number of shareholders. 


Edward P. Rubin, President, re- 
ported total net assets at June 30, 
1956 of $58,764,720 equal to $9.77 
a share, compared with $46,128,- 
881 or $9.39 a share at the close 
of June last year. In addition to 
the gain in asset value per share 
a capital gain distribution of 61 
cents was made in January 1956. 
Outstanding shares at 6,011,801 
held by 15,132 holders, compared 
with 4,906,669 shares and 12,408 
holders a year ago. 


At mid-year common stocks rep- 
resented 89.2% of assets, govern- 
ment bonds and cash 10.5%, and 
corporate bonds 0.3%. The com- 
pany had investments in 102 com- 


panies. Largest holdings by in- 
dustry- were oi] 15.9% of assets, 
metal (non-ferrous) 8.3%, build- 
ing 74%, steel 7.1%, paper 6.8%, 
railroad 64%, aviation and ma- 
chinery 5% each. 


For the first six months, new 
investments in the fund amounted 
to $5,477,206, the highest for any 
first half year in its 24-year his- 
tory. This compared with $3,348,- 
426 in the first half of 1955. Larg- 
est changes in industry holdings 
in. the first six months wére: In- 
creases — oil 48%, machi 
2.1%, railroad 18%, building 1.2%. 
Decreases—steel 3.4%, automobile 
2.8%, finance 1.6%, gas and gas 
utility 1.3%. 


Combined assets. of the’ three 
funds—Axe-Houghton Fund A, 
Axe-Houghton Fund B and Axe- 
Houghton Stock Fund — were 
$118,208,967 on June 30 as against 
$116,888,702 on March 31 and 
$108,538,757 on Dec. 31; 1955. Axe 
Science & Electronics Corpora- 
tion; a fourth E. W. Axe & Co.- 
managed fund, reported its asset 
value was $9.78 a share on June 
30 compared with $9.79 on March 
31 and $9.54 on Dec. 31, 1955. Its 
total assets on June 30 were $15,- 
284,628, making a total of $133,- 
493,595 for all four funds. 


TV-Fund Assets 
At $128 Million 


Television-Electronics Fund, } 
sponsored and managed by Tele- 
vision Shares Management Cor- 
poration of Chicago, reports total 
net assets on June 29 amounting 
to $128,206000, compared with 
$123,300,000 on May 31 and $99,- 
000,000 at the close of the last 
fiseal year on Oct. 31, 1955. 

Net asset value per share on 
June 29 amounted to $11.96, com- 
pared with $11.54 at the end of 
May and $10.44 on Oct. 31 last. 

Gross sales of the fund’s shares 
totaled $20,900,000 for the eight 
months ended June 29, compared 
with $39,800,000 in the corres- 
ponding period a year ago. June 
sales were $1,400,000 against $4,- 
000,000 last year. 


Commonwealth Stock Fund as- 
sets have crossed the $2 million 
mark, S. Waldo Coleman, Pres- 
ident, announced. Total net as- 
sets on Friday, June 29 stood at 
$2,002,103. The fund, established 
in 1952, is under the same man- 
agement as the $115-million Com- 
monwealth Investment Company. 


Managed Funds assets for 11 
classes of mutual fund shares in- 
creased by $3.76 million—to $44.8 
million — during the six-month 
period ended May 31, according 
to the firm’s semi-annual report. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 





Conunonwoalth 


A balanced mutual fund investing in 

over 300 bonds, preferred and common 
stocks selected to provide reasonable current 
income with conservation and the possibility 
of long-term growth of principal. 


A mutual fund investing in diversified 
common stocks of well-established 


companies selected for the possibility of 
long-term growth of income and principal. 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


STOCK FUND 





Managed and Distributed by NORTH AMERICAN SECURITIES COMPANY 
Russ Building - San Francisco 4, California 
Prospectuses available from Investment Dealers or thé above 
“Investment Company Managers since 1925” « 








Wholesale Representatives: Boston *Chicago*Dallas«Los Angeles* New York* Washington, D.C. 



















additional shares to old and new 
shareholders during the period 
amounted to $4.14 million and, 
after cistribution of $1.78 million 
in, realized capital gains, unreal- 
ized appreciation at May 31 came 
to’ $7.25 million. 

Distributions from net capital 
gains were $371,000 higher than 
during the previous period. Net 
income Ccistributions also rose — 
by $65,910. 

Outstanding contributors to the 
gain in net assets since Nov. 30 
were Managed Funds Paper, Pe- 
troleum and Electric Shares. Pa- 
per Shares assets were up $1.36 
million and Petroleum and Elec- 
tric Shares each recorded gains 
of about $1 million. 


TV-Fund First 
In West Germany 


FRANKFORT, West Germany 
—Paul A. Just. Executive Vice- 
President of Television Shares 
Management Corp., sponsors of 
the $130 million Television Elec- 
tronics Funds Inc., announced 
yesterday that arrangements had 
been completed for the distribu- 
tion of the funds shares in West 
Germany. 

‘The fund becomes the first U.S. 
mutual fund whose shares will be 
sold in this country. The an- 
nouncement was made at a press 
conference held here at which 
Mr. Just reported that “Television 
Electronics Fund would shortly, 
in cooperation with leading West 
German banks, distribute its 
shares to the German investor 
who has already shown great in- 
terest in the various recently 
formed German investment com- 
panies.” 

This new development on the 
part of Television Electronics 
Fund follows similar steps taken 
in 1951 in Holland with the as- 
sistance of the Amsterdam bank- 
ing firm of Labouchere & Cie and 
later in 1955 in Switzerland 
through MM. Hentsch & Cie, Ge- 
neva. The funds shares are also 
distributed in Belgium, France 
and England under similar ar- 
rangements. 


A. C. Allyn Co. Adds 


(Special to THe Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Christopher 
W. White has been added to the 
staff of A. C. Allyn and Company, 
Incorporated, 30 Federal Street. 


With Hamilton Manage’mt 
‘ (Special to THe FPrnaNncriaL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Lucian M. 
Messina is now with Hamilton 
Management Corporation, 127 Fre- 
mont Street. 


Two With Inv. Planning 


(Specia) to Tue Frnanctat CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—David Slocum 
and Jerome S. Werther have be- 
come connected with Investors 
Planning Corporation of New 
England Inc., 68 Devonshire St. 


B. C. Morten Adds 


(Special tc THe FrINaNctat CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — wutred B. 
Keenan has become affiliated 
with B.C. Morton & Co., 131 State 
Street. 


SITUATION WANTED 











AVAILABLE 


Girl Friday for busy munici- 
pal executive. 15 years’ ex- 
Y. C. with 





perience in N. 
leading houses. 


Box K628, Commercial & 


Financial Chronicle, 25 Park 
Piace, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Although two major tax-exempt 
projects of substantial proportions 
were taken off the current list 
during the week and set back in- 
definitely to await better market 
conditions, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Went ahead with 
its $250 million undertaking. 

And with appatently satisfac- 
tory results, from a market point 
of view, judging by. reports of de- 
mand for the 34-year debentures 
brought out as 3%s at a price of 
102.75 for an indicated yield of 
3.73%. : 


Because of the, unusual propor- 
tions of the buSimess the bonds 
drew bids from only two under- 
writing groups, the winning ten- 
der of 102.1199 being separated by 
only $6.81 a bond éfom the bid of 
the runner-up. ¥ 

Between them Ye bidding syn- 
dicates just about embraced the 
country’s entire investment bank- 
ing capital, the successful aggre- 
gation consisting of a total of 242 
houses and firms reaching across 
the country. 


Early reports indicated that 
pension funds and their counter- 
parts were fairly active on - the 
buying side, with early inquiries 
sufficient to take up about two- 
thirds of the “pot? set aside for 
the top underw Ss. 

Major insuranceé-companies still 
were reported showing a bit of 
reluctance, but miarket observers 
seeméd to feel that the response 
from other sections-of the investor 
world would stir=the life com- 
panies into a buying mood as time 
went along. 


Helped by. Events 

It probably would not be going 
too far to suggest that the with- 
drawal of the two big tax-exempts 
which had been scheduled for sale 
by competitive bidding exerted a 
helpful influencé ‘on the market 
for the Telephone“issue. 


The New York State Thruway 
Authority’s $50 mnijllion of state- 
guaranteed bonds which were set 
back for later offering and the 
New Jersey Hi ay Authority’s 
decision to defer its $25 million 
undertaking naturally were cred- 
ited to the changed complexion 
of the municipal *market where 
yields, and consequently borrow- 
ing costs, are higher than they 
were some months?back. 


The actions of Ahese agencies 
tended to free up funds, which 
some institutional ipvestors doubt- 
less had accumulated against their 
flotations, and turmed at least a 
part of the total 4toward ATT’s 


debentures. i 
Calendar B ilding 


Those who’s business keeps 
them closely in»4@@ich with the 
bond market e intentions 
of prospective c6rfporate borrow- 
ers are confident, that this Fall 
will witness a pickup in the entry 
of industry into_fhe new capital 
market. 

Settlement ofthe steel strike 
and clearing away ‘of automobile 
inventories could, it is observed, 
set the stage for fenewed expan- 
sion in many tions. 

Looking ahead, *Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co, for example, 
has set up plans to market a new 
$40 million issue ef first and re- 
funding mortgage bonds to help 
finanee its construction program. 
It expects to put the bonds up for 
bids on Sept. 5. 


Large Issues Ahead 
Provided of course, there is no 
change in present plans of the 
issuers, investors wili have an op- 





portunity to look over several 
large offerings next week. 

On Tuesday Union Electric Co. 
will open bids for $40 million first 
mortgage bonds. On Wednesday, 
Superior Oil Co. of California will 
market an issue of $60 million 
debentures through direct nego- 
tiation with its bankers. 


And on Thursday, Inland Steel 
Co., is slated, through its bankers, 
to open subscription books for an 
issue of $50 million of new bonds 


to finance planned expansion. The 
company has stated that the cur- 
rent strike will not interfere with 
its plans. 





Outlook for Municipal Market in Balance of 1956 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. reports total new tax-exempt bond 


financing for the year “could exceed that of 1955” 


our favorable outlook for final 


in pointing 
month of 1956; and the slight 


rise in the past six months compared to a year ago. Notes the 
days of record volume have not reappeared as yet. 


About $3 billion of tax-exempt 
bonds. were marketed in the first 
half of 1956, compared with $2.8 
billion in the same period last 
year, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
reports in its annual Mid-Year 
Survey of the Tax-Exempt Bond 
Market. 


“The days of record volume are 
ever for awhile,” said the report. 
“The market seems to have settled 
down to a normal huge volume 
which, however, does not threat- 
en the record year 1954.” In that 
year more than $6% billion were 
marketed, some $3.7 billion in the 
first six months. 


At the same time, Halsey, Stuart 
pointed out that the outlook for 
the final months of 1956 is as good 
as in any recent year. “As 1956 
passes mid-year, the tax-exempt 
market seems to be in a happier 
situation than it really expected 
to enjoy and looks forward to a 
busy summer,” the company said. 
“The near term is full of issues 
already scheduled and bidding 
groups have been formed for 
many which will come along in 
large volume unless some outside 
influence again halts the proces- 
sion. The secondary market is 
broad and active.” 


All sections of the tax-exempt 
list have issues in the making and 
total new financing for the year 
could exceed that of 1955 if the 
market continues on an even keel, 
said the survey. The Federal high- 
way program will not generate 
the $50 billion of bonds originally 
expected and should the Federal 
school program become law, it 
may not be as quick a source of 
state-level bond volume as antic- 
ipated. However, “the need for 
schools continues unabated never- 
theless, and the supply of new 
issues for schools appears to in- 
crease.” More Korean soldiers’ 
bonus bonds are up for approval 
and at least three turnpike issues 
are expected in 1956, the survey 
noted. Public power development, 
notably along the St. Lawrence 
River and in the Pacific North- 
west, will need many more mil- 
lions, it said. 

Tax-exempt bond prices went 
through a sinking spell in March 
and April when the Federal Re- 
serve tightened the money supply 
as an anti-inflation move, but by 
early May the market had re- 
gained a good technical position 
and it closed the first half “feeling 
somewhat better than it expected 
to at end of the first quarter.” 

The averages, which had risen 


in January and February, turned 


quickly with the tightening of the 
money market. “In two weeks the 
market lost all the ground it had 
gained in two months, and in two 
months it had retreated to a level 
not seen since 1953. Since the 
pressure was on the short-term 
market, as usual, the shorter ma- 
turities of tax-exempt bonds lost 
the most ground. Ten year ma- 
turities approached still closer in 
yield to the 20-year bonds. This 
is one of the interesting features 
of today’s tax-exempt market— 
the short-term buyer has real bar- 


gains offered to him all the time. | 


“In the midst of this squeeze, 
reserve rates were increased and 
at the end of March the interest 
on loans to brokers went to 4%, 
where it still is.” 

The survey noted that current 
interest rates provide an interest- 
ing comparison: brokers loans, 
4%; 90-day U. S. Government 
bills, 2.409%; top notch 20-year 
municipals, 2.25%; long-term gov- 
ernments, 3%; 30-year best grade 
taxable public utility bonds, 
3.50%; a recently offered 50-year 
tax - exempt municipal utility 
revenue bond, 3.90%. “Leaving it 
to the experts to explain these 
differences, a novice can see 
quickly that tax exemption has 
seldom been available on such 
good terms,” it commented. 


With Paine, Webber Co. 


(Special to THe Financrat CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. — Richard P. 
Grant and William K. Palmer III 
are with Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis, 209 South La Salle St. 


Joins Straus Blosser 
(Special to Tue FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Lawrence No- 
vak has become affiliated with 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell, 39 
South La Salle Street, members 
of the New York and Midwest 
Stock Exchanges. 


Irving Weis Adds 
(Special to THe FinancraL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill.—Arthur F. Cad- 
kin has been added to the staff 
of Irving Weis & Co., 141 West 
Jackson Boulevard. He was pre- 
viously with Hornblower & 
Weeks. 


With Myrl D. Maynard 


(Special to THe FINanciaAL CHRONICLE) 
FREEPORT, I1l.—Mark B. Smith 
has become affiliated with Myrl 
D. Maynard & Co., State Bank 
Building. He was formerly with 
S. A. Sandeen & Co. of Rockford 
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ORO eli. 


THE 
CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


in 





The Chase Manhattan Bank has de- 


the 12,000,000 shares of the capital 
stock of the Bank, payable August 15, 
1956 to holders of record at the close 
of business July 13, 1956. 

The transfer books will not be closed 


this dividend. 


~ 


red a dividend of 55c per share on 


connection with the payment of 


MORTIMER J. PALMER 
Vice President 





af. 
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Daniel Rice Adds 
(Special to Tus Frnanciat Curonicte) 

MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—Albert E. 
Gordon and Wesley E. Messing 
have become affiliated with Dan- 
iel F. Rice & Company, 317 Sev- 
enty-first Street. Mr. Gordon was 
formerly with Francis I. du Pont 
& Co. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 





COMBUSTION LENGINEERING, 
Dividend No. 211 


A quarterly dividend of twenty-eight ge 
(28c) per share on all the ettlanting stock 


the Com y has been d . 
26, 1956 ko stockholders of record ‘at the close 
uss 


of business July 12, 1956 
OTTO W. STRA 
Vice President and Treasureft 








TEXAS TOY 
DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has de- | 
clared a dividend of seven cents 
($.07) per share of common stock 
payable on August 3i, 1956 to 
stockholders of record July 31, 1956. 
Robert J. Wearden, President 


TEXAS TOY COMPANY 
2514 McKinney Ave., Houston, Texas — 





GOULD=-NATIONAL 





BATTERIES, INC. 


- SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Manufacturers of Automotive 
and Industrial Batteries. 


DIVIDEND: NOTICE 











August 1, to shareholders 
of record July 20, 1956. 


A. H. DAGGETT 
President 


June 11, 
1956 


DIVIDEND NO. 174 

ON COMMON STOCK 
The Board of Directors of 
Consumers Power Company 
has authorized the payment 
of a quarterly dividend of 
55 cents per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock, 
payable August 20, 1956 to 
share owners of record July 
20, 1956. 

DIVIDEND ON 

PREFERRED STOCK 
The Board of Directors also 
has authorized the payment 
of a quarterly dividend on 
the Preferred Stock as fol- 
lows, payable October 1, 1956 
to share owners of record 
September 7, 1956. 

CLASS PER SHARE 

$1.12 % 


$1.04 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Seruing Outstate Michigan 
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WwW Washington . iets i 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
irom the Nation's Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Robt. 
J. Donovan’s book on _ the 
President and the Eisenhower 
Administration is essentially a 
coafirmation of what critical 
and careful observers on the 
fonservative side have been 
setting down as the main trends 
and thinking of the Adminis- 
SS which took office Jan. 

1953 (“Eisenhower, the In- 
Story,” Harper |& Bros., 
New York, $4.95). 


This book adds little spec- 
facular new knowledge about 
the philosophies and objectives 
@f the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. But where observers pre- 

y had to infer’ these 
from outward and some 
‘limited manifestations, 
are now afforded docu- 
@entary evidence of previously 


sunrevealed statements by the . 


Suites Gontth, oF cautetial 
a wealth of materia 
from meetings of the Cabinet 
= similar we aoe we 
@he meetings esiden 
with legislative leaders. 
PY is not a rounded history 
of Administration to early 
ond is not history, 
are are cb tisanty large in- 
fermational gaps. It is essen- 
Bially a campaign book. It is 
sustomary for both political 
—- to inspire “biographies” 
be issued about their men 
Zive to six months before the 
Wresidential election. The Dono- 
wan pelo d however, has the 
of being vastly 
poor rma to the customary pre- 
election campaign biography, 
Qacking its syrupy adulation, 
and concentrates on giving a 
welatively large dose of informa- 
dion especially selected to sup- 
port the central thesis of the 


‘The thesis is that Eisenhower 
as a “liberal,” as that term has 
come to be corrupted in the last 
‘two decades. In fact, the most 
pronounced feature of this book 
as that thesis. It runs through- 
@ut the entire book, and per- 
sneates its almost every page. 


Filled Bill 


In fact, this overwhelming 

is the main story of the 

took. The Eisenhower Admin- 

istration feels on the defensive 

against the charges of the 

Democratic “liberals.” Mr. 

Donovan is immensely con- 

«erned to show that Eisenhower 
 &s in fact, “liberal.” 


Since the book, with its 
thitherto secret revelations, 
could not have been written 
without the whole-hearted co- 
wperation of the White House, it 
4s equally obvious that the 
White House sees as its basic 
political problem in 1956, the 
problem of making Eisenhower 
@ut to be a thorough-going 
“liberal,’ It would be arrant 
monsense to suppose that the 
White House would “bare the 
Hiles” without having some 
surety as to the directions to be 
taken by the Donovan book. 

By contrast, the idea that the 

ower Administration, to 
wbtain re-election, must try 
somehow to placate the con- 
gservatives who, until Jan. 20, 
2953, probably’ dominated the 
wank and file of the Republi- 
@an party even if they could 
meéver seem to win Presidential 
mominations—is all but absent. 
Donovan does say Eisenhower 
attempted to paint a color por- 
trait of Lincoln. 


For these who have doubts 
that Eisenhow 


er is a “liberal,” 
tis book is “must” reading. 


* tion 


And You! 


Its impact in the “liberal” direc- 
tion is only driven home by its 
reading. So the widely reported 
Eisenhower crack from Dono- 
van’s book that the President was 
so fed up with “such extremes” 
of the “powerful right wing” of 
the Republican party that he 
pondered in the summer of 1953 
starting a new party, is only a 
dramatic or climactic manifesta-_ 
‘of the underlying 
House thesis. 


The Budget 


On Sept. 12, 1952, the late 
Senator Taft called at Eisen- 
hower’s Columbia University 
home in New York with a pro- 
posed statement of principles 
of the then Republican Presi- 
dential candidate, and obtained 
his assent to this, among other 
statements: 

“General Eisenhower em- 
phatically agrees with me in the 
proposal to reduce drastically 
overall-expenses.” 

What Mr. Donovan failed to 
point out was that in reaching 
an express and recorded state- 
ment of mutual principles, Mr. 
Taft felt he had an agreement 
with Eisenhower which would 
justify him, in his own personal 
integrity, in going out and cam- 
paigning as vigorously as Mr. 
Taft did, for the President’s 
election. 


Instructions On Budget 


Nevertheless in December, 
1952, three months later, ac- 


‘cording to Mr. Donovan, the 
‘President submitted in long- 


hand to his_ ghost-writer in- 
structions which, respecting 
paragraphs on fiscal affairs in 
the forthcoming State of the 
Union message, said there would 
be “an immediate and radical” 
revision in the fiscal objectives 
(italics supplied) of the gov- 
ernment, but “our economic 
machinery is so delicately bal- 
anced that the accomplishment 
of these new objectives will 
proceed cautiously and slowly, 
making progress over an ex- 
tended period, taking only a 
short step at a time. 


“Like a heavy truck racing 
down an icy hill, brakes must 
be lightly and expertly applied 
to avoid a wreck and slowly 
come to a stop before turning 
off in the right direction,” the 
President was quoted as in- 
structing the speech writer. 


The President subsequently in 
a public speech said his goal 
was to cut Federal spending to 
$60 billion in four years. (From 
fiscal 1953 to fiscal 1956 the cut 
will be something over $8 bil- 
lion. to around $66 billion, 
correspondents’ note). 


Relations. With Congress 


Mr. Donovan relates how 
seemingly bewildered and hurt 
in feelings Mr. Eisenhower was 
over his relations with the con- 
servative Republicans. These 
people Mr. Donovan, obviously 
reflecting White House think- 
ing, repeatedly referred to as 
“the extreme right wing,” a 
definition. which, incidentally, 
sheds some light on what kind 
of a “middle of the roader” the 
President thought himself. 


“One of the sharpest jolts 
Eisenhower received during his 
early months in office,” stated 
Mr. Donovan, “came when he 
comprehended fully and finally 
the zeal of many Republicans 
for balancing the budget re- 
gardiess of these requirements 
which the President deemed es- 
sential to national security.” 


White. , 
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“__- The Beneficiary ?7——Oh he wants to make ME the 
beneficiary!’’ 


The author had previously 
quoted the President as feeling 
subsidies, veterans’ aids, etc.. 
could not be cut, and that mili- 
tary s ng should only be 
cut to a level that Eisenhower 
thought best. 


Taft Shocks President 


Mr. Donovan then relates how 
shocked the President was when 
on April 30, 1953, at a meeting of 
legislative leaders and méem- 
bers of the Cabinet, Senator 
Taft “blew up” when he found 
the Administration did not 
mean to balance the budget for 
four years. 

While the President had in 
the campaign made a public 
speech saying it would take 
four years to reduce spending to 
$60 billion, said Donovan, this 
was neither noted or, if so, 
heeded seriously in Washington. 
The first Senator Taft, who had 
extracted from Eisenhower the 
promise the latter would favor 
drastically-reduced expendi- 
tures, heard of the President’s 
change of heart (so far as 
Taft officially knew) was at that 
meeting on: April 30. 

Mr. Taft did not have access 
to the President’s confidential 
memo on fiscal policy of the 
previous December. He was not 
a member of the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, which was told 
on Feb. 27, 1953 (as this column 
reported subsequently in the 
“Chronicle”) by three leading 
Administration officials in ex- 
ecutive session of their inten- 
tions to achieve a _ balanced 
budget not before four years. 


Mr. Donovan naively wonders 


with the President why Mr. 


Taft was angry. The anger was 
probably due in a small part to 
the fact that Mr. Taft was not 
censulted in advance (as he 
told the President, although this 
was not in Donovan’s book), as 
well as to his disappointment 
in the deficit policy of Eisen- 
hower. 

At this meeting in which Mr. 
Taft “blew up” he told the 
President something which ap- 
pears nowhere in Mr. Donovan’s 
book, and what he said is one 
of the keys to the President’s 
poor relations with Republicans 
in Congress. 

What Senator Taft reminded 
the President was that Repub- 
licans who sat in Congress, were 
also Republicans, just as much 
as Secretary Humphrey and Mr. 
Eisenhower. Party policy is a 
thing which the Republicans 
in Congress should play a part 
in formulating. It should not be 
sent down from above. Both 
should share in its formulation. 

Mr. Donovan’s book is elo- 
quent in its disclosure, by ab- 
sence of mentioning incidents of 
its taking place, of the Presi- 
dent’s realization that members 
of Congress should participate 


in making policy. It is eloquent 
in the inferential attitude of 
Mr. Eisenhower that he and the 
Republican party were one and 
the same sole thing. He com- 
Plains that Republicans in Con- 
gress still thought themselves 
the Opposition, and why didn’t 
they go along with their own 
President, especially when the 
President brought them to the 
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White House and gave them 
lunches in large groups. 


Patronage 


So long as politicians must be 
elected by obtaining votes, 
patronage will, for good or ill, 
remain important to Congres- 
sional cooperation with the 
White House. 

*Mr. Donovan quotes the Post- 


#naster General as observing in 


one Cabinet meeting that a little 
of Sherman Adams’ load of giv- 
ing out jobs should be shared 
with the Republican National 
Committee. He quotes Chairman 
Leonard Hall of that Committee 
as reporting: 

(1) In six- months only six 
Republicans in Congress were 
“indebted” to the White House 
for appointments they had rec- 
ommended which had been ac- 
cepted by the White House. 

(2).On a typical day he had 
been asked to clear with local 
GOP party officials five ap- 
pointees submitted by govern- 
ment department heads. All five 
appointees were Democrats. 

(3) Prior to the election five 
State Department officials had 
met in 1952 to “ ‘kill off’ Dulles.” 
Four were still in the State 
Department and two had been 
promoted. 


Supports Adams’ Power 


Mr. Donovan’s book ade- 
quately supports the theory that 
Sherman Adams has been given 
vast powers of decision. He il- 
lustrated this by reporting the 
incident that two Cabinet 
Secretaries disagreed on a pros- 
pective appointee. Mr. Adams, 
said Donovan, ordered them to 
agree or he, Adams, would pick 
the man. 

Nevertheless, the Assistant to 
the President merely knows 
what the President wants and 
carries out the President’s - 
wishes; in the view of the 
author. Because of that he has 
become the “whipping boy.” 

Mr. Donovan doesn’t report 
what many members of Con- 
gress on the Hill say. (1) They 
can’t get to talk to the Presi- 
dent even on the telephone ex- - 
cept through Adams, and then 
only if the latter approves. (2) 
So pervasive is Adams’ power 
that one of Eisenhower’s main 
Congressional lieutenants could 
not get an answer on a routine 
query because it took Adams 
several weeks te get around 
te it. 


[This column is intended to re=- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital. 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle's” own views.] 


- Vierling. With Schwanz 
(Special te THe Freawctar Curonicl_e) 


AURORA, Ill.—F. Robert Vier- 
ling, Jr. -has become associated 


with Schwanz & Company, Inc., 
Merchants National Bank Build- 
ing. Mr. Vierling was formerly 
with H. M. Byllesby & Company, 
Inc., Blair & Co., Incorporated, 
and A. C. Allyn & Company, Inc. 
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